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A SHORT BTOQRAPHY 

OP 

THE REV. GILBERT AVHITE. 


It is iinpoasible for any one to read that charming book, 
“The Natural History of Selbourne,” or Selbome, as it is 
now generally spelt, without wisliing to know something of its 
author, the Kev. Gilbert White. We regret, however, 
tliat from his secluded habits in his favourite village, and the 
monotony of his life, little is known of him. That litth^ \\ e 
will now lay before our readers, which W'e are the betti'r 
enabled to do from liaving had in our possession for some 
years the Diaries of Mr. White, which he kept with great 
care and iKvatness. From these Diaries, a pretty correct 
idea may be formed of Mr. White’s habits of life. it 
is evident that he was strongly attached to the charms of 
runil life, and the tranquillity afforded by his favourite 
village, where “ he spent the greater part of his time 
in literary occupations, and especially in the study of 
nature.” 

Gilbert AVhite w’os born at Selbome, at the house where 
he afterwards lived and died, on the 18th of tluly, 1720. 
This house wa'^ then the residence of his grandmother, his 
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father residing at Compton, in Surrey. Gilbert White’s 
father was the grandson of Sir Sampson White (knighted 
by Charles the Second, on his coronation), to whose 
memory a handsome monument is placed in St, Mary’s 
Church, Oxford. 

In the year 1731, his father came to Selborne to reside, 
when Gilbert White was eleven years of ago. His father, 
John White, was the only son of Gilbert Wliite, vicar of 
Selborne, and married Anne, only child of the Rev. Thomas 
Holt, rector of Streatham, in Surrey. INlr. John White 
was a banister of the Middle Temple, but did not practise 
after his marriage. Gilbert, and three of his brotliers, 
Thomas, John, and Henry, all much interested in the study of 
Natural History, were probably indebted to their father for 
their early lessons in their favourite pursuits. The brick- 
path at the back of the house, in the paddock, at Selborne, 
was laid down by him upwards of a century since, that in 
his old age he might be able to walk into his field in the 
early morning without wetting his f(‘et. It remains to this 
day ; the bricks having been double-burned especially for 
this purpose. He desired in his A\ill that no monument 
should be erected to him, “ not desiring to have his name 
recorded, save in the book of life.” 

Every thing relating to the family of Gilbert White must 
be interesting. His father was born in 1688, and died in 
1759. And of his brothers, one of them, Thomas, was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. To him, Gilbert was indebted 
for very many suggestions for his work ; and to bis influ- 
ence the public owe whatever pleasure they may have 
derived from its perusal, as it was only with much per- 
suasion that the philosopher of *8elbome could be induced 
In pass through the ordeal of criticism, having a great dread 
of reviewers. 

This dread was in some degree removed by his brother 
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Thomas undertaking to give a review of Kis work in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine,” in which periodical it appeared 
in the year 1789. Tlie following extract from it may 
interest our readers : — 

“ Contemplative persons see with regret the country more 
and more deserted every day, as they know that every well- 
regulated family of property, which quits a village to reside 
in a town, injures the place tliat is forsaken in many material 
cireumstances. It is with pleasure, therefore, we observe, 
that BO rational an employment of leisure time as the study 
of nature, promises to become jKipular , since whatever 
adds to the number of rural amns('ments, and consequently 
coLinlerncts the allurements of the metropolis, is, on this 
consideration, (d‘ national importance. 

“Most of the local histori(*s anIucIi have fallen into our 
hands have been taken up with descriptions of the vestiges 
of ancKUit art: and industry, while natural obhcrv^ations have 
been too much negh'cted. But we agree with Mr. AVhite in 
his idea of parochial history, whicli, he thinks, ought to con- 
sist of natural productions and occurrences, as well as anti- 
quities : for antiquities, w'hen once Burveyed, seldom recal 
further attention, and are confiiu'd to one spot ; whereas 
the pleasLiH's of the naturalist continue through the year, 
return with unabated attractions every spring, and may be 
extended ()\ er the kingdom. 

“ Mr. White is the gentleman who some years ago favoured 
the world w ith a monography of the British Ilirundines, 
published in the Philosophical Transactions, which we 
reviewed in a former volume. It is now reprinted, and 
the same sagacity of observation runs through the work 
before us. 


The sliding down of a bill into a valley, in the neighbour- 
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liood ofSelborne, givoa the writer an opportunity of applying 
the succeeding apt passage froju ‘ The Cyder ’ of John 

Philips ; — 

. . . ^V^lo knows but that once more , . , 

This mount may journey, and, his present site 
Forsaken, to thy neighbour’s bounds transfer 
Thy goodly plants, affording matter strange 
For law debates 1 

Whether the poet alludes to any actual suit commenced 
in consequence of such an event, we are ignorant; but this 
quotation reminds us of a real litigation in Syria, between 
the owner of a hill and the possessor of some land in the 
adjoining dale, which was overwhelmed by its lapse. The 
Emir Yousef, before whom the cause was brought, finding 
the travelling of mountains, we suppose, to be a casus omissus 
in the Koran (the civil as well as religious code of the 
Mahometans), decided in a manner satisfactory to all 
parties, by generously making good the losses of botli 
plaintiff and defendant . — Volncy s Travels^ chap. 20. 

‘‘ Letter 53 contains a cunous account of the Coccus 
vitis vinifera, an insect ver\' ])eTnicious to vines in southern 
climates. The vine, having no plants indigenous to England 
of the same genus, remains lieri' free from the ravages of 
insects, except in this instance ; though our other kinds of 
wali-fimit, which have been introduced from warmer climates 
are annoyed with the insects of tlie congenerous native 
plants. This WTiter is, we believe, the firvst who has described 
it scientifically as found in this country. But wc apprehend 
that enthusiastic gardener, Sir William Temple, a century 
ago, coraplaius of this nuisance as infesting liis exotics. 
— Works, vol. 3, p. 209, Svo, 1757. 

“If this author should he thought by any to have betm 
too minute in his researches, be it remembered that his 
studies have been in the great book of nature. It must ho 
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confessed, that the economy of the several kinds of crickets, 
and the distinction between the stock-dove and the ring- 
dove, are humble pursuits, and will bo esteemed trivial by 
many ; perhaps by some to be objects of ridicule. However, 
before we condemn any pursuits which contribute so much 
to health by calling us abroad, let us consider how the 
studious have employed themselves in their closets. In a 
former century, the minds of the learned were engaged in 
determining whether the name of the Homan poet should 
be spelt YergiHus or Virgilius ; and the number of letters 
ill the name of Shakespear stiU remains a matter of much 
solicitude and criticism. Nor can w(‘ but think that the 
conjectures about the migration of llirundines are fuUy as 
interesting as the Chattertonian controversy. 

“ We could have vished that this gentleman had uniformly, 
as he has frequently, used the Linnsean names. No naturalist 
can now converse intelligibly in any other language than 
that of the celebrated Swede. And impartiality compels us 
t{) say, that we are disappointed in not finding a particular 
account of the tillage of the district where Selbome is situate. 
A person with this writer’s patient observation would have 
made many remarks highly valuable. IMen of intelligence, 
like him, are w anted to promote an intimacy betw^een the 
library and the plough. The man of books sees many errors 
which ho supposes he could correct ; wlide the practical 
cultivator laughs at the essays of the theorist. Much the 
greater part of renting farmers are prevented, by their 
anxiety to wind the bottom round the year, from engaging 
in experiments ; and many think it nearly criminal to deviate 
from the practice of their forefathers ; so that, at this day, it 
remains for gentlemen of property and enlarged minds to 
determine whether it is beat to sow three bushels of wheat, 
or one, on an acre of land. In other words, whether there 
be not as much com yearly wasted by superfluous, perhaps 
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injiiriouB, seeding, as would furnish an annual and ample 
su])plj for the largest city. Tliough agriculture has of late 
been attended to, still he would be one of the greatest bene- 
factors to his countiymen in general, who would convince 
them that the richest mine of national wealth lies within six 
inches of the surface, and who would terich them the most 
advantageous method of working it. 

“ On the whole, we will pronounce that tlie inquirers into 
natural knowledge will hud jVlr. White to be no unequal 
successor of llay and Jlerliam ; and that the History of the 
Priory is a curious tract of local antuiuity. Wc should not 
hesitate to speak so favourably of this work even though it 
had much less rural anecdote and literary allusion to recom- 
mend it.” 

Ha\'ing given this short account of a part of Gilbert 
White’s family, we will proceed to an account of the 
Naturalist himself. 

He recei\ed his education at Basingstoke, under the lie\. 
Thomas Warton, vicar of tliat town, and the futlicr of 
those two distinguished literary characters, Hr. Joseph 
Warton, Master of Winchester School, and Mr. Thomas 
Warton, Professor of Poetry at Oxford. He was ad- 
mitted at Oriel College in December, 17d9, and took his 
degree of Baclielor of Arts in 1743. In March, 1744, ho 
was elected Pellow of his College. He became IMaster ol‘ 
Arts in Odober, 1746, and served tiie office of Proctor, vhich 
he did to the great surjirise of his family, ns they thought it 
would not suit his habits ; hut he is said to liave performed 
his duties ably. It is probable, however, that he was 
more observant of the swallows in the Christchurch meadows, 
than of the under-graduates in High-street. Ho had frequent 
opportunities of accepting College bviugs, but his fondness 
for his native village — his love of the country and its pursuits, 
and especially that of Natural History — made him decline ail 
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preferment. There can be no doubt that the shades of old 
Selborne, so lovely and sweet,” were pecubarly well adapted 
for the observations of a lover of nature ; and here Mr. White 
passed his days either in correspondence with, or in the 
society of, amiable friends, and closed them in the 73rd year 
of his age, on the 26th of June, 1793. 

Mr. White in his earlier days was much attached to Miss 
Mulso (afterwards Mrs. Chapone), whose brother wiis his 
most intimate friend, and between them a most interesting 
and amusing series of letters took place. These letters 
would have been well worth ])ul)lishing, and it was intended 
that this should be done; but when Mr. Mulso’s son was 
applied to for Mr. White’s correspondence, the mortifying 
answer was returned that tliey had all been destroyed. 
Mr. Mulso’s letters, we nndt'rstand, are still remaining. 

It should be mentioned, on the authority of one of his 
nephews, and it may well bo imagined, that Gilbert "Wlnte’s 
habits wer(‘ very temperate, and his temper cheerful and 
social. He was often surrounded by his nephews and nieces, 
and visited by the resjiectable g(mtry of his neighbourhood. 
His pleasing manners were duly appreciated by them all. 
As long as his hc^alth allowed him, he always attended the 
annual el(*ction of Fellows at Oriel College, where the gen- 
tlemen commoners were allowed the use of the common-room 
after dinner. This liberty they seldom availed themselves 
of, except on the occasion of Mr. White’s visits ; for such 
was his happy, and, indeed, inimitable manner of relating an 
anecdote aiid telling a story, that the room was always 
filled when he was there. Not very long after the publi- 
eation of his “ Sel borne,” Hr. Scrope Bt'ardmore, the then 
Warden of Merton College, made the following striking 
observ^ation to a nephew of Mr. WHiitc’s, from whom the 
Editor received the anecdote, and which has proved singularly 
prophetic : — 
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'• Tour uncle,” the Warden said, “has sent into the world 
a publication with nothing to call attention to it but an 
jidvertisement or two in the newspapers ; but depend upon it 
the time will come wdien very few who buy books will be 
without it.” 

It was to Miss jMulso that Mr. White addressed the 
following suppositious letter from Timotliy, his old tortoise, 
which may amuse some of his admirers : — 

Most respected Lady, 

Your letter gave me great satisfaction, l>emg the first that 
I was ever honoured with. It is my wi.sh to answer you in your 
own way ; but 1 could never make a verse in my life, so you must 
be content with plain prose. 

Having seen but little of this great world, conversed but little, 
read less, I feel myself much at a loss how to entertain so intelli- 
gent a correspondent. Unk^ss you w'ill let me write about myself, 
my answer will be very short. Know% then, that I am an 
American, and w’a.s bom in the year 1734, in the jwovince of 
Virginia, in the midst of a savannali th.at lay between a large 
tobacco plantation and a creek of the sea. Here 1 spent my 
youthful days among my relations, with much satisfaction, and 
saw around me many venerable kinsmen, who attoined to great 
ages without any interruption from distemji{;rs. Longevity is so 
general among our species, that a funeral is quite a rare occur- 
rence. I can just rememher the death of my great great 
grandfather, who depm’ied this life in the IfiOth year of liis age. 
Happy should I have been in the enjoyment of juy native climate, 
and the society of my friends, had not a sea-boy, who w^as 
wandering about to see what he could pick up, .surprised me as 
I was sunning myself under a bank, and whipjiing me into 
his wallet, carried me aboard his ship. The cireumstances of 
our voyage were not worthy of recital. I only remember the 
rippling of the water against the sides of the vessel as we sailed 
along, was a very lulling and composing sound, which served to 
Booth my slumbers as 1 lay in the hold. We had a short 
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voyrige, and came to anchor on the coast of England, in the 
harbour of Chichester. In that city my kidnapper sold me for 
half-a-crown to a country gentleman, who came up to attend an 
election. 1 was immediately packed in a basket, and carried, 
slung by the servant’s side, to theii* place of abode. As we 
rode very liard for forty miles, and as I had never been on 
horeeback before, I found myself somewhat giddy with iny airy 
jaunt. 

My purchaser, who was a good-humoured man, after showinrr 
me to some of his neighbour, and giving me the name of 
Timotliy, took little further notice of me, so 1 fell under the 
care of his lady, a benevolent woman, whose humane attention 
extended to tlio memiest of her retainers. With this gentlcv 
woman 1 remained almost forty years, living in a little walled-in 
court, in the front of her house, aud enjoying much quiet, and as 
much satisfaction as I could expect without society, which 1 
often languished after. At last the good old lady died, at a very 
advanced age, such as even a tortoise would call a groat age, and 
I then became the property of her nephew. 

This man, my present master, dug me out of my winter 
retreat, and packing me in a deal box, jumbled me eighty miles 
to my present abode. 1 wiis sorely shaken by this expedition, 
which "was the worst journey I ever experienced. In my present 
situation I enjoy many advantages, such as the range of an 
extensive garden, affording a variety of sun and shade, and 
abounding in lettuces, poppies, kidney-beans, and many other 
salubrious and delectable herlis and jjlants, and especially with 
a good choice of delicate gooseberries ! But still at times I miss 
my good old mistress, w^hose grave and regular deportment suited 
best with my disposition ; fi>r you must know that my present 
master is what men call a naturalist, and much visited by peopl*^ 
of that turn, who often put him on whimsical experiments, sued 
as feeling my pulse, putting me into a iiib of w ater to try if I 
can swum, &c. ; and twice a yeiir I am carried to the grocer’s to 
be weighed, that it may he seen how much I am wasted during 
the months of my abstinence, and how much I gain by feeding 
during the summer. Upon these occasions, I am placed on m} back 
in the scale, where I sprawl about, to the great diversion of the 
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shopkeeper’s children. These matters displease me ; hut there ia 
another that hurts my pride, — I mean the contempt shown for 
my understand in^j, wliieh these “ lords of the creation ” are very 
apt to discover, thinking that nobody knows anything but them- 
selves. I hoard my master say that he expected I should some 
day tumble down the ha-ha ; whereas I would have him to know 
that I can discover a precipice from the plain ground as well 
Jis himself. Sometimes my master repeats with much seeming 
triumph the following lines, which occasion a loud laugh : — 

“ Timotheus, placed on high 
Aiuid tlie tuneful quire, 

With flying fingers tuucliM the lyre ” 

For my part, I see no wit in the application, nor know whence 
the verses are quoted ; perhaps from some prophet of his own, 
who if he penned them for the sake of ridiculing tortoises, 
liestowed his pains, I think, to poor juirposes. These are some 
of my grievances ; but they sit veiy light on me, in comparison 
of what remains behind. 

Know then, tender-heartiKl lady, that iny great misfortune, 
and what I have never divulg^^d to any one before, is the want of 
society with my own kind. This reflection is always uppermost 
in my miiul, but comes uj*on me with irresistible force every 
spring. It was in the mouth of May last that I resolved to 
elojie from my jiiace of confmemcat ; for my fancy had repre- 
sented to me that probably many agreeable tortoises, of both 
sexes, might inhabit tlie heights of Baker's Hill, or the exten- 
sive plains of the neighbouring meadow, iKith of which 1 could 
discern from the terrace. One sunny morning I watched my 
opportunity, found the wicket open, eluded the vigilance of the 
gardener, and escaped into the sainfoin, which begun to be in 
bloom, and thence into the beans, I was missing eight days, 
wandering in this wilderness of sweets, and exploring the 
meadow at times. But my pains were all to no purpose ; 1 could 
find no society such as I sought for. I began to grow hungry, 
and to wish myself at home. I therefore came forth in sight, 
and surrendered myself up to Thomas, who had been incon- 
solable in my absence. 
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Thus, Madam, have I given you a faithful account of my 
satisfactions and sorrows, the latter of which are mostly upper- 
most. You are a lady, I uiiderstaud, of mucli sensibility ; let me 
therefore make my case your own in the following manner, and 
then you will judge of my feelings : suppose you were to be 
kidnapped away to-morrow in the bloom of your life to a land of 
tortoises, and were never to sec again a human face for fifty 
years ! ! ! Tldnk on this, dear lady, and pity, 

If our sorrowful Reptile, 

Timothy, 

This much is known of Mr. White. Further particulars 
of him must be sought in hk Diaries, his History of 
Selbornc, and in his Correspondence. He was, strictly 
speakmg, an out-door naturalist, following the pursuit with 
unwearied diligence, and enjoying the charms of rural scenery 
■with unbounded admiration. 

“ Me far above the rest, Sclbornian scones, 

The pendant forests, and the mountain greens, 

Strike with delight : there spreads the distant view, 

That gradual fedes till sunk in misty blue ; 

Hero nature bongs her blopy woods to sight ; 

Rills hurl bctweou and dru't a qmvcnng light.” 

Mr White. 

His Diaries were kept with unremitting diligence ; and 
in his annual migrations to Oriel College, and other 
places, his man Tliomas, who seems to have been well 
({ualified for the office, recorded the weather journal. The 
state of the tliermometer, barometer, and the variations 
of the wind are noted, as wx'U as the quantity of rain 
which fell. We have daily accounts of the weather, 
whether hot or cold, sunny or cloudy ; we have, also 
information of the first tree in leaf, and even of the 
appearance of the first fungi, and of the plants first in 
blossom. We are told wffien mosses vegetate, and when 
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insects first appear and disappear. There are also remarks 
ijvdth regard to fish and other animals ; with miscellaneous 
observations and memoranda on various subjects. For 
instance, we are told that on the 21st of June, house-martins, 
which had laid their eggs in an old nest, had hatched them, 
and that when this is the case they get the start of those 
that build new ones by ten days or a fortnight. He speaks 
with some degree of triumph to having ricked his meadow 
hay in delicate order, and that Thomas had seen a polo-cat 
run across his garden. He records the circumstance of boys 
playing at taic on the Plestor ; and that he had set Gunnery, 
one of his bantam hens, on nine of her own eggs. He com- 
plains that dogs come into his garden at night and eat his 
gooseberries, and gives a useful hint to fanners and others, 
when he says that rooks and crows destroy an immense 
number of chaffers, and that were it not for these birds the 
chafiers would destroy everything. 

In addition to his remarks on Natural History, Mr. White 
recorded in his diaries the \isits which were occasionally paid 
him, and carefully notes down the births of his numerous ne- 
phews and nieces, (amounting to about sixty-three at the time 
his diary closed,) as they respectively came into the world. 
He “ chronicled ” his ale and beer, as they were brewed by 
his man Thomas, who appears to have been his valet, gar- 
dener, and assistant naturalist. He takes notice of the 
quantity of port wine which came to his share when he 
divided a pipe of it with some of his neighbours ; and he 
makes frequent mention of liis crops, his fine and early cu- 
cumbers, and the flavour of his Cardilliac peas, — he evidently 
passing much of his time in his garden. The appearance 
of his neighbours’ hops, the beginning and ending of their 
harvests, their bees, pigs, and poultry, are also noticed in 
Buceession, and appear to have added to the interest he took 
in rural life. 
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Insignificant as these little details may appear, they were 
not thought to be so by a man whose mind was evidently 
stored with considerable learning, who possessed a cultivated 
and elegant taste for what is beautiful in nature, and who 
has left behind him one of the most delightful works in the 
English language, — a work which will be read as long as that 
language lasts, and which is equally remarkable for its 
extreme accuracy, its pleasing style, and the agreeable and 
varied information it contains. 

In order to enable our readers to enter more fully into 
the merits of the “Natural History of Selbome,” some 
account of that village, its neighbourhood, and of Mr. White’s 
residence, is now given. 

Selborne is situated in the extreme eastern comer of 
Hampshire, bordering on Sussex. It is about fifty miles 
from London, and between the towns of Alton and Peters- 
field. It is evident (whatever may be the case at pre^sent) 
that in Mr. White’s time the village was not readdy ap- 
proached by carriages. The charming deep sandy lanes in 
tliat part of Hampshire and Sussex, overgrowm as they are 
with stunted oaks, hazels, hawthorns, and dog-roses, and the 
banks covered with wild strawberries, primroses, and pretty 
ferns, would in winter be filled with mud, to say nothing 
of the cart-ruts. I find amongst Mr. White’s papers the 
following pleasing lines, addressed to one of liis nieces, 
Mrs. J. White, by her father, and signed G. T., and which 
will give some idea of the roads of Selbome : — 

" From henceforth, my dear M , I ’ll no longer complain 

Of your ruts and yoxu* rocks, of your roacLs and your rain ; 

Here ’s a proverb that suits with your cottage most pat, 

' When a thing ’s of most worth, ’tia most hard to get at.’ 

And besides, where to find such another retreat 
As the shades of old Selbome, so lonely and sweet, 

Where the lover so freely may languiBh and sigh. 

Where the student may road, and the Christian may die ! 
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But as now neither lover near student am I, 

(I ’m a Christian, I hope, but I wish not to die,) 

So nor books, nor a mistress, nor zeal have inspired 
Jly muse to commend what she ne’er lias admired. 

Yet as mind j^ves a comfort to deserts and dens, 

Makes a turnpike of bogs, and a garden of glens ; 

So affection, kind chemist ! I feel, con convert 
To the sweetest of sweets what I thought to be dirt 

Be then wdicorae, dear Selbome, as welcome can be, 

As the primrose of May, or the hawthorn to me ; 

For ’tis there (may they over be blest from above !) 

Dwell a daughter and son, and the children I love.” * 

As Selbome is approached from Alton, the beauty of its 
valley is seen as it bursts suddenly into view, and affords a 
prospect of great rural beauty. A foot-bridge is thrown 
across a deep ravine of rocky bank, at the bottom of 
which a little streamlet runs over a road, which is at once 
its channel and the carriage-way to the village. From 
this spot the precipitous beechen hangers may be seen, so 
often referred to by Mr. White ; the white tower of the 
village church ; the snug parsonage, and the pretty cottages, 
sprinkled over the landscape. 

Farm-houses, with their bams and straw-yards, hop-lands, 
and com-fields, and what is seldom seen in these degenerate 
days, a may-pole, add to the beauty of the scenery. 

And here 1 may be allowed to quote a passage or two 
from an article which appeared some years ago in the New 
Monthly Magazine, on the village of Selbome, written by 
one who appears to have visited it out of pure love for the 
memory of Mr, White, and from the pleasure he had derived 
from his writings. 

“ The traveller who would ‘ view fair Selbome aright,’ 
should humour the caprices of our fickle climate, and risit 


[Tbese line# were written by Mr. G»briel Tahourdin,] 
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it only when its fields and foliage are clothed in their summer 
verdure, or autumnal russet, and lighted up in genial sun- 
shine ; for its beauty is of the joyous seasons, fitted neither 
to be observed by the sullen influence of a rainy day, nor 
tom by the rude hand of winter. Descending into ‘ the 
single straggling street ’ of which the village consists, my 
steps were instinctively directed towards the hanger, and I 
soon found myself climbing the winding path which was cut 
through the beech-wood in the time of Gilbert White. A 
sweeter spot than the interior of this thick covert, with 
its craggy slopes, and ‘graceful pendulous foliiige,’ it is 
impossible to conceive. The effect on entering its cool 
shades, and deep twilight gloom, after the full blaze of the 
glowing sunshine, was most refreshing, and stole over the 
senses with a peculiar delight. The stillness which reigned 
around was here only broken by the hum of insects, and tlie 
tinkling of the bells from a herd of cattle, which, the wood- 
land being part of the village common ground, were turned 
in to graze. The charm of the scene was much increased 
by this mral music, borne through the glades in the hanger. 

“ Mr. White’s own house, the successive abode of several 
generations of his family, is, of course, the first object of 
the traveller’s inquiry. It stands not very far from the 
church, and is an irregular, unpretending edifice, which 
has e\T:dently been enlarged at different periods, with more 
care of interior comfort than of architectural symmetry. 
Aided by the old-fashioned neatness of its lawns and gravel 
walks, the house preserves the staid aspect of bygone days, 
and has apparently undergone no alteration since the death 
of the naturalist. It was impossible to gaze on the spot 
without recalling to memory those hundred little passages in 
his hook which, with so pleasing and beautiful an association, 
have identified the intellectual pursuits of the mftn, with the 
tasteful purity of his mind, with the every beauty of hi» 
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beloved retreat. The swallows, his favourite object of notice 
among the * wdnged people,’ were at the moment careering 
in circles round the house, and twittering among its eaves. 
In looking over the garden-fence, I thought of its quondam 
tenant, and his old familiar friends, his tortoise, whose habits 
he has so quaintly described ; and at last the form of the 
venerable naturalist himself almost rose up in fancy before 
me. In the churchyard is an ancient yew, which I do not 
remember that White has noticed, and measuring full sixteen 
feet in girth ” 

And here we may set this tasteful traveller right. 
Although no mention is made of this tree in the Natural 
History, it occurs in the fifth letter of the “ Antiquities 
of Selbome,” where White says that in the churchyard 
of the village is a yew'-tree whose aspect bespeaks it to be 
of a great age. It seems to have seen several centuries, and 
IS probably coeval with the church, and therefore may be 
deemed an antiquity. The body is short, squat, and thick, 
and measures twenty-three feet in the girth, supporting a head 
of suitable extent to its bulk. Tliis is a male tree, which in the 
spring sheds clouds of dust, and fills the atmosphere around 
with farina. We may mention, wMe speaking of the Sel- 
bome churchyard, that on the fifth grave from the north wall 
of the chancel, the following inscription may be seen on a 
head-stone : — 

G. W. 

26 June, 

1793. 

There is “ a slight heave of the turf,” and this marks the 
humble grave of the naturalist and philosopher. In the church 
there is the following inscription on a monument : — 
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IN THE FIFTH GIUTB FROM THIS WALL ARE BURIED THE REMAINS OP 

The Rev. GILBERT WHITE, m.a., 

FIFTY YEARS FELLOW OF ORIEL COLLEGE, IN OXFORD, 

AND HISTORIAN OP THIS HIS NATIVE PARISH. 

HE WAS ELDEST SON OF JOHN WHITE, ESQUIRE, BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 
AND ANNE, HIS WIFE, ONLY CHILD OF 
THOMAS HOLT, RECTOR OF STREATHAM, IN SURREY, 

WHICH SAID JOHN WHITE WAS THE ONLY SON OF GILBERT WHITE, 
FOllMERLY VICAR OF THIS PARISH. 

HE WAS KIND AND BENEFICENT TO HIS RELATIONS, 
BENEVOLENT TO THE POOR, 

and deservedly RESPECTED BY ALL HIS FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS. 
HE WAS BORN JULY 18tH, 1720, 0. 8., 

AND DIED JUNE 26tH, 1793. 

NEC BONO QUICQUAM MALI EVBNIRE POTEST, 

NEC VIVO, NEC MORTUO. 

Few personal reminiscences of Gilbert White are now to 
be collected at Selbome. The writer we have quoted states, 
that all an old dame, who bad nursed several of the family, 
could tell him of a philosophical old bachelor, was that he 
was a still, quiet body,” and that “ there wasn’t a bit of harm 
in him, I ’ll assure you, sir, — there wasn’t, indeed.” Alas! for 
all the dignity of science, and all the honour that befaUeth 
“a prophet in his own country.” 

Mr. White died, as we have already said, at the advanced 
age of seventy-three, having passed his life with scarcely 
any other vicissitudes than those of the seasons. The fol- 
lowing letter, with which the editor has been favoured by one 
of Mr. White’s family, will show his style of correspond- 
ence, — it was addressed to his brother Thomaa. 
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Dear Brother, 

As I have often heard Sir S. Stuart say, that if he had 
his timber to sell over again he could sell it for 600^. or 600^. 
more than he made of it : and as men seldom have much 
timber to sell a second time, you should, I think, retain Mr. 
Hounsom as your counsel, and make use of his superior judgment 
before you bargain. I hope you will find 4,000^. worth of trees 
that are ripe on your estate, and that sum will help much 
towards your younger children’s fortunes. 

As the blotted will is in the testator’s own handwriting, I feai 
that circumstance wUl go much against us. Our uncle, Francis 
White, of Baliol Coll., left tliree imperfect wills in his own hand- 
(VTiting, much interUned with a x>encil, and in strange confusion 
and obscurity ; but as the parties chiefly concerned were Aider- 
man White and our Grandfather of the Vicarage, they were so 
wise and moderate as to let law alone, and to settle matters by 
reference : so the Lawyers were bit. 

By all means, W'hen you are more settled, begin laying in a 
fund of materials for the Nat. Hist, and Antiquities of this 
county. You are now at a time of life when judgment is mature, 
and when you have not lost that activity of body necessary for 
such pursuits. You must atford us gocni engravings to your 
work, and carry about an artist to the remarkable places. In 
many respects you will easily beat Plot : he is too credulous 
sometimes trifling, and sometimes superstitious ; and at all times 
ready to make a needless display and ostentation of erudition. 
Y our knowledge of physic, chemistry, anatomy, and botany, will 
greatly avail you. The sameness of soil in this county will prove 
to your disadvantage ; while the variety of stuff is prodigious ; 
coal, lead, copper, salt, marble, alabaster, fuller’s earth, potters’ 
clay, pipe-clay, iron, marl, &c. while we in general have nought 
but chalk. But then you must get Benj. to write abroad foi 
the treatise De cret&, and make the most of it, as it is so little 
known. Bp. Tanner will be of vast use for the religious houses. 
It is to be lamented that Plot was prevented by death from going 
on, for he improves vastly in his second Hist., which greatly 
exceeds his Oxfordshire.” We have you know, an actual Survey 
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of Hants, which you must get reduced so as to fold into a folio. 
You should study heraldry, and give the coats of arms of our 
nobility and gentry : till lately I was not aware how necessary 
that study is to an antiquarian : it is soon learnt, I think. There 
are in this county 253 parishes, most of which you should see. 
The Isle of Wight must also come into your plan. 

Time lias not yet permitted me to go through half Priestley’s 
Electrical Hist. ; but in vol. i. p. 86, I remark that Dr. Desa- 
guliers proposed the following conjecture concerning the rise of 
vapours : — “ The air at the surface of water being electrical, 
particles of water, he thouglit, jumped to it ; then becoming 
themselves electrical, they repelled both tlie air and one another, 
and consequently ascended into the higher regions of the 
atmosphere.” If this be always the case, what becomes of our 
supposition, which is, that by contact and condensation, the water 
in vapour is drawn 'from the air to the 2 rafer, and that thus 
upland ponds are mostly supplied ? 

Yours, affect., 

Gil. White. 

I never saw an electrometer. Our neighbourhood is all bad 
with colds ; and among the rest myself also : some have eruptive 
fevers. 

It is hoped that tliis short sketch of an observant out- 
door naturalist, and true lover of nature, will not be found 
uninteresting. There is something so pleasing in tracing 
Mr. White’s pursuits, in contemplating his kind and ami- 
able disposition, and in viewing bis benevolent and Christian 
character, that we cannot but turn to the perusal of his 
charming work with increased pleasure and delight when 
the writer of it is more clearly placed before us. The 
editing of it has been a labour of love and pleasure to the 
present writer. Although a very humble follower and dis- 
ciple of Gilbert White, he attributes bis own pursuits, as 
an out-door naturalist, entirely to his example j and with 
him can truly declare, that they have, under Providence, by 
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keeping the body and mind employed, contributed to much 
health and cheerfulness of spirits ; and, what still adds to his 
happiness, have led him to the knowledge of a circle of 
fnends, whose intelligent communications wiU ever be consi- 
dered a matter of singular satisfaction and improvement. 

I am indebted to one of my daughters for the following 
short poetical summary of the Bev. Gilbert White’s amiable 
character : — 

He lived in solitude — ’midst trees and flowers, 

Life’s sunshine mingling with its passing showers ; 

No storms to startle, and few clouds to shade, 

The even path his Christian virtues made. 

Yet not alone he lived 1 Soft voices near, 

With whisper’d sweetness, soothed the good man’s ear ; 

He heard them murmuring through the distant trees, 

While, softly wafted on the summer breeze, 

The hum of insects and the song of birds 
Spoke to his heart in tones more sweet than worda 

Him in those quiet shades the poor might bless, 

Though few intruded on his lonehness ; 

He fed the hungry, pitied the distress’d, 

And smooth’d their path to everlasting rest. 

Thus hearing Nature speak in every sound, 

Goodness and love in all her works he found. 

Sermons in stones and in the running brooks ; 

Wisdom far wiser than in printed books, 

And in the silence of his calm abode 
In nature’s works he worahipp’d nature’s God ! 

Matilda Houbtouh. 
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INVITATION TO SELBORNE. 


See, Selbome spreads her boldest beauties round 
The varied valley, and the mountain ground, 

Wildly majestic ! What is all the pride 
Of flats, with loads of ornaments Bupplie<l ? — 

Unpleasing, tasteless, impotent ex})eu8e, 

Compared with Nature’s rude magnificence. 

Arise, my stranger, to these wild scenes haste ; 

The unfinish’d farm awfiits yom* forming taste • 

Plan the pa^’ilion, airy, light, and true ; 

Tlirough the high arch call in the length ’ning view ; 
Expand the forest sloping up the liill ; 

Swell to a lake the scjuit, penurious rill ; 

Extend the vista ; raise the castle mound 
In antique taste, with turrets ivy-crown’d : 

O’er the gay lawn the flow’ry shrub dispread, 

Or with the blending garden mix the mead ; 

Bid China’s pale, fantastic fence delight ; 

Or with the mimic statue trap the sight. 

Oft on some evening, sunny, soft, and still, 

The Muse shall lead thee to the beech-grown hill, 

To spend in tea the cool, refreshing hour. 

Where nods in air the pensile, nest-like bower ; * 

Or where the hermit hangs the straw-clad cell,t 
Emerging gently from the leafy dell, 

* A kind of arbour on the eido of a hill, 
t A grotesque building, contrived by a young gentleman, who used ou 
occasion to appear in the character of a hermit. 
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By fancy planu’d ; as once th’ inventive maid 
Met the hoar sage amid the secret shade : 

Romantic spot ! from whence in prospect lies 
Whate’er of landscape charms onr feasting eyes, — 

The pointed spire, the hall, the pasture plain, 

The russet fallow, or the golden grain, 

'The breezy lake that sheds a gleaming light, 

Till all the fading picture fail the sight. 

Each to his task ; all different ways retire : 

Cull the dry stick ; call forth the seeds of fire ; 

Deep fix the kettle’s props, a forky row, 

Or give with farming hat the breeze to blow. 

Whence is this taste, the fui-nish’d hall forgot. 

To feast in gardens, or th’ unhandy grot 1 
Or novelty with some new charms sui’prises, 

Or from our very shifts some joy arises. 

Hark, while below the village bells ring round, 

Echo, sweet njTiiph, returns the soften’d sound : 

But if gusts rise, the rushing forests roar, 

Like the tide tumbling on the pebbly shore. 

Adown the vale, in lone, sequester’d nook, 

WTiere skirting woods imbrowu the dimpling brooti, 

The ruin'd convent lies ; here wont to dwell 
The lazy canon midst his cloister’d cell,* 

While Papal darkness brooded o’er tlie land, 

Ere Reformation made her glorious stand ; 

Still oft at eve l)elated shepherd swains 
See the cowl’d spectre skim the folded plains. 

To the high Temple w^ould my stranger gOjd 
^JThe mountain-brow comnnuids the woods below : 

In JewT}' first this order found a name, 

When madding Croisades set the world in flame ; 

When western climes, urged on by poj>e and priesl 
Pour’d forth their millions o’er the deluged East . 

• The ruiiM) of a Prior)', founded by Peter do Uupibus, Bishop cf 
Wmcheeter. 

w + The remains of a Preceptory of the Kiughts Templars ; at least it was a 
fcirui dependent upon some preceptory of that order. I find it wiie a preocptoi), 
lied the Prec€j>toiry of Suddingion ; now called Southington. 
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Luxurious knights, ill suited to defy 
To mortal fight Turc^tan chivalry. 

Nor be the parsonage by the Muse forgot — 

The partial bard admires his native sjxd ; 

Smit with its beauties, loved, as yet a child, 
Unconscious why, its capes, grotesque and wild. 
High on a mound th’ exalted gardens stand, 
Beneath, deep valleys, scoop'd by Nature’s hand, 

A Cobham here, exulting in his art, 

Might blend the general’s with the gardener’s paid ; 
Might fortify with all the martial trade 
Of rampart, bastion, fosse, and palisade ; ^ 

Might plant the mortar with wide tlireat’ning lK>re, 
Or bid the mimic cannon seem to roar. 

Now climb the steep, drop now your eye below 
Where round the blooming village orciiards grow ; 
There, like a picture, lies my lowly seat, 

A rural, shelter’d, unobserved retreat. 

Me far above the rest Selbomian scenes, 

The pendent forests, and the mountain greens. 

Strike with delight ; there spreads the distant view, 
That gradual fades till sunk in misty blue : 

Here Nature hangs her slojiy woods to sight, 

Ilills purl between and dart a quivering light. 


SELBORNE HANGER. 

A WIISTER PIECE. TO THE MISS B*****S. 

The bard, who sang so late in blithest strain 
Selbornian prospects, and the rural reign. 

Now suits his plaintive pipe to sadden’d tone, 

WTiile the blank swains the changeful year bemoan. 

How fallen the glories of these fading scenes ! 
The dusky beech resigns his vernal greens ; 

The yellow maple mourns in sickly hue, 

And russet woodlands crowd the dark’ning view. 
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Dim, clustering fogs involve the country round, 
The valley and the blended mountain ground 
Sink in confusion ; but with tempest-wing 
Should Boreas from his northern barrier spring, 

The rushing woods with deaf ’ning clamour roar, 
Like the sea tumbling on the pebbly shore. 

When spouting rains descend in torrent tides, 

See the tom zigzag weep its channel’d sides : 

Winter exerts its rage ; heavy and slow^ 

From the keen east rolls on the treasured snow ; 
Sunk with its weight the bending boughs are seen. 
And one bright deluge whelms the works of men. 
Amidst this savage landscape, bleak and bare, 
Hangs the chill hermitage in middle air ; 

Its liaunts foiTsaken, and its feasts forgot, 

A leaf-strown, lonely, <lesolated cot ! 

Is this the scene that late with rapture rang, 

WTiere Dolphy danced, and gentle Anna sang 1 
With fairy step where Harriet tripp’d so late. 

And, on her stump reclined, the musing Kitty sate 1 
Betum, dear nymphs ; prevent the purple spring. 
Ere the soft nightingale essays to sing ; 

Ere the first swallow sweeps the frcah’ning plain, 
Ere love-sick turtles breathe their amorous pain •, 
Let festive glee th’ enliven’d village raise, 

I’an’s blameless reign, and patriarchal days ; 

With pastoral dance the smitten swain surprise, 
And bring all Arcady l)cfore our eyes. 

Return, blithe maidens ; with you bring along 
Free, native humour ; all the charms of song ; 

The feeling heart, and unaffected ease ; 

Each nameless grace and ev’ry power to phsase. 


Mov. 1 , 1760 . 
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ON THE RAINBOW .♦ 

Look upon the R&inbo«r, and praise him that made it : very beautifUl it • 
In the brightness thereof.” — Ecdes., iliii. 11. 

On mommg or on evening cloud impress’d, 

Bent in vast curve, the watery meteor shines 
Delightfully, to th’ levell’d sun opposed ; 

Lovely refraction ! while the vivid brede 
In listed colours glows, th’ unconscious swain. 

With vacant eye, gazes on the divine 
Phenomenon, gleaming o’er the niumined fields, 

Or runs to catch the trejisures which it sheds. 

Not so the sage : inspired with pious awe, 

He hails the federal arch ;t and looking up, 

Adores that God, whose fingers form’d this bow 

Magnificent, compassing heaven about 

With a resplendent verge, “ Thou mad’st the cloud, 

“ Maker omnipotent, and thou the bow ; 

“ And by that covenant graciously liast sworn 
“ Never to drown the world again : J henceforth, 

“ Till time shall be no more, in ceaseless round, 

“ Season shall follow season ; day to night, 

“ Summer to winter, harvest to seed time, 

“ Heat shall to cold in regular array 
“ Succeed.” — Heav’n taught, so sang the Hebrew bard § 


A HARVEST SCENE. 

Waked by the gentle gleammgs of the mom. 
Soon clad, the reaper, provident of want, 
Hies cheerftil-hearted to the ripen’d field ; 
Nor hastes alone ; attendant by his side 


* ThiBand the following poem were published in the Gentleman’s Magfuuufi 
for 1783, page 955, as imitations of an old poet. — Ed. 

t Gen., ix. 12— 17. X Gen.,vm.22. § Moses, 
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His faithful wife, sole partner of his cares, 

Bears on her breast the sleeping babe ; behind, 
With steps unequal, trips her infant train j' 

Thrice happy pair, in love and labour join’d f 

All day they ply their task ; with mutual chat, 
Beguiling each the sultry, tedious hours. 

Around them falls in rows the sever’d com, 

Or the shocks lise in regular array. 

But when high noon invites to sliort repast, 
Beneath the shade of sheltering thorn they sit, 
Divide the simple meal, and drain the cask : 

The swinging cradle lulls the whimpering babe 
Meantime ; while growling round, if at the tread 
Of hasty passenger alarm’d, as of their store 
Protective, stalks the cur with bristling back. 

To guard the scanty scrip and russet frock. 


ON THE DARK, STILL, DRY, WARM WEATHER 

OCCASION A-Ll.Y HAPPHININO IN TIIHI WINTER MONTHS. 

Th’ imprison’d winds slumber within their caves, 

Fast bound : the fickle vane, emblem of change, 

Wavers no more, long settling to a point. 

All Nature nodding seems composed : thick steams, 
From land, from flood up-drawn, dimming the day, 
like a dark ceiling stand : ” slow through the air 
Gnssamcr floats, or, stretch’d from blade to blade, 

The wavy net-work whitens all the field. 

Push’d by the weightier atmosphere, up springs 
The ponderous mercury, from scale to scale 
Mounting, amidst the Torricellian tube.* 

While high in air, and poised upon his wings, 

Unseen, the soft, enamour’d woodlark runs 


The "biironieter. 
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Through all his maze of melody ; the brake, 

Loud with the blackbird’s bolder note, resounds. 

Sooth’d by the genial warmth, the cawing rook 
Anticipates the spring, selects her mate. 

Haunts her tall nest-trees, and with sedulous care 
Repairs her wicker eyrie, tempest-tom. 

The ploughman inly smiles to see upturn 
His mellow glebe, beet pledge of future crop : 

With glee the gardener eyes his smoking beds ; 

E’en pining sickness feels a short relief. 

The happy schoolboy brings transported forth 
His long-forgotten scourge, and giddy gig ; 

O’er the white patlis he whirls the rolling hoop, 

Or triumphs in tJie dusty fields of taw. 

Not BO the museful sage : — abroad he walks 
Contemplative, if haply he may find 
What cause controls the tempest’s rage, or whence. 
Amidst the savage season, Winter smiles. 

For days, for weeks, prevails the placid calm. 

At length some drops prelude a change : the sun 
With ray refracted, bursts the parting gloom, 

When all the chequer’d sky is one bright glare. 

Mutters the wind at eve ; tli’ horizon roiuid 
With angry aspect scowls : down rush the showera, 
An d float the deluged paths, and miry fieidi;. 
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sheep-walk, is a pleasing park-like spot, of about one mile 
by half that space, jutting out on the verge of the hill- 
country, where it begins to break down into the plains, and 
commanding a very engaging view, being an assemblage of 
hill, dale, woodlands, heath, and water. The prospect is 
bounded to the south-east and east by the vast range of 
mountains, called the Sussex Downs ; by Guild-down, near 
Guildford, and by the Downs round Dorking, and Byegate 
in Surrey, to the north-east; whicli altogether, with the 
country beyond Alton, and Farnham, form a noble and 
extensive outline. 

At the foot of this hiU, one stage, or step from the uplands, 
lies the village, which consists of one single straggling street, 
three quarters of a mile in length, in a sheltered vale and 
running parallel with the Hanger. The houses are divided 
from the hill by a vein of stiff clay, (good wheat land,) yet 
stand on a rock of white stone, little in appearance removed 
from chalk ; but seems so far from being calcareous, that it 
endures extreme heat. Yet, that the freestone still pre- 
serves somewhat that is analogous to cluilk, is plain, from 
the beeches, which descend as low as those rocks extend, 
and no farther, and thrive as well on them, where the ground 
is steep, as on the chalks. 

The cart-way of the viUage divides, in a remarkable 


are certainly more elephant and graceful : the former, I think, has been teimed 
by Gilpin, the “ Venus ” of British troea. The plane and horse-chestnut will 
outvie it in a dense and deep rich foliage, while the oak will far outstrip all in 
ufi imposing and venerable aspect. The beech was foitnerly much moie 
planted than at present. It was admirably suitsd for the landscape gardening 
of the last century ; and the wood was of more value, being much in request 
for various parts of machinerj’, which the extensive use of iron has now super- 
«,Jod.— W. J. 

We quite agree with Mr. White in Ins praise of the bt'ech tree. When 
wo consider the beauty of its velvet green leaves, as they first burst forth in 
the spring, and its glowing russet foliage in the autumn, and then look at 
Its silvery bark, and bold projecting roots, both here and there covered with 
verdant mosses, it is impossible not to allow it to be “ the most lovely of all 
forest trees.” Those who have seen the Burnham beeches, the noble beech 
trees in Windsor Great Paik and its adjoining forest, and those in a forest 
between Heuley-on-Thames and Petsworth, will not he inclined to concur 
with Sir William Jardine, in preferring the ash, birch, and Huntingdon 
willow, to it. What are more graceful than the pendulous branches of the 
beech, covered with hosu' frost in winter t — Eo. 
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manner, two very incongruous soils. To the south-west is 
a rank clay, that requires the labour of years to render it 
mellow; while the gardens to the north-east, and small 
enclosures behind, consist of a warm, forward, crumbling 
mould, called black mabn, which seems highly saturated with 
vegetable and animal manure ; and these may perhaps have 
been the original site of the town ; while the woods and 
coverts might extend down to the opposite bank. 

At each end of the village, which runs from south-east to 
north-west, arises a small rivulet: that at the north-west 
end frequently fails ; but the other is a fine perennial spring, 
little influenced by drought or wet seasons, called Well- 
head.* This breaks out of some high grounds adjoining to 
Nore HiU, a noble chalk promontory, remarkable for senoiiig 
forth two streams into two different seas. The one to the 
south becomes a branch of the Arun, running to Arundel, 
and so faffing into the British Channel ; the other to the 
north. The 8elbome stream makes one branch of the Wey ; 
and, meeting the Blackdowri stream at Pledleigh, and the 
Alton and Famham stream at Tilford-bridge, swells into a 
considerable river, navigable at Godalming; from whence 
it passes to Guildford, and so into the Thames at Wey bridge ; 
and thus at the Nore into the German Ocean. 

Our wells, at an average, run to about sixty-three feet, 
and, when sunk to that depth, seldom fail ; but produce a 
fine limpid water, soft to the taste, and much commended by 
those who drink the pure element, but which does not lather 
well with soap. 

To the north-west, north, and east, of the village, is a 
range of fair enclosures, consisting of what is called a white 
malm, a sort of rotten or rubble stone, which, when turned 
up to the frost and rain, moulders to pieces, and becomes 
manure to itself. f 

Still on to the north-east, and a step lower, is a kind of 

* This spring produced, Septenuber 14, 11F81, after a severe hot summer, 
and a preceding dry spring and winter, nine gallons of water in a minute, which 
is five hundred and forty m an hour, and twelve thousand nine hundred and 
sixty, or two hundred and sixteen hogsheads in twenty-four hours, or one 
natural day. At this time many of the wells failed, and all the ponds in the 
vales were dry. 

■f* This soil produces good wheat and clover. 
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LAllGE OAKS. 


vast oak,* with a short squat body, and huge horizontal 
arms, extending almost to the extremity of the area. This 
venerable tree, surrounded with stone steps, and seats above 
them, was the delight of old and young, and a place of much 
resort m summer evenings ; where the former sat in grave 
debate, while the latter frolicked and danced before them. 
Long might it have stood, had not the amazing tempest in 
1703 overturned it at once, to the infinite regret of the 
inhabitants, and the vicar, wlio bestowed several pounds in 
setting it in its place again : but all his care could not avail ; 
the tree sprouted for a time, then withered and died. This 
oak I mention, to sliow to wliat a bulk planted oaks also may 
arrive ; and planted this tree must certainly have bi'cn, as 
appears from what is known concerning the antiquities of 
the viLlage.t 

tniH'8, to be the Bocne of recreation for the }ouths and children of llie neigh- 
bourhood ; and impresses an idea on the mind, that this village, even in Saxon 
times, could not be the most t of places, when the inhabitants thought 

l^roper to assign so spacious a spot for the sports and .amusements of its joung 
people.” — W. J 

* Two species of oak only are admitted into the British Flora, qihcrciui 
robur, and {flora. Several others, howe\er, have been introduced, and 

grow well; the qun’cas robur is, iicvei iheless, sujieiior to all of them. The 
other species aie said to he moie susceptible of the dry rot. — \V. J. 

+ The celebrated Couthorpe oak, upon an estate near Wctlierliv, belonging 
to the Right Hon. Lady Stoiirton, measures, vmlun thiee feet of the suitaee, 
16 yatils in circumterenee, and close by tho ground, 26 sards. Its hciglii is 
about 80 'feet, and its piineipal limb e.xlends 16 yards tiom the boll. Tho 
Greendale oak, at a loot from tlie ground, is in circnrnfeienee 33 feet 10 inches 
The Shire oak concih nearly 707 square >aids; the bnincln-s strctclnng into 
three counties, — York, Nottingham, and Dciby. The Faiilop oak in Esse.v, 
at a yaid from the giouiid, is 36 feet in ciicuniferencc. Dainorj’s oak, in 
Doi-sctshirc, at tho ground, was m ciieumforcnco 68 b et, and, when dcca)ing, 
became hollow, forming a cavity capable of containing 20 men. An oak, felled 
at Withy Park, Shropshire, in 1697, was 9 feet in diameter without the bark. 
The Baddington oak, in the Vale of Gloiiecstc'r, was 54 feet in circumference 
at the base , and Wallace’s oak, in Torwood, in the county of Stilling, must 
have been at least 11 or 12 feet in diametei — W. J. 

Tho Gulynos oak was one of the hugest trees of the kind in England on 
record. It grew in the c,ounty of Monmouth. F'lvo men wore each twenty 
da\8 in stripping and cutting it down ; .ind a pair of eaw'yers were constantly 
employed 138 days in its conversion. Tho expense alone of doing ihm was 
82/. The main trunk of the tree was nine feet and a halt in diameter. It 
had been impioving for 400 jears, as found from tho rings in its butt. When 
standing, it overspiead 452 square yards. Its produce was 2426 feet of solid 
Umber, as ascertained from tho navy office returns. Tho hark produced 600 
pounds. — E d. 





THE RATEN TREE, 


IJ) 


On tlie Blacknfoor estate there is a small wood called 
Losel’s, of a few acres, that was lately furnished with a set 
of oaks of a peculiar growth and great value : they wer(‘ 
tall and taper like firs, but, standing near together, had 
very small heads, — only a little brush, wdthout any large 
hmbs. About twenty years ago, the bridge at the Toy, 
near Hampton Court, being much decayed, some trees were 
wanted for the repairs, that were fifty feet long without 
bough, and would measure tw'elve inches diameter at the 
little end.* Twenty such trees did a piin^eyor find in this 
little w'ood, wuth this advantage, that many of them 
answered the description at sixty feet. These trees were 
sold for £20 a-piece. 

In the centre of this grove there stood an oak, w hich, 
though shapely and tall on the w^hole, bulged out into a large 
excrescence about the middle of the stem. On this a pair <if 
ravens had fixed tlicir residence for such a series of years, 
that the oak was distinguished by the title of the iCaVen 
Tree. Many w’ore the attempts of the neighbouring youths 
to get at this eyri(‘ : the difiicuJty whetted their inclinatious, 
and each w'as ambiti(,)us of surmounting the arduous task. 
But when they arrived at tl\e sw'elling, it jutted out so in 
their w’^ay, and was so far beyond their grasp, that the most 
daring lads wxre awed, and acknowledged the undertaking 
to be too hazardous. So the ravens built on, nest upon 
nest, in perfect security, till the fatal day arrived in which 
the wood W'as to be levelled. It w'as in the month of 
February, when those bii'ds usually sit. The saw wa.s 
applied to the butt, the wedges were inserted into the 
opening, the w’oods echoed to the heavy blow's of the beeth*, 
or mallet, the tree nodded to its fall ; but still the dam sat 
on. At last, wIkui it gave w'aj, the bird was flung from her 
nest ; and, though her parental aifection deseiwed a better 
fate, W'as whipped dowm by the tw'igs, w'hich brought her 
dead to the grouiid.f 


• The gi eater part of these trees still support the bridge, — E d. • 

+ A similar instance of parental affection occurred, a few years ago, in 
Richmond Park. Some tall spindly trees had to bo taken down. A squirrel 
had built her rfrry on tho top of one of them, and had just brought forth some 
young. The axo was applied to the roots of tho tree ; the cord swayed it 
backwards and forwards; and at last it fell ; and the affectionate mother was 
killed in the Ml, refusing to the last to quit her hapless offspring. — E d. 
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OUUIOUS FOSSIL SHELLS, 


LETTEE III. 

TO THE SAME. 

The fossil shells of this district, and sorts of stone, such as 
have fallen within my ohaervation, must not be passed over 
ill silence. And, first, I must mention, as a great curiosity, 
a specimen that was ploughed up in the chalky fields, near 
the side of the Down, and given to me for the singularity of 
its appearance, which, to an incurious eye, seems like a 
petrified fish of about four inches lon^, the cardo passing 
for a head and moutli. It is in reality a bivalve of the 
Linnsean genus of my tills, and the spt'cies of crista yalli : 
called by Lister, rastellum ; by Jiumphius, ostreum plicatum 
minus ; by D’ Argenville, auris porci, s. crista yalli ; and by 
those who make collections, cock’s comb. Though 1 applied 
to several such in Loudon, I never could meet with an 
entire specimen ; nor could 1 ever find in books any engrav- 
ing from a perfect one. In the superb museum at Leicester 
House, permission was given me to examine for this article ; 
and though I was disappointed as to the fossil, I was highly 
gratified with the sight of several of the shells themselves in 
high preservation. This bivalve is only known to inhabit 
the Indian Ocean, where it fixes itself to a zoophyte, known 
by the name yoryonia. 

Cornua ammonis* are very common about this vilJage. As 
we were cutting an inclining path up the Hanger, the 
labourers found them frequeutly on that steep, just under 
the soil, in the chalk, and of a considerable size. In the 
lane above Wellhead, in the w ay to Emshot, they abound in 

* There is a village m the west of England, remarkable for the quantity it 
possesses of the “ Cormt ammonia." The name of it is Keynsbam, between 
Bath and Bristol. This has given use to a fabulous legend, which says that 
St. Keyna, from whom the place takes its name, resided here in a solitary 
wood, full of venemouB serpents, and her prayers converted them into stones, 
which still retain their shape. — Sec Espnella’s Letters from England, vol. iik 
p. 362. — Bev, J. Mitford. 
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the bank, in a darkish sort of marl ; and are usually very 
small and soft ; but in Clay’s Pond, a little farther on, at 
the end of the pit, where the soil is dug out for manure, I 
have occasionally observed them of large dimensions, perhaps 
fourteen or sixteen inches in diameter. But as these did 
not consist of firm stone, but were formed of a kind of terra 
hpidosa^ or hardened clay, as soon as they were exposed to 
the rains and frost, they mouldered away. These seemed as 
if they were a very recent production. In the chalk-pit, at 
the north-west end of the Hanger, large nautili are some- 
times observed. 

In the very thickest strata of our freestone, and at con- 
siderable depths, well diggers often tind large scallops, or 
pectines, having both slu^lls deeply striated, and ridged and 
furrowed alternately. They are highly impregnated with, il’ 
not wholly composed of, the stone of the quarry. 


LETTEli IV. 

TO THE SAME. 

As, m last letter, the freestone of this place has been only 
mentioned incidentally, I sliall liere become more particular. 

This stone is in great request for hearth-stones, and the 
beds of ovens.; and in lining of lime-kilns it turns to good 
account ; for the workmen use sandy loam instead of mortar ; 
the sand of which fluxes,* and runs, by the intense heat, and 
so cases over the whole face of the kihi with a strong 
vitrified coat lilio glass, that it is W’ell preserved from 
injuries of weather, and endures thirty or forty years. 
When cliiselled smooth, it makes elegant fronts for houses, 
equal in colour ajid grain to the Bath stone ; and superior 
m one respect, that, when seasoned, it does not scale. 
Decent chimney-pieces are worked from it, of much closer 
and liner grain than Portland ; and rooms are floored with 

• There may, probably, be also m the chalk itself, that is burnt for lime 
a proportion of sand ; for few chalks are so pure as to have none. 
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SATO) STONE. 


it ; but it proves rather too soft for this purpose. It is a 
freestone, cutting in all directions ; yet has something of a 
grain parallel with the horizon, and therefore should not be 
surbeaded, but laid in the same position that it grows in the 
quarry.* On the ground abroad tliis fire-stone will not 
succeed for ])avemcnt8, because, probably, some de^ee of 
saltneas prevailing within it, the rain tears the slabs to 
pieces.f Though this stone is too hard to bo acted on by 
Aunegar, yet both the wdiite part, and even the blue rag, 
ferment strongly in mineral acids. Though the white stone 
will not boar wet, yet in every quarry, at intervals, there are 
thin strata of blue rag, which resist rain and frost, and are 
excellent for pitching of stables, paths, and courts, and for 
building of dry walls against banks, a valuable species of 
fencing, much in use in this village ; and for mending ot 
roads. This rug is ragged and stubborn, and will not liew’ 
to a smooth fac,e ; but is very durable ; yet, as these strata 
are shallow, and lie dee}>, large quantities cannot be procured 
but at considerable expense. Among the blue rags turn up 
some blocks tinged with a stain of yellow, or rust colour, 
winch seem to bo nearly as lasting as the blue ; and every 
now' and then balls of a friable substance, like rust of iron, 
called rust balls. 

In Wolmer Eorest, I see but one sort of stone, culled by 
the w'orkmen sand, or forest stone. This is generally of 
tlie colour of rusty iron, and might probably be w'orked as 
iron ore; is very hard and heaAy, and of a firm, compact 
texture, and composed of a small roundish crystalline grit, 
cemented together by a brown, terrene, fciTuginous matter ; 
will not cut without difficulty, nor easily strike fire with 
steel. Being often found in broad flat pieces, it makes good 
pavement for paths about houses, never becoming slippery 
in frost or rain ; is excellent for dry walls, and is sometimes 
used in buildings. In many parts of that waste, it lies 

• To mrhed etonc is to set it edgewise, contrary to the posture it had in the 
quarrj, says Dr. Plot. — Oi^'vrdsh. p. 77. But surbeddiiig does not succeed in 
our dry v,alls ; neither do we use it so in ovens, tiiough he says it is best for 
Teynton stone. 

d- Firestone is full of salts, and baa no sulphur ; must be close grained, 
and have no interstices. Nothing supports fire like 8.%lt8 ; saltstono perishes 
exposed to wet and frost.” — Plot’s Staff, p. lo2. 
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fjcattered on the surface of the ground ; but is dug on 
Weaver’s Down, a vast hill on the eastern verge of that 
forest, whore the ])it8 are shallow, and the stratum thin. 

This stone is imperishable. 

Drom a notion of rendering their work the more elegant, 
and giving it a finish, masons chip this stone into small 
fragments about the size of the head of a large nail, and 
then stick the pieces into the wet mortar along the joints of 
their freestone walls. This embellishment carries an odd 
appearance, and has occasioned strangers sometimes to ask 
us pleasantly, “ Whether we fastened our walls together 
with tenpeiuiy nails ?” 


LETTER V. 

TO THE SAME. 

Among the singularities of this place, the two rocky hollow 
lanes, the one to Alton, and the other to the forest, deserve 
our attention. These roads, running through the malm 
lands, are, by the trallic of ages, and the fretting of water, 
worn down through the first stratum of our freestone, and 
partly through the second ; so that they look more lilce 
water-courses than roads ; and are bedded with naked rag 
for furlongs togetln'r. In many places they are reduced 
sixteen or eighteen feet beneath the level of the fields ; and, 
after floods, and in frosts, exhibit very grotesque and wild 
appearances, from the tangled roots that are tw isted among 
the strata, and from the torrents rushing down their broken 
sides ; and especially when those cascades are frozen into 
icicles, hanging in all the fanciful shapes of frost-work. 
These rugged gloomy scenes affright the ladies when they 

C dowm into thorn, from the paths above, and make timid 
3meu shudder while they ride along them; but delight 
the naturalist with their various botany, and particularly 
with their curious filices, with wLich they abound.* 


* The deep lanes in this part of Ilarapshire and Sussex are tinly charming, 
fiom the loou of tices twisting themselves, as they do, in fantastic shapt-s 
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BAIN, 


The manor of Selbome, were it strictly looked after, with 
all its kindly aspects, and all its sloping coverts, virould 
swarm with game : even now, hares, partridges, and phea- 
sants, abound ; and in old days, w'oodcocks were as plentiful. 
There are few^ quails, because they more affect opeu fields 
than enclosures ; after harvest some few land-rails are seen. 

The parish of Selbome, by taking in so much of the 
forest, is a vast district. Those who tread the bounds are 
employed part of three days in the business, and are of 
opinion that the outline, in all its curves and indentings, 
does not comprise less tlian thirty miles. 

The village stands in a sheltered spot, secured by the 
Hanger from the strong westerly winds. The air is soft, 
but rather moist from the effluvia of so many trees ; yet 
perfectly healthy, and free from agues. 

The quantity of rain that falls on it is very considerable, 
ns may bo supposed iu so wmody and mountainous n district. 
As my experience in measuring the water is but of short 
date, I am not qualified to give the mean quantity.* 1 only 
know that 
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The village of Selbome, and large hamlet of Oakbanger, 
with the single farms, and many scattered houses along the 


among the rocky strata, — the quantity of wild flowora, — the pretty mosaes 
covenng the rocks and roots, — the ti irk I mg water over head, — and the ahado 
afforded by overhanging trees and ahruba. — E d. 

* A very intelligent gentleman aeaurea me, (and be ajicaka from upwards of 
forty years* expenence), that the mean ram of any plare cannot bo aacerlained 
till a pciaou has measured it for a VC 17 long pt-nod “ If I had only measured 
the rain/* saya be, “for the four first years from 1740 to 1743, I should have 
said the mean rain at Lyndon was I 64 inches for the >car; if from 1740 to 
1750, I 84 inches. The mean min before 1763 was 20*; tiom J 763 and since, 
25J ; from 1770 to 1780, 26. If only 1773, 1774, and 1775 bad been 
measured, Lyndon mean mm would have been called 32 inrhea, — increasing 
from 16'6 to 32. 
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verge of the forest, contain upwards of six hundred and 
seventj inhabitants. 

We abound with poor; many of whom are sober and 
industrious, and live comfortably, in good stone or brick 
cottages, which are glazed, and have chambers above stairs ; 
mud buildings we have none. Besides the employment from 
husbandry, the men work in hop gardens, of which we have 
many ; and fell and bark timber. In the spring and summer 
the women weed the com ; and enjoy a second harvest in 
September by hop-picking. Formerly, in the dead months, 
they availed themselves greatly by spinning wool, for making 
of barragons, a genteel corded stuff*, much in vogue at that 
time for summer wear ; and chiefly manufactured at Alton, 
a neighbouring tovm, by some of the people called Quakers. 
The inhabitants enjoy a good share of health and longevity , 
and the parish swarms with children. 


LETTEB VI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Should I omit to describe vrith some exactness the Forest 
of Wolmer, of which three-fffths perhaps lie in this parish, 
my account of Selbome would be very^ imperf'ect, as it is a 
district abounding with many curious productions, both 
animal and vegetable; and has often afforded me much 
entertainment, l)oth as a sportsman and as a naturalist.* 

The royal Forest of W olmer is a tract of land of about 
seven miles in length, by two and a half in breadth, running 
nearly from north to south, and is abutted on — to begin to 
the south, and so to proceed eastward — by the parishes of 
Greatham, Lysse, Bogate, and Trottoii, in the county of 
Sussex ; by Bramshot, Hedleigh, and Kingsley. This royalty 

* Wolmor Forest has partly been encloaed and planted by the Crown, and 
tbe sbootinp over it, with the laigo pond, so often mentioned by Mr. White, 
leafed to Sir Charles Taylor, Bart., of Hnlh combe. — Ed. 
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WOLMER FOREST. 


consists entirely of sand, covered with heath and fern ; but 
is somewhat diversified with hills and dales, without having 
one standing tree in the whole extent. In the bottoms, 
where the waters stagnate, are many bogs, which formerly 
abounded with subterraneous trees ; though Dr. Plot says 
positively,* “ that there never were any fallen trees hidden in 
the mosses of the southern counties.” But he was mistaken ; 
for I myself have seen cottages on tlie verge of this wdlcl 
district, whose timbers consisted of a black hard wood, 
looking like oak, wliich the owners assured me they procured 
from the bogs by probing the soil wdth spits, or some such 
instruments ; but the ])cat is so much cut out, and the moors 
have been so well examined, that none has been found of 
late.t Besides the oak, 1 have also been shown pieces of 
fossil-wood, of a paler colour, and softer nature, w hich the 
inhabitants called fir; but, upon a nice examination, and 
trial by fire, I could discover nothing resinous in them : 

* See his Hist, of Staffordshire. 

T Old people have assured me, th.at, on a winter’s inorninfr, they have dis- 
covered these trees, in the bogs, |)\ the hoar tiost, whirli lay longer over the 
space where they were concealed, than on the surrounding morass. Nor does 
tins seem to be a fanciful notion, but consistent with true philosophy. 
Dr, Hales saith, “ That the wiirmth of the earth, at some depth under ground, 
has an influence in promoting a thaw, as well as the change of the weather 
from a freezing to a thawing state, .s manifest, from this observation, viz., 
Nov. 29, 1731, a little snow having f.illcn in the night, it was, hy eleven the 
next morning, mostly melted away on the surface of the earth, except m 
several places in Bushy Paik, where there were diains dug and covered with 
earth, on which the snow continued to he, wluthcr those drams were full of 
water or dry ; as also wheie olm-]'ipcs lay undei ground . a plum proof this, 
that those drains intercepted the waimth of the earth from ascending from 
greater depths below them; for the snow lae where the dnim had more than 
four feet depth of cartli over it. It continued also to he on thatch, tilt's, aiici 
the tops of walLs.” — See Hales’s JJfrninslatics, p. 360 Quere, Might not 
such observations he reduced to douichtic use, by promoting the discover) of 
old obliterated drains and wells about houses ; and, in Roman stations and 
camps, lead to the finding of pavements, baths, and graves, and other hidden 
relics of curious antiquity ^ 

I lave now in my possession a snufF-hox, formerly the property of Rn 
Waiver Scott, on which is the following inscription : “Oak found near Goidon 
Castle, twenty feet below the surface of tiie ground.” From the great ago 
of the wood, it has tlic appearance of having nearly turned to a substance 
resembling agate. In a begin RtafFordshiie, with which 1 am well acquainted, 
huge oak trees, at a considei-able depth, might be found, from tho snow having 
melfod away on the surface. — En. 
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and, therefore, rather suppose that they were parts of a 
willow or alder, or some such aquatic tree.* 

This lonely domain is a very agreeable haunt for many 
sorts of wild fowls, which not only frequent it in the winter, 
but breed there in the summer ; such as lapwings, snipes, 
w'ild-ducks, and, as I have discovered within these lew years, 
teals. Partridges in vast plenty are bred in good seasons 
on the verge of this forest, into which they love to make 
excursions ; and in particular, in the dry summer of 1740 
and 1741, and some years after, they swarmed to such a 
degree, that paHies of unreasonable sportsmen killed 
tw('nty and sometimes thirty brace in a day.f 

But there was a nobler species of game in tliis forest, 
now extinct, wiiich I have heard old people say abounded 
much before shooting fl}ing became so common, and that 
was the heath-cock, or black game. When 1 w'as a little 
boy, 1 recollect one coming now and then to my father’s 
table. The last ])ack remembered was killed about thirty- 
live years ago ; and within th(‘se ten years one solitary 
grey hen w'as sprung by some bc'agles, in beating for a hare. 
The sportsman cried out, “ A hen pheasant! ” but a gentle- 
man present, who hud often seen black game in the north 
of England, assart'd me that it was a grey hen.;}: 

* The remains of trees arc found in most of tlie marshes in Great Britain ; 
f»ut the mosses in the nortli of England, and all those of Seotland, contain 
trees often of immense size. These are geneially oak, hireh, different 
willows, or alder, and the Scotch fir, pimm si/lveatna. Being embedded to 
oonsiderablc depths, they are sometimes in a pci feet state, and eompletely 
saturated with the soil in which they he. In the Highlands, the Seoteh fir 
abounds, and retains so much lesin as to he used for lights during winter, for 
which purpose it is dug out, dried and split into narrow lengths. — W,J. 

+ Black game may now’ be found in the forest, and a few' grouse. — E d. 

J Black game have mci eased greatly in the southern counties of Scotland 
*nd north of England W'lthin the last few jears. It is a pretty general 
opinion, though an erroneous one, that they drive away the red grouse ; the two 
species require very different kinds of cover, and will never interfere. It is to 
be regretted that some of our cxtenBive and wealthy northcni proprietors do 
no attempt the introduction of the W’ood grouse ; extensive pine or birch forests 
with quiet, would bo all the requisites , and the birds themselves, oi their young, 
could bo very easily obtained, and at a trifling expense. In Mr. J. Wilson’s 
Zoological Illustrations, there is an excellent plate of the tetrao uropJtasianica 
of North America, a very handsome speeics, which, with some othei's lately 
discovered by Mr. Douglas, might be introtluced into this country, and form 
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Nor does the loss of our black game prove the only gap 
in the 3auna Selbomiensis, or “ Natural History oi' Sel- 
borne for another beautiful link in the chain of beings is 
wanting, — I mean the red-deer,* which, toward the begin- 
ning of this century, amounted to about five hundred head, 
and made a stately appearance. There is an old keeper, 
now alive, named Adams, whose great-grandlather (men- 
tioned in a perambulation taken in 1635), grandfather, 
father, and s^’, enjoyed the head keepership of Wolmer 
Forest in succession, for more than an hundred years. 
This person assures me, that his father has often told him 
that Queen Anne, as she was joum^iig on the Portsmouth 
road, did not think the Forest of AVoIiiut beneath her royal 
regard. For she came out of the' great road at Liphock, 
which is just by, and reposing herself, on a bank, snioothed 
lor that purpose, lying about half a mile to the east ot 
Wolmer J*ond, and stdl called Queen’s Bank, saw with 
great complacency and satisfaction the w hole herd of red- 
deer brought by the keepers along the vale before her, 
consisting then of about five hundred head.f A sight this, 
worthy the attention of the greatest sovtTcign ! But he 
farther adds, that, by means of the Waltham blacks, or, to 
use his own expression, as soon as they began blacking, 
they were reduced to about fifty head, and so continued 
decreasing tdl the time of the late lluke of Cumberland. 
It is now more than thirty vears ago that his highness sent 
down a huntsman, and six yeoman prickers, in scarlet 
jackets laced with gold, attended by the stag-hounds, order- 

a fine afUIiUon to our feathered game. The little American partridge, the 
ortyx hortalis of naturalists, has been introduced, and is now plentiful, in 
some counties in England — W. J, 

• Red deer are still to be found in the New Forest, and Her Majesty's 
buck-hounds are sent there every year to hunt them. One stag a few years 
ago found near L>ndhui-8t was taken not far from Salisbuiy. — Eo. 

•f* The following curious fact may be mentioned with lespcct to red deer, 
a# proving their attachment to favourite localities. The late Duke of Atholl, 
wishing to increase the stock of red deer in his park, took the opportunity of 
a very severe winter to draw the deer* fiom their hills and mountains. This 
Tras done by scattering food in a line to the park, and a great extent of the 
jjiiling of it was removed. When hunger had thus compelled the deer to 
enter it, toils were put up, the fencing was replaced and the deei enclosed* 
They pined away, however, and in two years not one was left alive. — E d. 
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mg them to take every deer in this forest alive, and to 
convoy them in carts to Windsor. In the course of the 
summer they caught every stag, some of which showed 
extraordinary diversion ; but, in the following 'winter, when 
the hinds were also* carried off, such fine chases were exhi- 
bited as served the country people for matter of talk and 
wonder for years afterwards, I saw myself one of the 
yeoman prickers single out a stag from the herd, and must 
confess that it was the most curious feat of activity I ever 
beheld, — superior to anything in Mr. Astley’s riding-school. 
The exertions made by the horse and deer much exceeded 
all my expectations, though the former OTeatly excelled the 
latter in speed. When the devoted deer was separated 
from his companions, they gave him, by their watches, law, 
as they called it, for twenty minutes ; when, sounding their 
horns, the stop-dogs were permitted to pursue, and a most 
gallant scene ensued. 


LETTEE VII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Though large herds of deer do much harm to the neigh- 
bourhood, yet the injury to the morals of the people is 
of more moment than the loss of their crops.* The temptation 
is irresistible ; for most men are sportsmen by constitution: 
and there is such an inherent spirit for hunting in human 
nature, as scarce any inhibitions can restrain. Hence, 
towards the beginning of this century, all this country was 
wild about deer- stealing. Unless ho were a hunter, as they 
afiected to call themselves, no young person was allowed to 


* Nothing can be more true than thebe remarkb. 'J'he state of demoralisa- 
tion of the people in the neiglibourhood of the Now Forest, for instance, is 
beyond what can well be imagined. Deer stealing is a temptation which few 
of them can resist, and the consequence is idleness, drunkenness, and immorality. 
The Act of Parliament which removes the deer iiom the N«w Forest, will 
confer a blessing on the whole neighbourhood. — Ed, 
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be possessed of manbo(>d or gallantry. The Waltham blacks 
at length committed such enormities, that Government was 
forced to interfere \vdth that severe and Banguinary act 
called the Black Act,* which now comprehends more felonies 
than any law that ever was framed before ; and, thei*efore, 
a late oishop of Winchester, when urged to re-stock 
Waltham chase, t refused, from a motive worthy of a pre- 
late, replying, that “It had done mischief enougn already.’' 

Our old race of deer-stealers are hardly extinct yet. It 
was but a little while ago that, ovc'r their ale, they used to 
recount the exploits of their vouth ; such UvS watching the 
pregnant hind to her lair, ami wiieu the calf was dropped, 
paring its feet with a ptuikniie to the quiek, to prevent its 
escape, till it w’as large and fat enough to be killed ; the 
shooting at one of tluir neighbours with a bullet, in a 
turnip-field, by moonshine, mistaking him for a deer ; and 
the losing a dog in the following extraordinary manner: — 
Some fellows, suspecting that a calf new-fallen was depo- 
sited in a certain spot of thick fern, went with a lurcher to 
surprise it ; when the parent hind rushed out of the brake, 
ancf taking a vast spring, with all her feet close together, 
pitched upon the neck of the dog, and broke it sliort in two. 

Another temptation to idleness and sporting, was a num- 
ber of rabbits, w^hich possessed all the hillocks and diy 
places ; but these being iiK^onvemiemt to the huntsmen, on 
account of their burrows, w hen they came to take away the 
deer, they pennitted the country people to destroy them ail. 

Such forests and wastes, when their allurements to irre- 
gularities are removed, are of considerable senice to neigh- 
bourhoods that verge u])()n them, by furnishing them with 
peat and turf for tlnir firing; with fuel for the burning 
their lime ; and with ashes for their grasses ; and by main- 
taining their geese and their stock of young cattle at little 
or no exjiense.J 

* Statute 9 Gfo. I. c. 22. 

•f* Tina cha»e remains unstoeked to tins day ; the bishop was Dr. Hoadley. 

This WHS the case when Mr. White wrote this passage; but alas, emce 
then Parhamentary enactments liave deprived the labourers of much of their 
rights of common, by enclosing them, and thus much of their means of sub- 
sistence, and consequently of their prosponty, have disappeared. Whenever 
labour was slack, the common was always a reserve on which the labourer 
could employ himself, by cutting ^uel, making brooms, &c. — En. 
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The manor farm of the parish of Greatham has an 
admitted claim, I see, by an old record taken from the 
Tower of London, of turning all live stock on the forest, at 
proper seasons, hidentibus except is, “ sheep excepted.*’ * 
The reason, 1 presume, why sheep are excluded is, because, 
being such close grazers, they would pick out all the finest 
grasses, and hinder the deer from thriving. 

Though (by statute 4 and 5 William and Mary, c. 23) 
“ to bum on any waste, between Candlemas and Midsummer, 
any grig, ling, heath and furze, gorse, or fem, is punishable 
\\dth wliippiiig, and confinement in the house of correction;” 
yet, in this forest, about March or April, according to the 
dryness of the season, such vast heath-fires are lighted up, 
that they often get to a masterless head, and, catching the 
hedges, have sometimes been communicated to tlio under- 
woods, woods, and coppices, here great damage has ensued. 
The ph'u for these burnings is, that, wlien tlie old coat of 
heath, Ac., is consumed, yoiiiig will sprout up, and afford 
much tmider browse for catth^ ; but where there is large old 
furze, the fire, following the roots, consumes the very 
ground ; so that for hundi’cds of acres notliiiig is to be seen 
but smother and desolation, the whole circuit round looking 
like the cinders of a volcano ; and, the soil being quite 
exhausted, no traces of vegetation are to be found for years. 
These conflagrations, as they take place usually with a 
north-east or east w ind, mucli annoy this village with their 
smoke, and often alarm the country; and once, in particular, 
I remember that a gentleman, wlio lives end Andover, 
coming to my house, wdien lie got on tlie dowms between 
that town and Winchester, at twenty-five miles distance, 
was surprised much with smoke and a liot smell of fire ; and 
concluded that Alresford was in flames ; but when he came 
to that town, he then had apprehensions for the next villagt', 
and so on to the end of his journey. 

On two of the most conspicuous eminences of this forest, 
stand two arbours, or bowers, made of the boughs of oaks : 
tlie one called Waldon Lodge, the other Brimstone Lodge ; 
these the keepers renew annually on the feast of St. Barnabas, 

* For ttif privilege the owner of that estate used to pay to the king annuallv 
•even bushels of outs. 
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taking the old materials for a perquisite. The farm 
called Blackmoor, in this parish, is obliged to find the posts 
and brushwood for the former ; while the farms at Greatham, 
in rotation, furnish for the latter ; and are all enjoined to 
cut and deliver the materials at the spot. This custom 
I mention, because 1 look upon it to be of very remote 
antiquity. 


LETTEE VIIT. 

TO TIIK SAME. 

On the verge of the forest, as it is now circumscribed, are 
three considerable lakes ; two in Oakhanger, of which I have 
nothing particular to say ; and one called Bin’s, or Bean’s 
Pond, W'liich is worthy the attention of a naturalist or a 
sportsman ; for, being crowded at the upper end with 
willows, and wuth the carex cesjntom, “clumpy sedge,”* it 
aifords such a safe and pleasant shelter to wild ducks, teals, 
snipes, &c. that they breed there. In the winter this covert 
is also frequented by foxes, and sometimes by pheasants; 
and the bogs produce many curious plants.t 
By a perambulation of Wolmer Eorest and the Holt, 
made in 1085, and the eleventh year of Charles the First, 
(which now lies before me,) it ap])ears that the limits of the 
former are much circumscribed. For, to say nothing of the 
farther side, with which 1 am not so well acquainted, the 
bounds on this side, in old times, came into Binswmod, and 
extended to the ditch of Ward-le-harn Park, in which stands 
the curious mount, called King John’s Hill, and Lodge Hill, 
and to the verge of Hariley Mauduit, called Mauduit-hatch ; 
comprehending also Shortheath, Oakhanger, and Oak-woods ; 
a large district, now private property, though once belonging 
to the royal domain. 

* I mean that sort which, rising into tall hassocks, is called by the foresters 
torrets ; a corruption I suppose of turrets. 

Wild ducks and teal also bleed in the thick heather in the neighbour 
hood. — E d. 

f For which consult Letter lxxxit. to Mr. Barrington. 
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It is remarkable, that the term pwrlieu is never once men- 
tioned in this long roll of parchment. It contains, besides 
the perambulation, a rough estimate of the value of the 
timbers, which were considerable, growing at that time in the 
district of the Holt ; and enumerates the officers, supenor 
and inferior, of those joint forests, for the time being, and 
their ostensible fees and perquisites. In those days, as at 
present, there were hardly any trees in Wolmer Forest. 

Within the present limits of the forest are three con- 
siderable lakes, Hogmer, Cranmer, and Wolmer ; all of 
vliich arc stocked with carp, tench, eels, and perch : but the 
hsh do not thrive well, because the water is hungry, and the 
bottoms are a naked sand. 

A circumstance respecting these ponds, though by no 
means peculiar to them, 1 eannot pass over in silence : and 
that is, that instinct by which in summer all the kinc, 
whether oxen, cows, calves, or heifers, retire constantly to 
tho vatfrn during the hotter hours; where, being more 
f‘xempt from flies, and inhaling the coolness of that element, 
some belly deep, and some only to mid-leg, they ruminate 
and solace themselves from about ten in tlie morning till 
four in the afternoon, and then return to their feeding. 
During this great proportion of the day, they drop much 
dung, in which insects nestle, and so supply food for the lish, 
which would be poorly subsisted, but for this contingency * 
Thus IVature, wlio is a great economist, converts the ri'cre- 
ation of one animal to the support of another! Thomson, who 
was a nice obsc'rver of natural occurronc(*s, did not let this 
pleasing circumstance escape him. He says in his Sunwier , — 

“ A vanous group the herds and flocks compose • 

on gnussy bank, 

Some mminating lie ; wiulo others stand 
Half in tho flood, and, often bendmg, sip 
The circling surface.” 

Wolmer Pond, so called,' I suppose, for eminence sake, is 

• This passage proves what an accuiate obeerver Mr. White wag of appa- 
rently trifling tacts and circunietances in natural history. He niiglit have 
added to the above that so erononneal is Nature, that when cattle arc ^standing 
m the water, they whisk off vast quantities of flies, which are greedily devoured 
hy the fisli vdiieh assemble about them, and these, more than the dune, siinolv 
thexn with food. — E d. 
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a vast lake for this part of the world, containing in its whole 
circumference, 2649 yards, or very near a mile and a half. 
The length of the north-west and opposite side is about 704 
yards and tlie breadth of the south-west end about 456 yards. 
This measurement, wdiich 1 caused to be made with good 
exactness, gives an area of about sixty-six acres, exclusive of 
a large irrt^gular arm at the north-east comer, which we did 
not take into the reckoning. 

On the face of this expanse of waters, and perfectly secure 
from fowlers, lie all day long, in the winter season, vast 
flocks of ducks, teals, and w'idgi'ons, of various denominations; 
when' they preen, and solace, and rest themselves, till 
towards sunset, when they issue forth in little parties — for 
in their natural state tliey are all birds of the night — to feed 
in the brooks and meadows: returning again witli the dawn 
of the morming ! Had this lake an arm or tno more, and 
were it planted round with thick eoveit (for now^ it is per- 
fectly naked), it migld make a valuable decoy. 

Yet neither its extemt, nor the dearness of its water, nor 
the resort of various and curious fowls, nor its ])icturcsque 
groups of cattle, can render this mere so remarkable, as tlie 
great quantity of coins that were found in its bed about 
forty years ago.=*‘ 


LETT Ell IX. 

TO TUE SAME. 

Hr way of supplement, I shall trouble you once more on 
this subject, to inform you that AVoimer, with her sister 
forest AyJes Holt, ahns Alice Holt,t as it is called in old 
records, is held by grant from the crown for a term of years. 


* Some of these corns came afterwards into the posseBsion of the author. 
They were all copper, part were of Marcus Auielius, and the Empress 
Faustina, his wife, the father and uinthcr of Cominodus. — W. J. 

f “In Rot. Inquisit. do statu forest, in Scacc.ar. JRi Ed. III.,’’ it ia called 
Aisholt. In the same, “ Tit. Woolmer and Aisholt Hantisc. DominuB Rex 
habet nnam capellam in haia suA dc Kingesle.” “ JJaia, sepei, sepiraentuia^ 
fHircus : a Gall, haie and hayc.** — Spelman’s Glossary, 
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The grantees that the author rememhers, are, — Brigadier- 
G-enertu Emanuel Scroope Howe, and his lady,llupert9, who 
was a natural daughter of Priuce liiipert, by Margaret 
Hughs ; a Mr. Mordaunt, of the Peterborough family, who 
married a dowager Lady Pembroke ; Henry Bilson Legge 
and lady ; and now Lord Stawel, their son.* 

The lady of General Howe lived to an advanced age, long 
surviving her husband ; and, at her death, left bcdiind her 
many curious pieces of mechanism of her father’s construct- 
ing, who was a distinguished mechanic and artist, t as well 
as warrior : and, among the rest, a very complicated clock, 
lately in possession of Mr. Elmer, the ceh'brated game 
painter at Earnham, in the county of Surrey. 

Though these two forests are only parted by a narrow 
range of enclosures, yet no two soils can be more dilftTent ; 
for the Holt consists of a strong loam, of a miry nature, 
carr}dng a good turf, and abounding with oaks that grow to 
bo large timber ; while Wolmcr is nothing but a hungry, 
sandy, barren waste. 

The former, being all in tlie parish of Binsted, is about 
two miles in extent from north to soutli, and near as nuicli 
from cast to west, and contains within it many woodlands 
and lawns, and the Great Jjodge where the grantees reside, 
and a smaller lodge calked Goose Green ; and is abutted oii 
by the parishes of Kingsley, Frinsliam, Earnham, and 
Bentley, all of which have right of common. 

One tiling is remarkable, that, though the Holt has been of 
old well stocked with fallow-deer, uurestj’aiii(‘(l by any pules or 
fences more than a common hedge, }et they were never seen 
within the limits of W olmer; nor were the red deer of Wolmer 
ever known to haunt the thickets or glades of the Holt. 

At present the deer of the Holt are much thinned and 
reduced by the night-hunters, who perpetualiy harass them, 


* At Lord Stawel’a death, the property reverted to Heneage Legge, Esq., 
after\s-ardB to the Hon. Henrj' l.ieggc and the lion, and Rev. Augustus Lcgge, 
at whose death it was mhented by his eldest sou. — E d. 

+ Prince Rupert has long been the rejmted inventor of mezzotinto, but a la 
proved on sufficient authority that he was merely the introducer ol the art into 
this country. The invention was made in 1642, by a Dutchman named Lud- 
w'ig von Siegen, who communicated it to Prince Rupert about the year 1654. 
See full particulai-H in Bohn’s edition of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painters 
and Engravers, vol. lii. p. .^23. — Ed. _ 
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m spite of the efforts of numerous keepers, and the severe 
penalties that have been put in force against them, as often 
as they have been detected, and rendered liable to tlie lash 
of the law. Neither fines nor imprisonments can deter 
them ; so impossible is it to extinguish the spirit of sporting, 
which seems to be inherent in human nature.* 

Gieneral Howe turned out some German wild boars and 
sows in his forests, to the great terror of the neighbourhood , 
and, at one time, a wild bull, or buftiilo : but the country 
rose upon them, and ck'stroved tliern. 

A very large fall of timber, consisting of about one 
Ihousand oaks, has been cut this spring (viz. 17S1), in the 
Molt Forest ; one-fifth of wdiieh, it is said, belongs to the 
grantee, Lord 8taw('l lie lays claim also to the loj) and 
top ; but the poor of tin* pari.shes of Biusted and Frinsham, 
Bentley and Kingsley, assert that it belongs to them ; and, 
assembling in a riotous manner, lia^e actually taken it all 
away. One man, who keeps a ti'am, has carried home for 
his shore, forty stacks of wood. Fort\ -five of these peojile 
his lordship has served with actions. These trees, which 
w(we very sound, and in higli ])('rteelion, were winter cut, 
viz. in hVbruarv and March, hetbre the bark W'ould run. 
In old times, the Holt w'us estimated to he eighteen miles, 
computed UK'asure, from water carriage, viz. Irum the towm 
of Cliertsey, on the Thames , but now it is not half that 
distan(*e, sinei' the Wey is made navigable up to the town of 
Godaiming, in the county of Surrey. 


LETTER X. 

TO THE SAME. 

A 4, 17<J7. 

It has been my misfortune never to have liad any lunghhours 
whose studii's have h'd tluTii towards tlie pursuit of natural 
kiiowiedge; so tluit, for want of a companion to (juiekon my 
industry and sharpen my attention, 1 have made but slender 
progress in a kind of information to which 1 have been 
attached from my childhood. 


There are iio« no deer in either Holt or Woohner Forest. — 
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As to swallows (liirundines rii^ticce) bein^ found in a torpid 
state during the winter, in the Isle of Wight, or any part 
of this countr}^ 1 never heard any such account worth 
attending to. But a clergyman, of an inquisitive turn, 
assures me, that when he was a great boy, some workmen, 
in pulling down the battlements of a church tower early in 
the spring, found two or three swifts {liirundines apodes) 
among the rubbish, which were at first appearance dead ; 
but, on being carried toward the fire, revived. He told me 
that, out of his great care to prescr\Hi them, he put them in 
a paper bag, and hung them by the kitchen fire, where they 
were suffocated. 

Another intelligent person has infornu'd me that, while he 
was a schoolboy at Brighthelmstone, in Sussex, a great frag- 
ment of the chalk tilifi' fell down, one stormy winter, on the 
beach, and that many people found swallows among the 
rubbish ; but, on my questioning him whether he saw' any 
of those birds himself, to my no small disappointment he 
answered me in the negative; but that others assured him 
they did. 

Young broods of swallows began to appear this year on 
July the 11th, and young martins {liirundines urhicce) W'ere 
then fledged m their nests. Both species will breed again 
once ; for 1 see by my Fauna of last year, that young broods 
came forth so late as September tlie iStii.* jYre not thcsi? 

* It will bo soon m perusing this work that Mr. White constantly enter- 
tained the idea that swallows otcasionully hybernated in this country, although 
he lias failed in bringing torw.ard any conclusive proof of the fact. We cannot 
but regret that that ho was not acquainted with the following very interesting 
one, coimnunicatcd to the editor by a lady of the highest respectability, who 
not only witnessed it herself, but it was also seen by several members of her 
own family. I will relate it in her own words: 

“ A ]»air of swallows built their nest early in the summer, close to the iron- 
stay of a water-spout, running in the direction from my bed-room window. 
I could observe their proceedings as I lay in bed, and also from various parts 
of my room. After the first hutch had taken flight, the parent birds rcptiired 
the nest and sat again. The young ones weie brought to life in September, 
and wcie able, early in Octobci, to leave the nest for the spout or the roof 
of the house. They took a short flight across the comt, but were too weak to 
depart when the rest of these birds are supposed to quit our Island. Having 
taken great interest in watching these little biids, I was led to wonder how 
the young ones would manage, or whether they would be left to starve. To 
my great suqinsc I found the old birds carrying mud one morning, and most 
carefully closing the aperture of the nest upon the young ones who were then 
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late hatcliiiigs more in favour of hiding than migration P 
Nay, some young martins remained in their nests last year 
so late as Septemht'r the 29th ; and yet they totally disaj* " 
peared with us by the 5th of October. 

How strange it is, that the swift, which seems to live 
exactly the same life with the swallow and house-martin, 
shoula leave us befori' the middle of August invariably ! 
while the latter stay often till the middle of October ; and 
once I saw numbers of house-martins on the 7th of Novem- 
ber.* The martins and red-wing fieldhires were flying in 
sight together ; an uncommon assemblage of summer and 
winter birds ! 

A little yellow birdf (it is eitlier a species of the alnuda 
trivialis, or rather, pt'rhaps, of the motacilla trochilm') still 
continues to make a sibilous shivering noise in the tops of 
tall woods. The stoparola of .Ray (for which we have as yet 
uo name in these parts) is called, in your Zoolog}", the fiy- 
eatchtir. There is one circumstance characteristic of this 
bird, which seems to have escaped observation ; and that is, 
it takes its stand on the top of some stake, or post, from 
whence it springs forth on its prey, catching a fly in the air, 
and hardly c'ver touching the ground, but returning still to 
the same stand for man\ times together.;^; 

1 perceive there ar(.‘ more than one specie.s of the motacilla 

in It. It waB most c fleet ually stopped. As the spring .ippiom lied I diligently 
watched the little jinsoiiei.s or nitlitr thcii prison. Eailv in Apiil I heaid a 
slight twittering. This continued for Home days, and I then inspc'ctod the 
nest and found a small holt* about the sue of a ftca. I'his tiay by day increfised, 
and at length three swallows emerged from their winter habitation. At fii-st 
they apjK'tucd weak, but in a few days they gamed stiTngtb, and after a flight 
always returned to the same jdace, and rested theie duiing the night. Tho 
nest IS still ]. reserved. A brood has been hatched again this year, and auothci 
nest built on the next stay of tlie 8 [K)ut, nearer to my w’liidow.” 

It is curious that Mi. White and Mr. Dames BarungLon, who were so 
strongly inclined in iavom ot the torpidity of swallows, should not have been 
able to bring forward one decided fact to prove their favoimte idea. — Ed. 

* This may he accounted for by the swifts having only one brood and wbcii 
they can fl_\, both old and vouinr migiate. The purpose for which they came 
to tluB countiy has been fulfilled — Ed. 

t It 18 the grasshopper-lark.— PI d. 

Nothing can be more graceful or pretty than the action of this bird in 
taking flies. 1 have seen the young seated iti a row on a rail, and fed by theu 
parents in succession, darting at flies as mentioned by Mr. White.— -E b 
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trooliilus : Mr. Derham suppoaea, in E/ay’s Pliiloaophical 
Letters, that he has discovered three, lu these, there is 
again an instance of some very comtnon birds that have aa 
yet no English name. 

Mr. Stillingfleet makes a question whether the black-eap 
(^motaniUa atracapilla) be a bird of passage or not. 1 think 
there is no doubt of it ; for in April, in the first fine weatlier, 
they come trooping all at once in these parts, but are never 
seen in the winter. They are delicate songsters. 

Numbers of snipes* breed every summer in some moory 
ground on the verge of this parish, it is ver}' amusing to 
see the cock bird on wing at that time, and to hear his 
jjiping and humming notes. 

i have hud no opportunity yet of procuring any of tliose 
mice wiiich i mentioned to you in tonn. Tin? person that 
brouglit me tlie last says tlii'y are plenty m harvest, at 
wlncli time i will take care to get more ; and will endeavour 
to ])ut the matter out of doubt, whether it be a nondescript 
species or not, 

I suspect much tbere may be two sjiecics of water-rats. t 
Kay says, and Liiiiueiis after bim, that Uie water-rat is web- 
footi'd behind. Now, I Iihao diseovered a rat on the banks of 
our little stream tliat is not web-footed, and yet is au excel- 
lent swimmer and diver: it an^wers exactly to the mus am- 
phibiutf of Linnaeus (see Ac/.), w lueh, he says, “ natat in 
fossil el nrinatar^'' “ swims and dives in the waiter.” i should 
be glad to procure one "'planliH pal mating “with w’ebbed feet.” 
Liimams si'cms to be in a puzzle about his nius atnphihius, 
“ amphibious mouse,” and to doubt whether it difiers from his 
miis terrestrii^, “laud mouse,” wliieh, if it be, as he allows, 
the “ mile aifreetis capiic prandi hrachpin'oe'’’ “ short-tailed, 
large-headed field-mouse,” of Kay, is widely ditlereiit from 
the water-rat, both in size, make, and iiiaimer of life. 

* Both snipes and woodcocks brood freely m the neighbourhood of Woolmet 
Forest. The latter have alwajs font eggs, which aie generally deposited on a 
dry bank. As soon as the eggs .iie batched, the young are lonveycd to we' 
swampy grounds Sir (Miailes Tatloi of Holly combe, for many years pas* 
has had a couple of young woodcocks on his table on the ‘dhth of Jniie. — K d- 
Many persons m the neighbourhood of the nver Thames hate supposed 
that there were two varieties of water-rats. This has aiKsen ^om the circum- 
stance ot the comtnon Norway lat having been seen swimming to the aits on 
the nver, and attacking and destioving the water-rats. — Ed. 
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As to tlie falcQ^ which I mentioned in town, 1 shall take 
the liberty to send it down to you into Wales ; presuming 
on your candoui', that you will excuse me if it should appear 
as familiar to you as it is strange to me. Though mutilated, 
qxidlem dices . . . antehac fuisse, tales cum slnt reliquice V' 
“ what would you say it was before, when such are the 
remains ? ” 

It haunted a marshy piece of ground in quest of wild 
ducks and snipes: but, wmen it was shot, had just knocked 
down a rook, w hicli it was tearing in pieces 1 cannot make 
it answer to any of our Plnglisli hawks ; neitlu^r could I find 
any like it at the curious exhibition of stulfial birds in 8])ring 
(rardeiis. 1 found it nailed up at the end of a barn, which 
IS the countryman’s museum. 

The parish I live in is a very abrupt uneven country, full 
of hills and woods, and therefore full of birds. 


LETTER XI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Sklbohnk, Soptcmhee 9, 1767. 
It will not be without impatience that I sliall wait for your 
thoughts with regard to the falco ; as to its weight, breadth, 
&c., I wish 1 had set them down at the time ; but, to the 
best of my remembrance, it weighed two pounds and eight 
ounces, and measurtal, from wdng to wing, thirty-eight 
inches. Its cere and feet were yellow, and tlie circle of its 
eyelids a bright yellow. As it had been killed some days, 
and the eyes were sunk, I could make no good observation 
on the (‘olour of the pupils and the irides. 

The most unusual birds 1 ever observed in these parts 
were a pair of hoopoes, {upupa,')* which came several years 
ago in the summer, and frequented an ornamental piece of 

* A pair of hoopoes have hred for many years m an old ash tree, on the 
grounds of a lady m Sussex near ChicheBlor. Numbers of ibem are sold U 
the markets in Pans. — K d. 
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ground, which joins to my garden, for some weeks. They 
used to march about in a stately manner, feeding in the 
walks, many times in the day ; and seemed disposed to breed 
in my outlet ; but were frightened and persecuted by idle 
boys, who would never let them be at rest.* 

Three grossbeaks {loocia coccothramtes) appeared some 
years ago in my fields, in the winter ; one of which I shot. 
Since that, now and then, one is occasionally seen in the 
same dead season.! 

A crossbill {loxia curvirostrd) was killed last year in this 
neighbourhood. 

Our streams, which are small, and rise only at the end of 

* Specimens have been killed at different ttruea in this country, and 
instances aio even recorded of their iiavinp even bred ; tlie species, however, 
ran only he placed among our occusion.il Msitants. Tlic sporimen from which 
the figure in Mr. Selby’s elegant JllustraUo7is of Britiak Ornithology was 
drawn, was taken on the coast, near Bamborougli Castle, Noithuniberland. 
Colonel Montiufuc mentions a pair that began a nest in Hampshire, and Dr. 
Taitluini record*' a young hoopoe shot in the month of June The species is 
abumiautly mot with in the south of Kuiopc ; it also occurs in Holland, 
Oerinaiiv, Dtiirnark and Sweden. In the wmtei it retires to Asia or Africa, 
where it is also a peimancnt resident. — W. J 

One specimen was shot in the county of Dublin, and another in the 
county, of 'I'lppetary , in H128. lioudon's Magazine . — W. J. 

This also can only be placed as an occasional visitant, appearing most 
ficquently m the southern counties of Kngl.iud, dutiiig hard and stormy 
winteis. Mr. White (as wo learn ftom the Naturalist’s Calendar and 
M isctHancous Ohscri'atuyns^ published in a separate volume, since the 
authoi’s decease, by Dr. Aikin, and to which Ave shall occa-sionally refer) 
met with this species at different times, and found it feeding on the stones 
of damson plums, that still remained on and about the trees in his garden. 
This species forms the typo of the genus mccolhraustcs. — “ On the l4th 
May, IB‘28, the nest of a hawfinch was taken in an oi chard belonging to Mr. 
Waring, at Chclsfield, Kent. The old female was shot on the nest, which 
was of a slotonly loose form, and shallow, not being so deep as those of the 
greenfinch or limn t, and was placed against the large bough of an apple- 
tree, about ten feet from the ground. It was composed external] \ of dead 
twigs and a few roots, mixed with coarse w’hitc moss, or lichen, and lined 
with horse-luir and a little fine dned grass. The, eggs wcic fi\e m number, 
about tlie si/.e of a skylark’s, but shorter and rounder, and spotted with bluish 
ash and olive brown, some of the spots uiclimng to dusky or brackish 
brown. The markings were variously distributed on the different eggs.” 
J. C. Loudon, Jom\ of Nat. Hist — W. J. 

They aro by no means uncommon birds in this country. Many 
of them breed amoug the Horn-beam pollards m Epping and Waltham 
Forests. — Fn. 
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the village, yield nothing but the bull’s head, or miller’s 
thumb {gohiusJiuviatUiii capitnfm') trout {trutta JlvA)ia- 
tilu), the eel {anguilla),\ the himpern {Imnpcetra parva et 
Jluviatilu) , and the stickle-back {pisciculm aculeatus^.X 

We are twenty miles from tlic sea, and almost as many 
from a great river, and therefore see but little of sea birds. 
As to wild fowls, we have a few teams of ducks bred in the 
moors where the snipes breed ; and multitudes of widgeons 
and teals, in hard weather, frequent our lakes in the forest. 

Having some acquauitanct) with a tame brown owl, I find 
that it easts up the fur of mu‘e and the feathers of birds in 
pellets, Jitter the manner of lijiwks; when full, like a dog, it 
hides what it cannot eat. 

The young of the barn-owl are not easily raised, as they 
want a constant supjdy of fresh mice; w*hcreas the young of 
the brown owl will eat indiscriminately all that is Drought ; 
snails, rats, kittens, puppic's, magpies, and any kind of 
carrion or ofial. 

The house-martins hav(^ eggs still, and squab young. The 
last sw'ift I observed was about the 21st of August : it was 
a straggler. 

Kedstarts, fly-catchers, wdii to- throats, and reguli non 
cristati, still appear; but I have' seen no black-caps lately. 

X forgot to mention, tluit 1 once saw^ iu Christ Church 
College quadrangle, in Oxford, on Ji very sunny warm morn- 
ing, a house-martin ilying about and settling on the parapet, 
so late as the 20th of -November. 

• Tho miller’s thumb is found m ne.uly every river and brook in England. 
It bai hours under stones, winch the fl.itncss of its head enables it to do. — K d. 

*t" Mr. Yarrel, a most tui urate and observant natuialist, in a number 
of the ZooUjgical Journal., hints at the possibility of two species of eels 
being natives of this coimtiy In this I eertamly think Mr. Yairel rorrect, 
their similarity rendeiing tiiem easily » ontuseil. The spot ics with which the 
Loudon trial kets aie supplied from Holland, imay also be discovered, as oiir 
researches in tho ichthyology of Great liiilain, so long comparatively neglected, 
become moie frequent. The grig of Pennant, which seems to be Mr. Yarrel’s 
second species, appeal’s iu the Thames, at Oxfoid, at a different season from 
the common eel. — W. J. 

There aie three species of Eels in our fresh waters — tho sharp and the 
broad-nosed cels and the Smg, winch theYditor had the pleasure of introducing 
to the notice of his friend, Mr. Yariell — Ed. 

X There ate six distinct kinds of sticklebacks. — E d. 



At present, I know only two species of bats, the common 
vespertilio murinus^ and trie vespertilio aurihus.* 

I was much entertained last summer witli a tame bat,t 
which would take flies out of a person’s hand. If you gave 

* Dr. Fleming, in his De&crvptiofn of British Animals, 1828, enumerates 
seven species included in the genera rhtnolophvs, or those having membranes 
upon the nose ; vespertilio, including our common bat ; and plecotua, those 
withlaige cars. — W. J. 

There arc from twenty to twenty-three varieties of bats found in this 
country. It is curious that so observant a naturalist as Mr, White should 
only know of two. — Eo. 

+ Wo are indebted to Mr. George Daniell for the following particulars of the 
habits of two species of British bats, which were kept by bun m confinement. 
They wore originally given to me as a eomnientary on the statement in the 
te.vt; hut w'cre subsequently conimumcated, at my request, to the Zoological 
Society at its meeting on November 11, 1834. 

“ In July, 1833,” Mr. Daniell says, “ I received five specimens of the 
pipistrelle hat fioiii Elvithani, Hants; .all of winch were piegnant females. 
Theie were many more congregated with them m the ruins of the bain in 
which lhe\ were taken ; but the lest esaiped. They were brought to me m 
11 tin ])ow’der canister, in which the} had been kept tor several days ; and on 
turning them loose into a common i>a( kmg-case, with a few stripe of deal 
nailed over its fiont to ioim a cage, they jiIimmcI me mudi hy the great 
activity which they displased in the larger space into whirii the} had been 
introduced , progiessing lapidh along the bottom of tlic box, asceiiding by the 
bars to the top, and then throwing themselves oil as if eruleavouiiug to fly". 
I caught some flies and ofleied one of them to one of the bats, which seized 
it with tlic gieatest eagerness, ami (le\<>vned it giec'dil} , and then thrust its 
nose repeatedly thiough the bais. with its jaws e.xttnded, closing them from 
time to time, with a snap, and evimiiig the utmost anxiety to obtain an 
additional supply of this agreeable food. The flies were then offeied to the 
whole of them, and the same lavenous disposition was displayed ; all the 
bats crowding together at the end of tho box at which they were fed, and 
ciavvhng over, snapping at, nml hitiiig e.ich otliei like so niaiiv eurs. uttering 
at the same time a dis.igu'eahle giatuig squeak. I soon found that my 
pets were so hungry as to require moic time to he expended m fl} -catching 
than 1 w.as disposed to devote t»> them; and 1 then tiicrl to feed theui with 
cooked meat; but this the} rejected. Raw’ beef was, however, eaten with 
avidity; and au evident preference was given to those pieces wliich had been 
moistened with water. The feeding with beef answeied cxceediiigl} well, two 
objects being gained by it: tho hats weie enabled to feed without assistance; 
and my curiosity was gratified by obseiving them catching flies for themselves. 

“ A slice of beef attached to the side of the box in which tliey were kept 
not only spared me the trouble of feedimr them, hut also, by attracting the 
flies, afforclcd good sport in observing the animals obtain their own food by 
this new kind of bat-fowhng. The weather being warm, many blue-bottle 
flics were attracted by the meat; ana on one of these approaching w'ithin 
range of the bats* wings, it was sure to be struck down by their action, tho 
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it anything to eat, it brought its ^\dngs round before the ' 
mouth, hoYering and liiding its head in the manner of birds 
of x^rey when they feed. The adroitness it showed in shear- 
i]ig off the wings of the flies, which were always rejected, 


animal itself falling at the same instant Mith all its membranes expanded, 
cowering over the devoted Ih, with its head thrust under them in order to 
secure its piey. When the liead was again drawn forth, the membranes 
were irauicdiately closed and the fly was almost invaiiably taken by the head. 
The act of deglutition was a labomed operation : the mastication consisting of 
a succession of eager bites or snaps ; and the sucking process, if 1 may so 
term it, by which the insect is diawn into the mouth, being greatly assisted 
by the loose lip of the animal. Several minutes were usually ocenjued in 
swallowing a large fly. Tiiose which 1 offered in the first instance wei'e 
eaten entire ; but I subsequently observed detached wings lu the bottom of 
the box in which the bats weiekcpt; 1 never, however, observed the rejection 
of the wings bv the bats, and am inclined to think that they are generally 
swallowed. The olfactory nerves of the pipistiello arc acutely sensible, 
readily distinguishing between an insect and a bit of beef ; for when one of 
them has been hanging at rest, attached by its liinder cxticmities to one of the 
bars in front of its cage, I have frequently placed a small piece of beef within 
a short distance of its nose, hut the beef has always been disregaided ; when, 
on the other hand, I have put a fly in the same situation, the bat instantly 
commenced snapping after it. They would cat the beef when they were 
hungT)', but they never refused a fly. 

** In the day-time they sometimes clustered together in a comer of the 
cage. Towaids evening thej heiarne very livc'h and gave nipid utterance to 
their harsli, creaking notes. The longest suivivor of them died after a cap- 
tivity of nineteen days 

“My intimate aequaintanco with the noetiile bat, the species of which 
Gilbert White appears to have been the fust English ohservci, and for which 
he indicated the specific name altivolam, commenced on the IGthnf Ma\, 
1834. I obtained on that day from Hertfordshire five 8f>ecimenH, four of 
which were pregnant females. The fifth individual, a male, was exceedingly 
restless and savage fiom the first ; biting the females, and bi caking his teeth 
against the wires of the rage in his attempts to esvape from his place of con- 
finement. lie rejected all food, and died on the 18th, Ep to this time the 
remaining four had continued sulky ; but towaids the cveiimg they ate a few 
small pieces of raw beef, in prefenenee to flics, beetles, or gentles, all of w’hich 
were offered to them : only one, however, fed kindly. On the 2()lh, one 
died ; and on the 22nd, two others The survivor was tried with a variety of 
Cood, for I was anxious to preserve her as long as possible ; and as she evinced 
a decided preference for the hearts, livers, &e. of fowls, slic was fed constantly 
upon them. Occasionally I offeied to her large flies, hut they weio always 
rejected ; althougli one or two May chafers placctl within hor reach were 
partially c.atcn. In taking the food the wings are not thrown forward in the 
manner of the pipistrelle, as if to surround a victim and prevent its eseape ; 
the action of the noctulc in seizing the meat was similar to that of a dog. 
The appetite was sometimes voracious ; the quantity eaten exceeding half au 
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was woriliy of observation and pleased me much. Insects 
seemed to be most acceptable, though it did not refuse raw 
flesh when offered ; so that the notion, that bats go down 
chimneys and gnaw men’s bacon, seems no improbable story. 
While 1 amused myself wnth this wonderful quadruped, I 
saw it several times confute the vulgar opinion, that bats, 
when down on a flat surface, cannot get on the wing again, by 
rising wdtli great ease from the floor. It ran, 1 observed, 
witli more dispatch than 1 wnis aware of; but in a most ridi- 
culous and grotesqiKi manner.* 

Bats drink on the wing, like swallows, by sipping the 

ounce, althongli tlie weight of tlie aninml was no more than ten drachms. 
It was in the evening that it came down to us food ■ throughout the day it 
remained suspended hi its liiiidor extrcmics at the top of the cage. It lapped 
the water that duuned fiom its toixi, and m this, no less than in its manner 
of lecdintr, theic was a maiked distinction hclwi-eii the noitule and tho 
pipistrelle : the latter in driukitig raises Us he.id The annual evidently 
became quite recoin iled to hei now position. She took considerable pains in 
cleaning hcrselt, using the claws ot the posterior extremities as a comb, 
paiting with them the liaii on eitlier hide fiom the head to tho tail, and 
torming a stiaight line down the middle ot tlie hack ; the membrane of 
the wings was cleaned by foning the nose tluough the folds, and therehy 
expanding them. 

“On the 2drd of June, a coung one was horn, exceeding in size a newly 
bom mouse ; and having, fioni its birth, considerabh' jiower in its hind legs 
and elaw’s, hv the aid ot which it dung stronglv to ita ilam or to the deal 
sides ot the e.ige. It was nestled so closely within the folds of tlie membranes 
as to picNonl am ohseiwation ot tlie process of suckling The dam was 
exceediiiglj curctul ot it the iii'xt dm also, and was oliseived to sliift it from 
"Side to side to suckle it, keeping it still tolded in the membranes of tin* wings ; 
on these oeiasions her usual {»ositioii was reveiseil. In the evening she was 
found to be dead, but tlu- Miungone was still alno It took milk from a sjionge, 
and was kept careful 1} wiapjied up in fl.mnel ; and b) these attentions was 
prc8ci\ed tor eiglit dacs, at the i ml of which period it died. Its ewes were 
not till'll opened, and it had aiquiud veiy little hair.” 

Wnh the jneeedmg noti s. Mi Bennett states that Mr. Darnell romuiu- 
niiated to the Zoologic.al Soc iet\ some other paiticuluis rcvpeeiimj; the female 
noctule, which were publislnd m the ProeeediiiCT ot that body tor 1834 
These are less adapted to the general, than to the seieiititie, reader. 

It would seem probalde, tioni ilie account given in the text ol its manner 
of feeding, that the tame bat ob.seived bt our author was the pijiistrelle : a 
bat wdiicli he and Biitish zocdogists gemiallc, imlil veiy leceullv, confounded 
with Viinpcrtilio munnu<i ; one of the most common, witli one of the rareiH 
of the English species — E. T. B. 

• In the West Inches, bats do great mischief in gardens, where they 
eat the green peas, opening the jiod over eac'b pea, and rcmu\nig it veiy 
dexterously. — Ed. 
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surface, as they play over pools and streams. They love to 
frequent waters, not only for the sake of drinking, but on 
account of insects, vhicli are found over them in the 
greatest plenty. As 1 was going some years ago, pretty 
late, in a boat from liichmoud to Sunbury, on a warai 
summer’s evening, I think I saw myriads oi’ bats Ixdweeu 
the two places ; the air swarmed with them all along the 
Thames, so that hundreds were in sight at a time. 


LETTElt XI T. 

TO THE SAME. 

November 4 , 1767 . 

Sir, — I t gave me no small satisfaction to hear that the 
falco* turned out an uncommon one. 1 must confess I 
should have been better pleased to have heard that I sent 
you a bird you had never seen before ; but that I find v ould 
be a difficult task. 

I have procured some of the mice mentioned in my former 
letters, — a young one, and a female vith young, both of 
which I have preserved in brandy. From the colour, shajie, 
size and manner of nesting, 1 make no doubt but that the 
species is nondescript. They are much smaller, and more 
Blender, than the mus domrsticus medim of Jiay, and have 
more of the squirrel or dormouse colour. Their belly is 
white ; a straight line along their sides divides the shades of 
their back and belly. They lU'ver (mter into houses ; are 
carried into ricks and barns with the sheaves ; abound in 
harvest ; and build their nests amidst the straws of the corn 
above the ground, and soimdimes in thistles. They breed as 
many as eight in a litter, in a little round nest composed 
of the blades of grass or wdieat t 

One of these nests 1 procured this autumn, most artifi- 

* This hawk proved to be the falco peregriniis — a variety, 
t We are indebted to Pallas for much infomiation respecting these curious 
little animals, which he calls the mus minutus. lie found them in the woods 
in many parts of Russia, and they have since been discovered in Germany. 
The nest is most elaborately constructed of the common reed, formed into « 
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ciallv platted, and composed of blades of wheat ; perfectly 
round, and about the size of a cricket-ball ; with the 
aperture so ingeniously closed, that there was no discovering 
to what part it belonged. It was so compact and well filled 
that it would roll across the table without being discom- 
posed, though it contained eight little mice that w ere naked 
and blind. As this nest w^as perfectly fidl, how could the 
dam come at her Utter respectively, so as to administer a 
teat to each ? Perhaps she opens different places for that 
purpose, adjusting them again w hen the business is over ; 
but she could not possibly be contained herself in the ball 
w'lth her young, which, moreoA^er, would be daily increasing 
in bulk. This AAonderful ])rocreant cradle, an elegant 
instance of the efforts of instinct, W'as found in a wheat-field 
suspended in the head of a thistle. 

ball about the si/.c of a cncket-lwill, and suepended on a plant about five 
inches from tho ground ; nine young juice have boon found in one nest. 

The Rev. W. Bmglcy also devoted much tunc and attention to them ; he 
kept one in a cage tor some tunc, and saw it lap water freely ; it preferred 
insects to every other kind ot food - it was vciy fond of bicad; its appear- 
ance and movements were vciy clcgiint , its tail was pichcnsile, and generally 
coiled round a wire of the cage ; its toes were very long and flexible, and it 
could grasj) the ■wires with any one of them. 

Mi. Bell, in lua pleasing .and instriutive history of Biitish Quadrupeds, sajs 
that the Harvest Mouse is not only one of the piettiest, but, without exception, 
the smallest of all the British iiiaimuaha , and that its habits are at least as 
interesting as those of many more consjucuous and important species Although 
not easily rendered familial, it may be kept in confineinent for a long tune in 
good health, by allowing it the optional use of a suit of little tread-wheel, m 
which It will often exeicise itself, apparently to Us amusement and satis fiction, 
and it was probably from the absence of tins healthful exercise that persons 
have failed to keep it in confinement. This mouse, Mi Bell adds, is found in 
various parts of England ; jn Hampshue, Wiltfehiic, Gloucestershire, Devon- 
shiie, and Cambridgeshire. It lias also been found in Germany, and in Russia 
and Siberia. — Bell’s Quadrupeds 

See also the seventh volume of the Linnwan Transactions, in which Colonel 
Montagu records his having seen this mouse m Wiltshiie, before the discovery 
of It m Hampshire, by Mr. White. 

In a review of Gilbert White’s Selborne, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1 789, is the following paragraph with lefercnce to his discovery of the Harvest 
Mouse : — 

“ Many -would be surpnsed if they were told that a new quadruped had, 
within these few years, been found in this Island, yet Mr. White’s researches 
have been rewarded with such a discovery. It is indeed the smallest four- 
footed annual -we have, but its manner of life show’s it to be endowed with 
equal sagacity with the Larger kinds ” The author’s description of this mouKi 
IS there given in his own words.- — Eu. 
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A gentleman, curious in birds, wrote me word that his 
servant had shot one last January, in that severe weather, 
which he believed would puzzle me. I called to see it this 
summer, not knowing wdiat to expect : but the moment I 
took it in hand, I ])ronounced it the male garrulushohemiciix, 
or (xerman siik-tail, from the live peculiar crimson tags, or 
points which it carries at the ends of live of the short 
remiges. Jt cannot, 1 sup])osc, witli any propriety, bo 
called an English bird ; and yet 1 see by Kay’s Philosophical 
Letters tluit gnait flocks ol* tlunn. feeding on haws, appeared 
in this kingdom in the vinh'r of 16S5.* 

The mention of haws jiuts me in mind that there is a total 
failure of that wild fruit, so conducive to the support of 
many of llu' winmsl nation. For the same severe weather, 
late in the spring, which cut off all the produce of the more 
tender and curious trees, destroyed also that of the mon' 
hardy and common. 

8ome birds, haunting with the missel-thrushes, and feed- 
ing on the berries of the y(*w -tree, which answered to the 
description of tlu^ mcrula ionpiaia, or riug-ousid, w('ro lately 
seen in this m'ighbourhood. J employed some people to 
procui’i* me a specimen, hut without success. (8eeLi‘tter viii.) 

Query — Might not Canary birds be naturalised to this 
climate, provided their i\ggs w ere put in the spring into the 
nests of their congeners, as goldlinches, greenlinches, Ac. P 
Before wdnter, perhaps, ihi'y might be hardened, and able to 
shift for themselves. 

About ten years ago, T used to sjiend some weeks yearly 
at Sunbury, which is one of tho.se pleasant villages lying on 
the Thames, near Hampton Court. In the autumn 1 could 
not help being much amused a\ iih those myriads of the 
swallow kind wdiich assemble in those parts. But wliat 
struck me most w-as, that from the time they began to coii- 
givgate, forsaking the ehimiieys and houses, they roosted 
every night in the osier beds of the aits of that river.t 

• The Bohemian Chatterer lii 1810, larjru flocks of tins e]K*cic8 were 
dispei’setl throuffh vaiious parts of the kiiiploiu ; mid from that pciiod, few 
appear to have viMited the island, until Fehruaty, when hovenil oocurred, 

and one was killed on tlie Calton Hill, Edinhiiifrli. They appeared also during 
the 8<-rere storm of 1823, and aeveial weic killed in Eatt Lothian last winter, 
(1B‘2H.)— \V. J. 

T SwaHows, in countless numbers still assemble every autumn on the 
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Now, this resorting towards that element, at that season of 
the year, seems to give some countenance to the northern 
opinion (strange as it is) of their retiring under water. A 
Swedisli naturalist is so much persuaded of that fact, that 
he talks, in his Calendar of Flora, as familiarly of the 
swallow’s going under water in the beginning of September, 
as he woidd of his poultry going to roost a little before 
sunset. 

An observing gentleman in London writes me word, that 
he saw a house-martin,* on the 23rd of last October, flying in 
and out of its nest in the Borougli ; and 1 myself, on the 
29th of last October, as I was travelling through Oxford, 
saw four or five swallows hovering round and settling on the 
roof of the County Hosintal.t 

Millov\9 grovMiig on the mis of river Thutnes. I have not only witnessed 
their dcpartuio, hot also tlicn aiiival in this (ountry. On the latter occasion 
they alighted on the groniul and appealed much exhausted — Ed. 

* III a uiild uiiiter 1 have seen soiitaiy swallows as late as the beginning 
of December — E d. 

+ In Mr. Bennett’s <v^.tion of White’s Selhorne, theu* is a very interesting 
note ot the late Dean of M.inchebtei ’s (Mi. lleiheil) on the instnut of buds. 
He says that youno; swifts, the inoinent they leave the nest, have often 
occasion to make the great migration, and that the vaiious species of 
liirundines remain in their nests till they are more completely feathered 
than other buds. Thus when tliey come torth, they aic matured for flight. 
He thinks that the tioublesonie uiM-ets winch infest their nests (/u‘^o6oac’a 
hirundinw), aie a resource in the schtme ot Providence to force the young 
birds to ventiiie upon the wing fioiii the perilous height at which their nest 
18 placed, by making the abode insupportable. 

Each bird, Mr. Heiheit says, biiiids its nest in the same foirii and of the 
same materials as its p.mnt, and for the most pail in a similar situation; 
but he thinks that, if t lie eggs were transposed into the nest of some neaily 
related species, and the pioducc kept separate from all others ot their own 
kind, they would doubtless make tlieir nests like those ot the buds which had 
reared them, and would also adopt tlieir notes. I hu\e observed, he adds, 
young blackcaps raised from tlie nest in a large cage m winch the perclies 
wore very low, as soon as they fed iheinselveB show a sudden anxiety at 
roosting-tiine to find a Inghei perch, ami flutter about so intent upon this as 
to notice nothing else, and at last settle to roost clinging to the wiies neai 
the top of the cage. This appears like a marvellous instmrtive impulse ; but 
1 apprcheiHl that, wliile in tlieir native bush, they had noticed the parents 
every evening, at roosting-time, fly upwards to a loftiei situation in which to 
pass the night. 1 thoietore refci this to observation, 

Amohgst other notices of peculiar uistiruts, Mr. Hcibert lefers to that o. 
young birds brought up in cages, selecting their proper food fioni amongst a 
variety placed before them, and also that of migratory birds waslang, and 
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Kow, is it likely that these poor little birds, which perhaps 
had not been hatched but a few weeks, should, at that late 
season of the year, and from so midland a county, attempt 
a voyage to Goree or Senegal, almost as far as the equator r* 

I acquiesce entirely in your opinion that, though most of 
the swallow kind may migrate, yet some do stay behind and 
hide with us during the winter. 

As to the short-wdnged, soft-billed birds which come 
trooping in such numbers in the spring, I am at a loss even 
what to suspect about them. I watched them narrowly this 
year, and saw them abound tiU about Michaelmas, when they 
appeared no longer. Subsist they cannot openly among us 
and yet elude the eyes of the inquisitive ; and as to their 
hiding, no man pretends to have found any of them in a 
torpid state in the winter. But with regard to their migra- 
tion, what diflo-culties attend that supposition ! that such 
feeble bad fliers, who the summer lojig never flit but from 
hedge to hedge, should be able to traverse vast seas and 
continents, in order to enjoy milder seasons amidst the 
regions of Africa. t 


LETTEE XIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Jem. 22, 1768. 
SiE, — As in one of your former letters you expressed the 
more satisfaction from my correspondence on account of my 
hving in the most southerly county ; so now I may return 

those which remain with us, dusting themselves. He thinks that this is a 
wise dispensation of the Great Cicator; for if the little wren in vi'intcr 
were to wash in cold water instead of dusting, it would perish from the chill. 

The result of these observations is that there arc certain impulses given to 
birds, independent of their eat ly imitative propensities, which seem to pro- 
ceed directly from the Almighty Power that governs the universe. The 
more this subject is investigated, the more clearly will the direct agency of 
God be discovered. 

* See Adanson’s Voyage to Senegal, 

f They not only traverse vast seas and continents, but they take their 
departure at night ; for they have been found dead in lighthouses, having 
down against the strong light. — En. 
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tlie compliment, and expect to have my curiosity gratified by 
your living much more to the north. 

For many years past, I have obgerved, that towards 
Christmas vast flocks of chaffinches have appeared in the 
fields — many more, 1 used to think, than could be hatched 
in any one neighbourhood. But, when I came to observ^e 
them more narrowly, I was amazed to find that they seemed 
to mo to be almost all hens * 1 communicated my suspicions 
to some intelligent neighbours, who, after taking pains 
about the matter, declared that they also thought them 
mostly all females ; at least fifty to one. This extraordinary 
occurrence brought to my mind the remark of Linnaeus, that 
“ before winter, all their hen chaffinches migrate through 
Holland into Italy.” How, 1 want to know' from some 
curious person in the north, whether there are any largo 
flocks of these finches w'itli them in the winter, and of 
which sex tliey mostly consist ? For, from such intelligence 
one might be able to judge w'hetlier our female flocks 
migrate from the other end of the island, or whether they 
come over to us Ifom the continent. 

We have, in the winter, vast flocks of the common linnets, 
njorc, I think, than can be bred in any one district. These, 
I observe, when the spring advances, assemble on some tree 
in the sunshine, and join ^1 in a gentle sort of chirping, as 
if they were about to break up tlua'r winter quarters, and 
betake themselves to their proper summer homes. It is well 
known, at least, that the swallows and the fieldfares do con- 
gregate with a gentle twittering before they make their 
respective departures. 

Tou may depend on it that the bunting, emheriza miliaria^ 
does not leave this country in the W'inter. In January, 
1767, I saw several dozens of them, in the midst of a severe 
frost, among the bushes on the downs near Andover : in our 
woodland enclosed districts it is a rare bird.f 

■* Cock chafBnches are found all the year through, although they probably 
make partial uiigratious. Oue ib now teediug (January 5th) before my window, 
and as a boy I have constantly taken them when out batfowling. — E d. 

+ Sir W. Jardino says, that, a proportion of the common buntings do 
not migrate ; but wo certainly receive a considerable number at the great 
general migration, at the commencement of winter, most probably from 
Sweden and Norway. Tliey generally breed and frequent unenclosed countriofii 
and assemble in flocks during winter. — En. 
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Wagtails, both white and yellon^* are with us all the 
winter. Quails crowd to our southern coast, and are often 
killed in niimbers by people that go on purpose. 

Mr. StiUingflect, in his Tracts, says, that “ if the wheatehr 
{(tnanihe) does not quit England, it certainly shifts places 
for, about harvest, they arc not to be found where there was 
before great plenty of them.” This well accounts for the 
vast quantities that are caught about that time on the south 
downs near Lewes, t where they are esteemed a delicacy. 
There have been sluqdverds, I liave been credibly informed, 
that have made many pounds in a season by catching them 
in traps. And though such multitudes are taken, 1 never 
saw (and I am well accjuainted with those parts) above two 
or three at a time; for the} are never gregarious. They 
may perha})s migrate; in gemu’ul ; and, for tliat purpose, 
draw towards the coast of Sussex m autumn; but tnat they 
do not all wit hdraw 1 am suns becauso I see a few stragglers 
n\ many counties, at all times of the year, especially about 
warrens and stone quarries. 

T have no acquaintance at present among the gentlemen 
of the na\y, but liave written to a friend, who was a sea 
chaplain in the late war, desiring him to look into his 
minutes, with r<*s})ect to birds that setth'd on their rigging 
during tlieir voyage up or dowui the Channel.;^ What 
Hasselquist says on that subject is remarkahh' ; there were 
little short-winged birds frequently coming on hoard tfie 
ship all the way from our Chaiuiel quite up to the Levant, 
especially before squally weather. 

What you suggest with regard to ISpam is highly 

* Wagtails rcrtainly pertorm partial riiiprations. I lose sight of them in 
my ncighbuuihood for Wfiks togcthir. A cutious fact may here be related 
of them. A pair of pied WM^^tails built their nest last buiihuit in a vacuum 
under a 8lec]K'r of die Brighton railway, near the teiin’tius at that place. 
Trains at all times of the day were pahsinK close to the nest, but in this 
situation the young were hatched and reared. A gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood who watched the progress of the birds in thtui nidifiealion, can 
vouch for the truth of tins anecdote. — Ed. 

■f The Lewes shepherds here informed me that the wheatcar has nearly 
forsaken their downs I find it in Bushy-park all the year round, where 
they breed in the labhit-hiinows. — Ed. 

j Many naval men have assured me of the fact of migratory birds settling 
on the rigging of their ships. Indeed the circumstance may now be considered 
m indisputable. — En, 
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probable. The winters of Andalusia are so mild, that, in all 
likelihood, the soft-billed birds that leave us at that season 
may find insects siifiiciont to support theju there. 

!§ome young man, possessed of fort-une, health, and lei- 
sure, should make an autumnal voyage into that kingdom, 
and should spend a year there, investigating the natural 
history of that vast country. IVIr. Willughby passed 
through that kingdom on such an errand ; but he semns to 
have skirted along in a superficial manner and an ill 
humour, being much disgusted at the rude dissolute 
manners of the pt'ople. 

1 hav(' no friend left nf)\v at Sunbury to ap])ly to about 
the swallows roosting on tin* aits of the Thames ; nor can 1 
hear any more about those birds which 1 suspected were 
meruhe forqualcD. 

As to the small mice,t 1 have farther to remark, that 

* See Raj's Travels, p. 4(50 

+ The mus me.isoritis of Shaw i** tho Ic.ist ot Biitiwh quadiupccis. jMi. 
While h.is tho uH*nt of tliM'ovonmj u,aiul lias aildod bouic IntciesVing iiifoinm- 
Oon reqarditig u in las thtrerml letters Tho Hi-v. W. liingh-y, in his 
MfVinirs of British Quadrupnls, has the* following \t'iy intdesting lein.uks. 
illii'-tnUing tlio hahits of an uuIiMdual foi some tunc kept alive in las jiosRet.- 
Rion • — “ Ahoiit tlie middle ot Sl'pUniber, 1804, I hud a fem.ak* hai vost-nioiiM* 
given to nie. It was put into a dormouse cage immodiatelv when caught, ami 
a few days aftciwaids produced eight young ones I entertained some Iiojh* 
that the hllle animal would have mused tluM* and hiought them up ; but, 
having heen disturbed in her removal about foui mileb tiom the couiiliy, blit 
began to destroy them, and 1 took tliem fioni hei The young ones, at the 
tune 1 roicived them (mU mort than two or thiee days old), must hnvo been 
at least equal in weight to the mother After they weiv lemov’ed, she became 
reconciled to hei situation ; and when theie was no noise, would venture to 
come out ot hci hiiiiug-place ,at the extremity of the cage, and ehiub about 
among the wiios ot the open part, heloro me. In doing tins, I reiinuked that 
her tall was piehciisile, and that, to render her liold the nioie secuie, she 
generally coiled the extremitv ot it lovind one ot the wires. The toes of all 
the feet weic partii ularly long and flexile, and she could grasp the wncs very 
firmly wilii any ot them. She fiequently rested on her hind feet, some- 
what in the manner of tlu jerboa, tor the purpose of looking about her , and, 
in this attitude, could extend her body at such an angle as at first grt‘atly sur- 
prised me She was a beauttful little animal, and hci various altitudes in 
eleanuig her face, head, and body, with her paws, were particularly giaceful 
and elegant For a few* days after I iece*ivcd this mouse, I neglected to give 
it any water; but when 1 aftenvards put some into the cage, she lapped it with 
great eagerness. After lapping, she always raised herself on her'hmd feet, and 
cleaned her head witli her paws She continued, even till the time of her 
death, eyecfiduigly shy and timid ; but whenever I put into the cage rny 
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though they hang their nests for breeding up amidst the 
straws of the standing com, above the ground, yet I find that, 
in the winter, they burrow deep in the earth, and make 
warm beds of grass ; but their grand rendezvous seems to 
be in corn-rieks, into wliieh they are carried at harvest. A 
neighbour housed an oat-rick lately, under the thatch of 
which were assembled near a hundred, most of whieli were 
taken; and some I saw. I measured them, and found that, 
from nose to tail, they were just two inches and a quai’ter, 


favourite food, such as grains of wheat or maize, she would cat them before 
me. On the least noise or motion, however, she immediately ran off, with 
the grains in her mouth, to her hidinp-|»Iace. One evening, as I was sitting at 
my wnting-desk, and the animal was playing about m the open pait of its cage, 
a large blue fly happened to buzz against tlie wires ; the little creature, 
although at twice or thnee the distance of her own length fioin it, sprang 
along the wires with the greatest agility, and would certainly have seized it, 
had the space betwixt the wires been sufficientlj wide to liave admitted her 
teeth or paws to reach it. I was suqmscd at this occuirence, as I had licen led 
to believe that the harvest mouse was mciely a granivorous animal I caught 
the flv, and made it buzz in my fingerH against the wires. Tiic mouse, though 
usually shy and timid, immediately came out of her liiding-place, and running 
to the spot, seized and devoured it. From this time I led her with insects 
whenever I could get tliem; and she always preferred them to every other kind 
of food that I offered her When this mouse was first put into her cage, a piece 
of fine flannel W’as folded up into the dark part of it as a bed, and 1 put some 
grass and bran into the large ojicn part. In the course of a few days, all the 
grass was removed ; and, on examining the eage, I found it very reatly 
arranged between the folds of the flannel, and rendered more soft by being 
mixed with the nap of the flannel, which the animal had torn off m consider- 
able quantity for the purpose. The chief part of this operation must have 
taken place in the night ; for although the mouse was generally awake arm 
active during the daytime, yet I never once observcil it employed in removing 
the grass. On opening its nest about tiie latter end of October, 1804, I 
remarked that there were, among the grass and wool at the bottom, about forty 
grains of maize. These appeared to have been arranged with some care and 
regnlanty, and every grain had the coreule, or giowing part, eaten out, the 
lobes only being left. This seemed so uiudi like an o[»eration induced by the 
instinctive propensity that some quadrupeds are cnduwtd with, fur storing up 
food for support during the wunter mouths, that I soon atlerwards put into the 
eage about a hundreil additional grains of maize. These w’ere all in a short 
time carried awav, and, on a second cv.aminatioii, I found them stoied up m 
the manner of the former. But though the animal was well supplied with 
other food, and particularly with bread, whuh it seemed very fond ot ; and 
allliough it continued perfectly active through the whole winter, on examining 
its nest a third time, about the end of November, I observed tliat the food m 
ii t»epository was all consumed, except about half-a-dozen grams.” — W, J, 
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and tlieir tails just two inclies long. Two of tliem, in a 
scale, weighed down just one copper halfpenny, which is 
about the third of an ounce avoirdupois; so that I sup- 
pose they are the smallest quadrupeds in this island. A 
luU-gTOwn mu8 tnedim domesticus weighs, I find, one ounce 
lumping weight, which is more than six times as much as the 
mouse above, and measures, from nose to rump, four inches 
and a quarter, and the same in its tail. Wo have had a very 
severe frost and deep snow this month. My thermometer 
was one day fourteen degrees and a half below the freezing 
point, within doors. The tender evergreens were injured 
pretty much. It was very providential that the air was 
BtiU, and the ground well covered with snow, else vegetation 
in general must have suffered prodigiously. There is reason 
to believe that some days were more severe than any since 
the year 1739-40.* 


LETTER XIV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, March 12, 1768. 
Dear Sie, — I f some curious gentleman would procure the 
head of a fallow deer and liave it dissected, he would 
find it furnished with two spiracula, or breathing-places,* 
besides the nostrils ; probably analogous to the puncta 
laohrymalia, “ lachrymal ducts,” t in the human head. When 
deer are thirsty, they plunge their noses, like some horses, 
very deep under water, while in the act of drinking, and 
continue them in that situation for a considerable time ; but, 
to obviate any inconvenieucy, they can open two vents, one 
at the inner corner of each eye, having a communication 
with the nose. Here seems to be an , extraordinary provi- 
sion of nature w^orthy our attention, and which has not, 

* See I.(etter LXI. 

t The fclits beneath the eyes of deer are certainly to facilitate breathing, as 
*11 keepers know. The separation of the nerves and blood vessels on the 
cheeks of deer does not affect tho hotnl in any great degree, or even the 
cutting of the spermatic coid. Any inj«ry, however, to tiie testicles m all 
sascs either retards or alters tho growtV of tlie horns. — Kd, 
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that I know of, been noticed by any naturalist. For it looks 
as if these creatures would not be sullbcated, though both 
their mouths and nostrils were stopped. This curious fonna- 
tion of the head may be of singular service to beasts of 
chase, by atibrding tlieni free respiration , and no doubt 
these additional nostrils are thrown opi'ii when they are 
hard run.* Mr. liay observed that at J\laita, the o\Miers 

* In answer to thia account, Mr IVnnant sent me the following curious 
and {>ertinent leply : — “ I was tnncli stirptiaid to find in the antelofie hoinetbitig 
analogous to what \ou mention as so lem.iik.iblc ni doer This animal also 
has a long slit beiic.itli each etc, whuh can ht opeueil and shut at jileasiire. 
On holding an orange to one, thecieatmo made as much use of those onfices .as 
of his nostrils, appltiug them to thetiuit, .aid seeiimig to smell it thiougli them.” 

[The structure of the glandular caMties. of which the oiificesare here aliuthid 
to, precludes the posHibiiity of tlieir e\er bung us< d a-* acceshorj lespiiatorj 
passages, or organs of '.cent 

The common uitegnTueiit IS continued ov( r the iniugms of lh(> onfice, and 
18 reflected ov( 1 the wliole of the intiiioi of the < avit} , m I m h is altogether 
imiierfoiate, excejit 1)V the dm ts of a large flattened mmous gland, \vlii<h 
occupies its base , a few hIuu t, bairs spiing up m ibe iiitei spact s of the tciiiiin.il 
orifices of the dints. Mi. Huutei, whose iittintion was jiiobablv called by hi* 
friend Peuiiaiit to this )»ecnliaiit\ of the ibei and anl< lopes, h.is left several 
prepaintions of the gliimls and eimis, laki'ii fiom t!ie Indian and aiiotliei specie* 

antelope, and also from the deei , in which tin ii condition as leguirientary 
sAce, having no touimunnation with the nose, is thaili shown 

Conceiving that the secietioii of these glands, wlieii rubbed upon ]irojecting 
bodies, might serve to direct individuals of ttie same spei los to e.u h other, I 
prepared a ubular view of tlu‘ lelaiions betwieii the haiuis and habitats of the 
•evcral 8j»ecu's of antelopis. and tin ir snixubital, mavillan, ]tost-aiiditor\ , and 
inguinal gl.ind8,iri order to be al''e tocompai e the piesence and ib glees of dcvcloji- 
uicTit of the glands, with the gregauous and othei hahils of the antilope tribe. 

From tins table it was, howevei, endint, that tinie is no lelatnui between 
the gregarious liabits of the antelopes wliuh fn qnent the pl.uns and the ])rescnco 
of tlic sulKiihital and maxillary simises ; bince tin si , Ik sides being altogither 
wanting in some of the greg.inons sjieiies, aie piesi nt in many of the solitary 
frequenters of roeky nuuintaiijous distrnts The suppositnm, tlieiefoie, lliat 
the secretion inigVit serve, when left on shrubs oi stoms, to guide a str.igglei to 
the general herd, falls to the ground. 

The secretion of tho'-e < utaneous glands which are designed to attract the 
sexes, is generallv observed to acquire towards the rciuoductive pi nod a strong 
musky odour, as in the elephant and alligatoi ; but tlie secietion of the suhoi- 
bital sinuses, even when these are most fully developed, is devoid of am 
approach to a musky, or any othei well defined oilotir. 

Nevcrthcles.s, the subjoined observations of Mr. Bennett tend to give some 
probability to the theory which ascribe* to the sulioibitul sinuses a sexuaJ 
lelntion. — R. O ] 

[It seems piobable that these organa, on the use of which it is by no means 
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slit up the nostrils of such asses as were hard worked ; for 
they, beiup: naturally strait or small, did not admit air suffi- 
cient to serve them when they travelled or laboured in that 
liot climate. And we know that grooms and gentlemen of 

rrcditoble In natuialists to have now to speculate, maj he designed fur tfie 
promotion of that mtimato aequaintame l)etwecn animals of tlic same epccies 
which a piimary law <vf nature requires, but it would be dinicull to explain 
in what rnannci they may avail to suth an end That tlu v have some con- 
nection witn the full development of the animal powirs will ap[H-ai, I think, 
fiom the ( onsuleration of a series of individuals now living at the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens. 

Amoiic: the wliolc of the deer and antelopes that are provided with suboihiUil 
sinuses, none have them moie stionglv maiked than the Indian antelope; and 
in none ot those animals .aie they iiioie fieqneutly hiought into use. A fully 
gtown male, the moment yon approach him, thiows haik his luad, and thrusts 
himself rapidly foi wards, as thousili ahout to make an attack, hut the baek- 
waid diioetion ot his long spiiallv twisted boms, and the fieeduui with which 
he offers to >ou his ('xposed neck and chest, uie scuedy indicative of a hostile 
movement, lie has at this lime full) expainled the large bug beneath hiseje , 
Us tliK k lips, whuli pout eonsideiahly in the qnut slate of the .iinmal, are 
widely sepicrated and thiown haik, and ibc inleivening s]).Ke is actually 
everted, the base of the sac forming a propetum instead of a liollow AV'<' 
see the bare skin, eoveied only by a coating of a daik ceruniinons secre- 
tion. Tins, if the hand he within his uadi.tlu animal atteuijds to luh against 
the knuckles; and we thru fed that, though the lining skin of the sac has no 
general covering of haii, it is not destitute of a few hustles, wliidi grate 
against the fingei subjected to thefintion. The fnelion is ovule ntiy ugiceiible 
to the animal, for it is often repealed; at turns, it is <\cn enntinnod for a 
mitiuti' or two After the fingei has been subjected for ■-ome time to ilus 
nibbing, it will be (mind to have arquiied a heavy odom of a aait and peculiar 
character. 

The Zoological Society b.is at ])resont, in its gardens in the Regent’s Paik, 
four individualb of the Iiulian antdopc- an adult arul aged male, brought by 
Gid. Sykes from Bombay, ami preseiiud to the Sex letv neaily five years ago ; a 
y oungoi, yet adult, male that was pii'sented m an iminatiue eondilion, ahout two 
years since , an mimatnie mule lately aimed, and in about the same sUte of 
development as that iii which the last-mentioned individual was wlu'n he was 
originally presented, and an emasculated speeiineu of full growth. The senes 
is singularly complete as rcgaids one sex ; the other sex has not yet been 
possessed by the society, and is, indeed, raitdv seen m Kuropc. Destitute of 
hoins, and never aequmng the ruli deep eolout ot the mules, the female is 
probably eoneidered as less worthy of exportation fioiu the native countiy of 
the species. 

During the time that the old male lias remained in the Gardens, he iius 
constantly behaved in the manner desenbed above; the conduct of his several 
predecessors has been prcriscly similar. He widely expands the suborbilal 
emus, and brintts it near to any substance offered to him , he- might even be 
suspected of a disj-nsiiion to tci-t, by some special sense lodged in it, the nature 
ot the substance offeied : but be usually drives the naked and everted skin 
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the turf, think large nostrils necessary, and a perfection, in 
hunters and running horses. 

Oppian, the Greek poet, by the following line, seems to 
have had some notion tliat stags have four spiracula : — 


“ Quadupartito nostrils, four respiratory passages.” 

Opp. Cyn. Lib. ii. 1. 181. 

Writers, copying from one another, make Aristotle say, 


against the hand, cither thniating it repeatedly, or rubbing it. The peculiar 
odour is freely imparted to liic substance rubbed, but seems to offer no special 
attraction to his senses : be neither smells to it remarkably, nor licks it. The 
second male, whose horns have about three-fourths of their full growth, and 
whose nch colours are only less deep than those of his more aged neighbour, 
acts in a similar manner. His suboibitul sinus, tbongh strongly developed, is 
not so extensive os chat of the older .inimal : in its quiet state it is scarcely 
completely closed, so thick aie its lipx; m us condition of excitement it is 
widely expanded. The animal then thrusts it at the offered hand ; but does 
not exhibit an equal readiness to rub it. 'I'he youngest male is evidently 
immature ; its horns have only comnunred making their first spiral tiiin, and 
Its colour 18 the fawn of the female, with her pale stripe along the side • for in 
the Indian antelope, as m most animals in whuh the adult males differ in 
colour from the females, the young of both stxes are similarly coloured and 
resemble the dam. In tins individual the suborbital sinus is small ; its lips 
are closely afqdied to each oilier ; and they are but slightly moved when the 
animal is interested , if he uses his nose, the sae is tailed into moderate action. 
He cares little for the odour of his older relatives The remaining specimen 
was probably of neaily the B.ninc age with this younger male when that occurred 
which, while it allowed of the aniiu.ars increasing in bulk, checked the deve- 
lopment of the external characters that belong to the mature male. Its advance 
towards perfection was aiicstcd viliile the female lively of the young animal 
was yet retained, and lU colour is the fawn of the female with the side marked 
lengthways by her paler line. Its horn too, normal in its character, as fur as a 
point corresponding with the early part of the first spiral turn, and about this 
point regularly nnged, afterwards loses the form tharacteristic of the species, 
and instead of being completed by a ccmtinnous senes of spiral turns, surrounded 
by strongly marked rings, Iktouics smooth, continues slender, and is directed 
backwards in one single larce sweep, forming a hoin altogether monstrous, and 
one which is sheep-likc, though inhmtely weak, rather than antelo[)ine : only 
one such horn remains. In this animal the suhorbital sinus is not more 
developed than in the youngest and munaturo male, and it is quite unused : 
the sinus is little more than a mark existing in the ordinary situation, and no 
motion whatever is observed in us lips; it is not applied to any substance 
brought near to it, the nose being usually employed. A finger loaded with 
the secretion from the sac of the mature male is smelt to by this individual, 
and IS then freely licked ; perhaps on account of its saltness alone, but probably 
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that goats breathe at their ears, whereas he asserts just the 
contrary : — AXKfmlayv yap ovk aXrjBi] Xtyei, <f>dpevos dvairudv raj 
atyaj Kara ra djrd. “ AlcmsDon does not advance what is true, 
when he avers that goats breathe through their ears.” — 
History of Animals^ Book i. chap. xi. 


LETTER XV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selrorne, March 30, 1768. 
Dear Sir, — Some intelligent country people have a no- 
tion that we have, in these parts, a species of the genus 
mustelinum^ besides the weasel, stoat, ferret, and polecat ; a 
little reddish beast, not much bigger than a field mouse, but 
much longer, wdiieh they call a canc. This piece of intel- 
ligence can be little depended on ; but farther iiu^uiry may 
be made,* 

also on account of some other and peculiar attraction. The same cause which 
induced the retention by tins individual of tho nninature colon is, and winch 
arrested the perfect growth of the hoins, has also, I do not hesitate in believ- 
ing, checked the development of the suborbitul sinuses and rendered them 

uielete. 

1 am not disposed, on this occasion, to enter furthei into the speculations 
w’hich might be tounded on the facts ju'.t recorded with respect to the subor- 
bital sinus in the Indian antelope ; and I quit the subject, for the present, with 
the remark that they seem to me to justify the observation with which I 
commenced. More numerous facts, and more full consideiation of them, will 
determine before long the degiee of value that should be attached to this view 
of the subject. 

By a letter which I have just received from Mr Hodgson, I find that he has 
has had his attention excited by the observation of the antelopes which he has 
kept alive in Nepaui ; and that lie also has been led to tho conclusion that 
there exists a relation between these sinuses and then secretions and the other 
functions referred to. Ills continued ohscivation, favourably as he is circum- 
stanced for the acquisition of infoimation on all subjects of Nepaulese zoology, 
wrill doubtless tend to elucidate this )et unsettled point, on which I>r. .lacob, 
at the meeting of the British Association in Dublin, m 1 835, laid before tho 
members assembled some valuable observations. — E. T. B ] 

♦ The cane is the common w'eascl. It is the piovinnal name for it. — Ed, 



GO ■WHITE HOOKS. — BULLFIKCH. 

A gentleman in this neighbourhood had two milk-'whito 
rooks ill one nest. A booby of a eartiT, fmding them 
before they were ahh‘ to lly, thr(‘w them down and destroyed 
tliem, to the regret of t lie owner, wdio would have been glad 
to have preserved sin‘h a curioHit}- in his rooker}". I saw 
the birds myself nailed against the end of a barn, and was 
surprised to hud that tlicir bdls, legs, feet, and claws, were 
milk-white * 

A she])herd saiv, as he thought, some white larks on a 
down al)ovt‘ my house this winter: amti' not these the 
emleriza nivalis, the snow'-flake of the Jlrit ZooL? No doubt 
they were. 

A few yt^ars ago, I saw a cock bnlllinch in a cage, which 
had been caught in tlu* hedds aftcT it was come to its full 
colours. In about a year it iK'gan to look dingy, and black- 
ening every succeiaiing year, it became coal-black at tlie end 
of four. Its cliief Ibod was luaiipseed. Such iiitluence lias 
food on the colour of animals! The ]>ied and mottled colours 
of domesticated animals are snjiposed to be owing to high, 
various, and unusual food.f 

1 had remarked for years, that, the root of the cuckoo-pint 
(arum) was frequently scratched out of tlie dry banks of 
hedg(‘S, and in sevimi' snowy wiaithm*. After observing, 
with some exactness, my.'^elf, aiid getting othi'rs to do the 
same, we found it was th(‘ thrush kind that scr.itcluMl it out. 
The root of the arum is rmnarkably warm and pungent. 

Our flocks of fmnale chathnehes hau' not )i't forsaken 
u.s. The blackbird.s and thrushes are verv much thinned 
down by that hc'rce weather in January 


* iMr. Yarioll informs u» that Avliiti', jiicd, and rream-rolouK'd vaiieties of 
tlie rook orcahioiiallv ocnti. I li.ivo seen lliree white hlackbudH from one nest, 
at Black heath. AImi, a white Hjiaitow and u rnavui-eoloured woodcock killed 
in Sussex — Ed, 

*f* Mr. W’liite has jiistlv remarked, that food h.is eieat influence on the 
colour of animals, 'i'he d.irk colour in wild Inrds is a gient safeguard to them 
against their enemu's ; and this is the reason that, amoii" birds of bright 
plumage, the jouiig do not .issiimc then gay colours till tlie second oi third 
year, ae the cygnet, the gold and silver pheasants, &,c. Tlie rciiiarkahle change 
of plumage among the gull tribe, is a curious and intricate subject. Ts the 
circumstance mentioned by Mr. Pegge true, that butteiflies {mrtake of the 
colour of tlie flowers they feed on.^” I think not. See AnonymianOf 
p. 469 — Mitfi ku. 
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In the middle of February, I discovered in my tall hedges, 
a jittle bird that raised my curiosity ; it was of that yellow- 
green colour that belongs to the salicaria kind, and, I think, 
was soft-billed. It was no parus^ and was too long and too 
big for the golden -crowned WTen, appearing most like the 
largest willow-wren. 'p'. hung sometimes with its back 
downwards, })ut never/ ntinuing one moment in the same 
place. 1 shot at it, but it was so desultory that 1 missed 
my aim. 

1 wonder that the stone curh'w, charadrius oedicnemus, 
should be mentioned by the vriter.s as a rare bird; it 
abounds in all the champaign parts of Hampshire and 
Sussex, and breeds, 1 think, all the summer, having young 
ones, 1 know, very late in the autumn. Already they begin 
clamouring in the ev('ning. They cannot, 1 think, with any 
|jropri('ty be called, as thi'y are by Mr. Itay, circa aquas 
twrsantcs ; for with us (by day at least) they haunt only 
the most dry, ojien, upland fields and slua'pwalks, far re- 
mov(‘d from water: what tlu^y may do in the night J cannot 
say. AVhirms are tlieir usual food, but they also eat toads 
and frogs. 

1 can show you some good spi'cimens of my new mice. 
Linnanis, perliaps, would call the species mus minimus. 


LETTEE XVI. 

TO THE SAMK 

Selborne, Apnl 18, 1768. 

Eeak Sir, — The history of the stone curlew', charadrius 
oedicnemus. is as follow's : It lays its eggs, usually two, never 
more than three, on the bare ground, without any nest, in 
the held, so the countryman in stiring his fallows, often 
destroys thinn. The young run immediately from the egg 
like partridges, &c., and are withdrawn! to some flinty field 
by the dam, where they skulk among the stones, which are 
their best security ; for their feathers are so exactly of the 
colour of our grey spotted flints, tliat the most exact ob- 
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server, unless he catches the eye of the young bird, may b0 
eluded. The eggs are short and round, of a dirty white, 
spotted with dark bloody blotches. Tliougli I might not be 
able, just when I pleased, to procure you a bird, yet I could 
show you them almost any day ; and any evening you may 
hear them round the village : for they make a clamour which 
may be heard a mile. (Edtcnenms is a most apt and ex- 
pressive name for them, since tht'ir legs seem swoJlen like 
those of a gouty man. After harvest, 1 have shot them 
before the pointers m turnip iields. 

1 make no doubt but there are three species of tne willow- 
wrens ; two I know peidectly, but have not been able yet 
to procure the third.* No two birds can dilibr more in their 
notes, and that constantly, than tiiosc two that I am 
acquainted with ; for the one has a joyous, easy, laughing 
note, the other a harsh loud chirp. The former is every 
way largc^r, and three-quarters of an inch longer, and weighs 
two drachms and a half, while the latter wxighs but two ; 
so that the sougstcT is one-lillli heaviei’ ihan the chirper. 
Tlie chirper (being the first summer bird of })assage that is 
heard, the w'ryn(*ck sometimes excepted) begins nis notes 
in the middle of Marcli, and continues them through the 
spring and summer, till the end of August, as appeal’s by 


* Mr. White clearly distingiiifelics three Bpccies of these little birds ; and 
he seems to have had some idea of a fouith . but on this point tbeie is a con- 
fusion in the eii trios in the Naturalist’s Calendar, which has peihaps ansea 
from his having used different names for the same bird in noting down 
hi8 observations lu different years. The small unorested wren of the 
calendar, appearing on the 9lh of Maieh, is culled in the Natuial History, 
p. 84, the chirper, and is said to have black legs ; it must bo cither sylvta 
I'ufa oi »ylv. loquax ; I believe the former, for 1 doubt the fact of sylv. 
loquoiCj tlie cbiffcb.nff, which Bcems not to reach the north of England, 
amving so early. The third entiyin the Calendar, second willow or laughing 
wren, is certainly «//v. trochilus ; because ho sajs in the Natural History, 
p. 82, that the songster has a laughing note. The fourth entij, large shiveiing 
wren, is unquestionably sylv. sylvicola. It appeals to me that the second 
and fifth entnes, middle yellow wren, and middle willow wren, mean tlje same 
thing as second willow wien, and refer alike to sylv. irochilus ; but 
it 18 possible tliat at a later jieiiod than the date of Letter xix. written in 
1768, he may have susjiected the existence of a fourth species. — W. H. 

There has hitherto existed very gieat confusion in the works of Biitish and 
foreign naturalists concerning the four neaily allied species of wrens, which 
Mr. W. Herbert has satisfactorily cleared up m his very elaborate note on the 
subject, printed in Bennett’s edition. — E d. 
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my journals. The legs of the larger of these two are flesh- 
coloured ; of the leas, black. 

The grasshopper lark began his sibilous note in my fields 
last Saturday.* Nothing can be more amusing than the 
whisper of this little bird, w'hicli seems to be close by, though 
at an hundred yards’ distance ; and, when close at your ear, is 
scarce any louder than when a great way olf. liad 1 not 
been a little acquainted with insects, and known that the 
grasshopper kind is not yet hatched, I sliould have hardly 
believed but that it had been a locust a 'whispering in the 
bushes. The country people laugh when you tell them that 
it is the note of a bird. It is a most artful creature, 
skulking in the thickest part of a bush, and will sing at a 
yard distance, provided it he concealed. I was obliged to 
get a person to go on the other side of the hedge where it 
haunted; and then it would run, creeping like a mouse 
before us for an hundred yards togidlu'r, through the bottom 
of the thorns ; yet it would not conu* into fair sight ; but in 
a morning early, and whmi undisturbed, it sings on the top 
of a twig, gaping and shivcTing with its wings. Mr. Itay 
himself had no knowledge of this bird, but received his 
account from IVlr. .lohnson, who apparently confounds it 
with the reguli non enstati, from wdneh it is very distinct. 
8ec Ray’s Philos. Letters, p. 108. 

The fly-catcher (sfoparola) has not yet appeared : it 
usually breeds in my vine, ddie redstart begins to sing ; 
its note is short and imperf(M‘t, but is continued till about 
the middle of June. Tho wallow -w reus (the smaller sort) 
are horrid pests in a garden, di'stroyiug the pease, cherries, 
currants, <fec., and are so tanu* that a gun will not scare 
them.t 

* Sylvia loeustella. Lath. Orashhopper-warbler — Selby’s Omi/Zi. — W. J. 

"t This sentence has probably been the cause of the murder of numbers of 
these most innocent litllo birds, which are in truth peculiarly the gardener’s 
friends. My garden men were in the habit of catching the hens on their nests 
in the strawberry beds, and killing them, under the impression that tliey made 
great ravage among the chcirie.s ; yet 1 can assert that they never taste the 
fruit, nor can those winch are reared from the nest in confinement be induced 
to touch it. They peck tlie aphides which are injurious to the fruit trees ; 
and being very pugnacious little birds, 1 have sometimes seen them take post 
in a cherry-tree, and drive away every bird that attempted to enter it, though 
of greater sixe and strength. 

The birds winch are mistaken for them are the young of he gardcn-warbler^ 
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A Lint of the Simmer Birds of Passage discovered in this neighhow hoOtl 
ranged somewhat in the order in tohich they appear. 


LtNNiCI NOMINA. 


Smallest willow wren, 

Mofacilla trorhiliis. 

Wryneck, 

Jipnx torguilla. 

House-swallow, 

IJirundo rmtica. 

Martin, 

Hirundo urlnca 

Sand-martin, 

Jlirundo riparia. 

Cuckoo, 

Ouculm canoriis. 

Niglitingale, 

Motacilla luscmia. 

blackcap, 

Motadlla atricapilla 

tN’liitc-throat, 

Moiacdla sylvia. 

Middle willow-wren. 

Motacdla trochilm. 

SuiU, 

Jhrnvdo apus 

Stone curlew 

Charadrius (tdmicrnus f 

Turtle-dove ^ 

Turtiir aldruvandi 't 

Crasslioppci lark, 

Ahiuda trivialis. 

Landrail, 

Rallus ert'x. 

Laigest willow-wren. 

Motadlla trochilus. 

Redstart, 

Motacilla phcenicnrus 

Goatsucker, oi lorn-owl, 

Capri raulgiis europetus 

Fly-caUher, 

Muscicapa grisoht. 


My countrymen tulk much of a bird that makcH a clatter 
’With its bill agairiist a dead bough or bohjc old pal(‘B, calling 
it a jar-bird. I procured out* to be nhot in the very fact ; it 
prtM'ed to be the sitta europcBa (the nuthatch). Mr. Bay 

ewTuext hortensis, Bechst., with which Mr. Wlntp was not acquainted, as it is 
not mentioned by him, and docs not appear m his list of Buinnior buds , yet 1 
*m confident that they will be found ))lentifullv at Selborne, when the Kentish 
cherries are ripe. They attacked my cherries in great numbers when I lived 
in the south of Berkshire, not mu^h more than twenty miles from Selborne. 
These young birds have a strong tinge of yellow on the sides, which disappears 
after they moult, and gives them very niiuh the appeaiance of the yellow wren 
when seen upon the tree, though tlie^ are huger and stouter, and in habits very 
much resemble the blackcaps, with whom they aie associated m the plunder of 
cherry-trees. I have never seen the pettychaps in Yorkshire until the cherries 
are ripe, when they immediately m.ike their apficarance and attack the Kentish 
cherry jiarticularly, being so greedy that I have often taken them with a 
fishing-rod tipped with hirdlitne, while they were pulling at the fruit The 
moment they have finished the last Kentish eherry, they disappear for the 
season. If they finish the cherries m the morning, they are gone before noon. 
I am persuaded that they appear and disappear in the same manner at Selborne, 
and are probably to be found there only while the ohernes are ripe, which 
accounts for Mr. AVhite’s having mistaken them for yellow wrens when he 
taw them in the fruit trees. They breed in the market gardens about Loimon, 
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says, that the less spotted woodpecker does the same. This 
noise may be heard a furlong or more.* 

Now IS the only time to ascertain the short-winded 
summer birds : for, when the leaf is out, there is no makmg 


and I imagine that as the cherries ripen they migrate from garden to garden in 
pursuit of them. I am told that near I.ondon they remain late^epough to 
attack the eldcr-hernes, of which the fruit-eating warblers are very fond, but 
in Yorkshire they do not even wait for the later cherries. The number of 
these visitants depends upon the ciop of early cheriics. This year the crop 
having nearly failed, I saw hut two of them, which appeared on the 1 5th of 
July, and were not seen after the 17th. The blackcap remains eating the 
currants and honeysuckle berries ; they are both very fond in confinement of 
ripe pears, and 1 believe, in the south of England, they peck some of them 
before their departure. — W. H. 

* The nuthatch, sitta curopcaa^ Linn, is the only species of the genus 
inhabiting Europe ; in this country it appears confined to England, never 
having been traced further noith than Northumberland. The following 
animated sketch, a good deal in the style of our author, I have extracted 
from Loudon’s Jou7'nal of Natural Ihstory, as giving a correct idea of the 
manners of this curious species . — “ I had never seen the little bird called 
the nuthatch, when one day, whilst 1 was expecting the transit of some 
wood-pigeons under a hirch-tree, with my gun iii my hand, I observed a little 
ash-coloured bud squat himself on one of the large lateral trunks over my 
head, and after some observation, begin to tap loudly, or rather solidly, upon 
the wood, and then proceed round and round the bnmeh, it being clearly the 
same thing to him whether his nadir or zenith wcie uppennost. I shot, and 
the biid fell ; there whs a lofty hedge between us, and when I got over, he had 
removed himself. It was some time befoio 1 secured him ; and I mention 
this, because the manner in which he eluded me was chaiacteristic of his 
cunning. He concealed himself in holes at the bottom of a ditch, so long as 
he heaid the noise of motion; and when all was still, ho would semi out and 
attempt to escape. A wing was broken, and I at length got hold of him. He 
proved small, but very fierce, and his bite would have niiide a child ciy out. 
The elbow joint of his wing being thoroughly shattered, and finding that he 
had no other wound, I cutoff the dangling limb, and put him into a large cage 
with a common lark. The wound did not in the least dimmish his activit), 
nor yet his pugnacity, for he instantly bcg.in to investigate all means of escape; 
he tried the bores, then tapped the woodwoik of the cage, and produced a 
knocking sound which made the room re-echo ; but alter finding his efforts 
vain, he then turned ujion the lark, ran under him with his gaping beak to 
bite, and effectually alaimed bis fiu- more gentle and elegant antugouist. 
Compelled to separate them, the nuthatch — for this bird I discovered him to 
be, by turning over the leaves of an Ornithologia — was put into a smaller cage 
of plain oak wood and wire. Here he remained all night, and the next morn- 
ing his knocking, or tapping with his beak, was the first sound 1 heard, though 
sleeping in an apartment divided from the other by a landing-place.* He had 
food given to him, minced chicken and brc.*xd crumbs, and water. He ate and 
Irank. with a most perfect impudence, and the moment be had s<iti''fied b:m«elf, 
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any remarks on such a restless trit)e ; and, when once the 
young begin to appear, it is all confusion; there is no 
distinction of genus, species, or sex. 

In breeding time, snipes play over the moors, piping and 
humming ; they always hum as they are deseenciiiig. Is 
not their hum ventriloquous, like that of the turkey ? Some 
suspect that it is made by their wings. 


turned again to his work of battenng the frame of his cage, the sound from 
which, both in loudness and prolongation of noise, is only to be compared to 
the efforts of a fashionable footman, upon a fashionable dooi, in a fashionable 
square. He had a particular fancy foi tlio extremities of tlic corner pillars of 
the cage ; on those he spent his most elaborate taps, and, at this moment, 
though he onlv occupied the cage a day, the wood is pieiccd and worn like a 
piece of old worm-eaten timber. He probably had an idea, that if th ‘se mam- 
beams could once be penetraU'd, the nst of the superstructure would fall, and 
free him. Against the doorway he had also a particular 8[>itc, and once suc- 
ceeded in opening it ; and when, to interpose a further obstacle, it was tied in 
a double knot with a string, the perpetual application of his beak quickly 
unloosed it. In ordinarv cages, a (irrular hole is loft in the wire for the bird 
to insert bis bca<l to drink fiom a glass, to tins hole the nuthatch constantly 
repaired, not for the purpose of dunking, but to try to push out more than bis 
(pad ; but in vain, for he is a thick bird and rather heavily built; but the 
nstant he found the hole too small, he would withdraw his bead, and begin to 
dig and hammer at tiie circle, where it is rooted in the wood, with his pick-oxo 
of a beak, evidently with a design to enlarge the orifice. His labour was 
incessant, and he ate as largely as he worked ; and, I fear, it was the united 
efforts of both that killed him. His hammering was pecuhaily laborious ; for 
he did not peck as other birds do, but, grasping las hold with las immense feet, 
he turned upon them as upon a pivot, and htrnck with the whole weight of his 
body ; thus assuming the appearance, with las critac form, of the head of a 
hammer ; or, as I have sometimes seen birds in mechanical clocks, made to 
strike the hour by swinging on a wheel. We were in hopes that when the sun 
went down, he w'ould cease from las labouis and rest ; hut no. At the interval 
of every ten minutes, up to nine or ten in the night, he resumed his knocking, 
and strongly reminded us of the coffin-maker’s nightly and dreary occujiation. 
It was said by one of us, ‘ be is nailing las own coffin and so it proved. An 
awful fluttering in the cage, now coveicd with a handkerchief, announced that 
sometlung was wrong ; and we found lam at the bottom of his piisou, with las 
feathers ruffled and nearly all turned back. He was taken out, and for some 
time he lingered away in convulsions, and occasional brighterangs up. At 
length he drew las last gasp ; and will it be believed, that tears were shed on 
his demise ? The fact is, that the apparent intelligence of las character, the 
speculation in las eye, the assiduity of his labour, and bis most extraordinary 
fearlessness and fanalianty, though coupled with fierceness, gave us a considera- 
tion for him that may appear ridiculous to those who have never so nearly 
observed the ways of an animal as to feel interested in its fate. With us it 
was different.” — W. J. 
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This momin" I saw the golden-crowned wren,* whose 
crown glitters like burnished gold. It often hangs like a 
titmouse, with its back downwards. 


LETTEE XVII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selboune, Jime IB, 176B. 
Deae Sie, — On Wednesday last arrived your agreeable 
letter of June the 10th. It gives me great satisfaction to 
find that you pursue these studies still with such vigour, 
and are in such forw^ardness with regard to reptiles and 
fishes. 

The reptiles, few as they are, I am not acquainted with 
so well as I could wish, with regard to their natural history. 
There is a degree of dubiousness and obscurity attending 
the propagation of this class of animals something analagous 
to that of the cruptogamia in the sexual system of plants ; 
and the case is the same with regard to some of the fishes, 
as the eel, &c. 

The method in which toads procreate and bring forth, 
seems to be very much in the dark. Some authors say that 
they are viviparous ; and yet Eay classes them among his 
oviparous animals, and is silent with regard to the manner 
of their bringing forth. Perhaps they may be co-cu /icv tioro- 
Kot, 8c ^(BoroKoi, as is knowm to be the case with the viper, t 

The copulation of frogs (or at least the appearance of it — 
for Sw ammerdam proves that the male has no penis intrans) 

* It is surprising that this feeble diminutive bird should bravo our severest 
winters. — E d. 

+ Toads aio oviparous. Mr. Bell of London, a zealous ophiologist, has 
lately confirmed the fact recorded by Schneider, that toads devour the skin 
wliich they shed. In one instance, he witnessed the whole process of the 
shedding of the cuticle : it became divided longitudinally along the back and the 
abdomen ; by the action of the hinder leg on one side, the skin was detached 
as far as the fore-leg ; the same operation wiis next effected on the other side. 
The loosened cxuvke w'ere then drawn forward, by the combined action of the 
mouth and of the anterior legs, and were immediately swallowed. — ZooL 
Jour. Mr. Bell adds, that in others of the hatrachian reptiles, the ranee and 
salamandrcp, no swallowing of the txuvue took place. — W. J. 
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is notorious to everybody; because we see them sticking 
upon each other’s backs for a month together in the spring ; 
and yet I never saw or read of toads being observed m the 
same situation.* It is strange that the matter w'ith regard 
to the venom of toads has not been yet settled t That they 
are not noxious to some animals is plain ; for ducks, buzzards, 
owls, stone curlews, and snakes eat them, to my knowledge, 
with impunity. And I well remember the time, but was not 
an eye-wdtness to the fact (though numbers of persons were), 
when a quack at this village ate a toad, to make the country 
people stare ; afterwards he drank oil.ij; 

* The copulation of frogs and toads is performed in tlie same manner. The 
spermatic fluid is passed upon the ova at the lime they are expelled from the 
female. The ova of the fiog are laid in longlutimited masses; those of 
the toad, in long chain-like slnngs. Tho ova of the latter aie also much 
smaller — W. J, 

■f* Blumcnbach, whose authority may generally be dejiended on, asserts that 
there is no truth m the supjiosition that the urine of toads is poisonous. 
I recollect, however, the ease of a gardener who, while cutting gooseberry 
bushes, scratched his hand. Afterwards, m taking up a toad which he found 
under the bush, the animal dischiuged some of its urine on his hand, which 
became inucli inflamed and prevented his woiking for some time after- 
wards. — Eu. 

J I have had a toad so tame that, when it was held in one hand, it would 
♦ake Its food from tho other held near it The manner in which this animal 
takes Its prey is very intciesting. The tongue, w'hen at lest, is doubled back 
upon itself in the moutli, and the aj>ex, whieh is bioad, is imbued with a most 
tenacious mucus. On seeing an insect, the animal fixes its beautiful eyes 
upon it, leans or creeps lot wind, and when within reach, the tongue is projected 
upon the insect, snd auain retnintd into the mouth with the captive prey, by a 
motion so rapid, that without the most careful observation the action cannot be 
followed. An insect is never taken unless when m motion ; and I have often 
seen a toad remain motionless for some minutes, with its ejes fixed upon an 
insect, and the instant it moved it disappeared with the quickness of lightning. 
The insect is swallowed whole, and alive ; and I have often seen the reptile 
much incommoded by the struggles of its impnaoned prey, particularly if it 
consist of large and bard insects, as full grown cockroaches, for instance, when 
the twitching of its sides, from the irntaiiou produced by the movements of the 
insects in the stomach, is sufficient! v ludictous. — T. B. 

My ingenious friend, the late George Newenhara, Esq. of Summer Hill, 
Cork, earned a live toad with him fioni Edinburgh, which he kept at his 
country seat of Summer Hill for several years, where it became quite tame, m 
the same way as that mentioned by White. The most amusing feat which it 
penorrned was the swallowing of a worm, whicli it seemed to relish highly, and 
was eager to master in proportion to the difficulty presented by the writhmgs 
of the creature. The spring before I was at Summer Hill, this singular pet 
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I have been informed also, from undoubted authority, that 
some ladies (ladies, you will say, of peculiar taste) took a 
fancy to a toad, which they nourished, summer after summer, 
for many years, tdl he grew to a monstrous size, with the 

had not made its appearance from its unknown winter retreat, and consequently 
was supposed to have died, as it was not likely to wander from a spot with 
which it had become so familiar. 

Mr. Husonbetb has given a very interesting account of a tame toad which 
he placed “ in a large glass jar, with moss at the bottom, and sometimes water 
enough to saturate the moss, hut oftener with only a piece of green sod, which 
I changed,” he says, “ when the grass began to wither. Sometimes I contrived 
to let bun have a little well of water in the sod ; but I never saw him go into 
watei ficely; only when ho was fngbttned, be would plunge in and bury his 
head at the bottom undei the sod. Whether he ever knew me I much doubt; 
but certainly he was always perfectly tame, and would sit on my hand, let me 
stroke him, and walk about iny table or c.arpet with apparent familiarity and 
contentment I usually let him out on the table every day; and he would 
jump down upon the carpet, and hop and ciawl about, ahva^s making for the 
skirting hoard, which he climbed veij ludicrously, and seemed fond of sitting 
m a corner on the top of it. He ate ficeh, fiom the first day I had him ; but 
would never take an) thing unless he saw' it move. In the whole time, I gave 
him all the following varieties • flics of all kinds ; wasps and bees, first remov- 
ing tbeii stings , gnats, which he would snap up at the window, while I held 
him on my liand up to the pane of glass, with an eagenicss that appeared 
insatiable, and was veiy amusing ; cl.ip-baits, lady-liirds, caddiccs, ants ; of 
these last I used occasionally to give him a treat, by bunging home part of a 
hillock, and putting him down in the midst of it. lie would raise himself on 
all fours, and with his eyes glistening with something like civic ecstasy, would 
dart out his tongue right and left, as rapidly as lightning, and lap up the ants 
in quick succession, with the most laudable gulosity. 1 also gave him earwigs, 
glow'-worms, woodliee, grasshoppers, spiders, dragon-flies, ticks, horse-leeches, 
grubs, moths, and any insect I could meet with. All seemed equally welcome, 
either by night or by day ; hut it was most diverting to see him contend with 
a worm. He would dart upon it, secure one end, and swallow with all his 
might ; but the worm would annoy him by creeping out of his mouth before 
he could swallow it entirely ; and I have known him persevere for nearly 
half an hour, attempting to secure liis puze, while the worm kept constantly 
escaping. He would take a snail, when he ouoc saw it extended and in 
motion, though he always dashed at the shell, and took all down together in a 
moment, hut could not manage one of large size. It was to me a great source 
of amusement to feed him and watch his singular movements. He was often 
frightened, but seldom provoked. I once or twice, liowever, provoked him, I 
think, to as much wrath as his cold nature was susceptible of; but I feel quite 
assured that the toad is at all times perfectly haimless and inoffensive : the 
idea of its spitting, or otherwise discharging venom is, I am convinced, wholly 
unfounded. In the winter months my toad always refused food, though he did 
Hot become torpid, hut grew thin and moved much less tliau at other times. 
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maggots, which turn to flesh-flies. The reptile used to come 
forth every evening from a hole under the garden-steps ; and 
was taken up, after supper, on the table to be fed. But at 
last a tame raven, kenning him as he put forth his head, gave 
liim such a severe stroke with his homy beak as put out one 
eye. After this accident, the creature languished for some 
time and died. 

I need not remind a gentleman of your extensive reading, 
of the excellent account there is from Mr. Derham, in Kay’s 
Wisdom of God in the Creation, p. 865, concerning the migra- 
tion of frogs from their bre(‘ding-ponds. In this account he 
at once subverts that ibolish opinion, of their dropping from 
the clouds in rain;* showing that it is from the grateful 
coolness and moisture of those showers that they arc tempted 
to set out on their tr.avels, which they defer tiU those fall. 
Frogs are as yet in tlieir tadpole state; but in a few wrecks 
our lanes, paths, fields, will sw'arm for a few days with 
myriads of those emigrants, no larger than my little finger 
nail. Swammerdam gives a most accurate account of the 
method, and situation in which the male impregnates the 
spawn of tlie female. IJow' wonderful is the economy of 
Providence with regard to the limbs of so vile a reptile ! 
While it is an aquatic, it has a hsh-like tail and no h'gs ; as 
soon as the legs sprout, the tail drops off as useless, and the 
animal betakes itself to the land ! 

Merret, 1 trust, is widely mistaken wlien he advances that 
the rana arhorea is an Eugbsli reptile ; it abounds in Germany 
and Switzerland. 

It is to bo remembered that the salamandra aquatica of 

He did not oat from the end of Novemher till March, gradually losing his 
appetite and gradually recovt-nnij it • he never seemed affected by cold, except 
m the way of lobing Ins in<lMiutiou foi food ” — IIfnnif 

• 1 was once witness to a swunn of very small frogs, whifh sufldcnly made 
their appearance, aftei a very heavv laiii, m a garden I occupied at Fulham. 
The garden was completely surrounded hy a high wall. The entrance to it 
was through the house. It was a dry giavel ; and there was no moist place 
in It in which the spawn of frogs could h.ave been deposited. The garden 
also had been well tJenelnd and no frogs found m it. Tliere also were no 
drains communicating with it T mereh mention the fact, witbont pretending 
to account for the circiiinstanec of so many thousands of }outig fiogs, just out 
of the tadpole state, being found in the garden. Mr. Loudon saw the sama 
occurrence at Rouen, — Ln. 
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Eay (the water-newt, or eft*) will frequently bite at the 
angler’s bait, and is often caught on his hook. I used to 
take it for granted tliat the salamandra aquatica was hatched, 
lived, and died in the water. But John Ellis, Esq., E.E-.S. 
(the coraUine EUis), asserts, in a letter to the Boyal Society, 
dated June the 5th, 1766, in his account of the mud iguana, 
amphibious hipes from South Carolina, that the water-eft, or 
newt, is only the larva of the land-eft, as tadpoles are of 
frogs. Lest I should be 8usj)ectcd to misunderstand his 
meaning, I shall give it in his own words. Speaking of the 
opercula, or coverings to the gills of the mud iguana, he 
proceeds to say, that “ The form of these pennated coverings 
approaches very near to what 1 have some time ago observed 
in the larva, or aquatic state of our English lacerta, knowii 
by the name of eft, or newt, wliich sen^e them for coverings 
to their gills, and for fins to swim with while in this state ; 
and which they lose, as well as the fins of their tails, when 
they change their state, and become land animals, as I have 
observed, by keeping them alive for some time myself.” 

Linmeus, in his hgstema Naiurce, hints at what Mr. Ellis 
advances, more than once. 

Providence has been so indulgent to us as to allow of but 
one venomous reptile of the serpent kind in these kingdoms, 
and that is the viper. As you propose the good of mankind 
to be an object of your publications, you will not omit to 
mention common salad oil as a sovereign remedy against 
the bite of the viper.f As to the blind worm (anguis fra- 
gilis, so called because it snaps in sunder with a small blow) 

A fnend of mine put a newt into a bottle of brandy, and it lived ten 
minutes in it. This will prove bow capable they are of undergoing the 
extremes of heat and cold, as they have been known to recover after having 
been fiozen perfectly hard. There are also utuioubted proofs of newts having 
lived in the intestines of human beings. A leech, also, after it has been 
frozen and then thawed, will live and suck eagerly. Both newts, lizards, 
and some other amphibia, arc provided with lungs, and might be supposed 
capable of uttering sounds, but they aro altogether mute. — Ed. 

d* A blind worm, that I kept alive tor nine weeks, would, when touched, 
turn and bite, although not very sharply : its bite was not sufficient to draw 
blood, but it always retained its hold until released. It drank spanngly of 
milk, raising the head when drinking. It fed upon the little white sing 
(Jiniax agrest/is, Linn.) so common in fields and gardens, eating six or seven 
of them one after the other; but it did not eat them every day. It invariably 
took them in one position. Elevating its head slowly above its victim, it 
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I have found, on examination, that it is perfectly innocuous. 
A neighbouring yeoman (to whom I am indebted for some 
good hints) killed and opened a female viper about the 27th 
of May : he found her filled with a chain of eleven eggs, 
about the size of those of a blackbird ; but none of them 
were advanced so far towards a state of maturity as to con- 
tain any rudiments of young. Though they are oviparous, 
yet they are viviparous also, hatching their young within 
their bellies, and then bringing them forth. Whereas snakes 
lay chains of eggs every summer in my melon beds, in spite 
01 all that my people can do to ])revent them ; which eggs 
do not hatch till the spring following, as I have often expe- 
rienced. Several intelligent folks assure me that they have 
seen the viper open her mouth and admit Ikt helpless young 
down her throat on smlden suriirises, just as the female 
opossum does her brood into the pouch under her belly, 
upon the like emergencies ; and yet the l^ondoii viper- 
catchers insist on it to Mr. Barrington, that no such thing 
ever happens.* The serpent kind eat, 1 believe, but once in 

would suddenly seize the slug by the middle, in the same manner that a 
ferret or dog will generally take a rat by the loins; jt would then hold it thus 
sometimes for more than a minute, when it would pass its piey through its 
jaws and swallow the slug head foremost. It refused the larger slug*!, and 
would not touch either young frogs or mice. Snakes kept in the same cage 
took both frogs and mice. The blind worm avoided the w’atcr : tiie snakes, 
on the contniry, coiled themselves lu the pan containing water, which was put 
into the cage, and appeared to delight in it The blind woiin was a remarkably 
fine one, ineasunng fifteen inches in length It cast its slough wliilc in my 
keeping. The skin came off in scpar.ite pieces, the largest of which was two 
inches in length, splitting first on the billy, and the peeling on the head being 
completed the last After the skin was cast the colour of the reptile was 
much lighter than it lia<! before been. 

I had for the first time, while this blind worm was in tnv custody, au oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the power which slugs have of suspending themselves by a 
thread. If I ley availed themselves of it in escaping from the cage of the leplile. 
The cage was on a shelf four feet six niches from the floor, and, with the aid 
of the glntinons filament which they exuded, the slugs lowered themselves 
from It to the ground. — G. D. 

* Having taken much pains to ascertain the fact of young vipers entering 
the mouth of the mother, 1 can now have little doubt but that such is the 
case, after the evidence of persons who assured me they had seen it. I also 
found young vipers in the stomach of the mother, of a much larger size than 
they would be when first ready to he excluded. Amongst others, a viper- 
caacher on the Brighton downs told me that he liad often witnessed th* 
{act. — Ed. 
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a year ; or, rather, hat only just at one season of the year. 
Country people talk much of a water-snake, but, I am pretty 
sure, without any reason; for the common snake {cohiber 
natrix) delights much to sport in the water, perhaps with a 
view to procure frogs and other food.* 

I cannot well guess how you are to make out your twelve 
species of reptiles, unless it be by the various species, or 
rather varieties, of our lacerti, of which Eay enumerates five. 
I have not had opportunity of ascertainmg these, but 
remember well to have seen, formerly, several beautiful 
green lacerU on the sunny sand-banks near l^'^amham, in 
Surrey ; and Kay admits there are such in Ireland. 


LETTEK XVIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Jtdy 27, 1768. 
Deae Sib, — I received your obliging and communicative 
letter of June the 2Stli, while I was on a visit at a gentle- 
man’s house, where I had neither books to turn to, nor 
leisure to sit down to return you an answer to many 

Q ueries, wliich I wanted to resolve in the best manner that 
am able. 

A person, by my order, has searched our brooks, but 
could find no such fish as the gastrrosieiiJi rurtgitius ; he 
found gasterosfeus aculeatus in plenty. This morning, in a 
basket, I packed a little earthern pot full of wet moss, and 
in it some sticklebacks, male and female, the females big 

• The common snake often takes to tlie water and SAvims well and 
boldly. Not only do they swim across the wide parts of the nver Ouse, but 
they have been seen to swim to the Isle of Wight fiom the Hampshire coast, 
and have occasionally been seen swimming in Portsmouth Haibour. 

As a proof of the accuracy of Mr. White's observation, that snakes pro- 
bably go into the water to procure food, I may mention, that a gentleman 
iately saw one of tbese rt'ptiles in a stream and under some weeds, conse- 
quently under water, watching for prey. Having observed it for some minutes, 
be took it out of the water, when it not only emitted a most unpleasant stench, 
but sti'uck at him several times like a viper. — E d. 
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with spawn ; some larapems ; some bull-heads ; but I could 
procure no minnows. This basket will be in Fleet-street bv 
eight this evening ; so 1 hope Mazel* will have them fresh 
and fair to-morrow morning. I gave some directions in 
a letter, to what particulars the engraver should be atten- 
tive.f 

Finding, while I was on a visit, that I was within a rea- 
sonable distance of Ambresbury, I sent a servant over to 
that town, and procured several living specimens of loaches, 
which he brought safe and brisk, in a glass decanter. They 
were taken in the gulleys that were cut for watering the 
meadows. From these fishes (which measured from two to 
four inches in length) 1 took the following description : — 
‘‘ The loach, in its general aspect, has a pellucid appearance ; 
its back is mottled with irregular collections of small black 
dots, not reaching much b(dow the hnea Uteralis, as are the 
back and tail fins ; a bhick line runs from each eye down to 
the nose ; its beUy is of a silvery wdiite ; the upper jaw 
projects beyond the low'er, and is surrounded with six 
leeiers, three on each side ; its pectoral fins are large, its 
ventral much smaller; the fin behind its anus small; its 
dorsal fin large, containing eight spines ; its tail, where it 
joins to the tail fin, remarkably broad, w’ithout any tapemess, 
so as to bo characteristic of this genus; the tail fin is broad, 
and square at the end. From the breadth and muscular 
strength of the tail, it appears to be an active nimble fish.” 

In my visit I was not very far from llungerford, and did 
not forget to make some inquiries concerning the wonderful 

* Mr. Peter Mazel was the eng^raver of the plates of th^ British Zoology. 
He also engraved some of the plates for the original edition of this work. — 1^. 

"t The manner in which the eoimnon lampiei , prfm/nyron marintw, and 
the lesser species, commonly known as l.unpcnis, form their sjatwning-bede, 
is curious. They ascend our nveis to breed, about the end of June, and 
remain until the beginning of August They are not furnished with any 
elongation of jaw, affoided to most of our fresh-water fish, to form the receiving 
fuiTows in this imfKiitaiit season, hut the want is supplied by their sucker- 
like mouth, by which they individually remove each stone. Their power is 
immense. Stones of a very huge si/e arc transported, and a large furrow is 
•oon formed. 'T\\c p. marinus remain in pans, two on each 8f>awning-place, 
and while there emploted, retain themselves affixed by the mouths to a large 
stone. The p.JluviatiliSf and another small species which 1 have not deter- 
mined, are gregarious, acting in concert, and forming, m the same manner, a 
general spawning-bed. — W . J. 
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method of curmg cancers by means of toads. Several intel- 
ligent persons, both gentry and clergy, do, I find, give a 
great deal of credit to what was asserted in the papers ; and 
1 myself* dined with a clergyman w'ho seemed to be persuaded 
that what is related is matter of fact ; but, when 1 came to 
attend to his account, 1 thought I discerned circumstances 
which did not a little invalidate the woman’s story of the 
manner in which she came by her skill. She says of herself, 
that, “ labouring under a virulent cancer, she went to some 
church where there was a vast crowd ; on going into a pew, 
she was accosted by a strange clergyman, who, after express- 
ing compassion for her situation, told her, that if she w ould 
make such an application of living toads as is mentioned, she 
would be well.” iNow, is it likely that this unknown gen- 
tleman should express so much tendeniess for this single 
sufferer, and not feel any for the many thousands that daily 
languish under this terrible disorder ? Would he not have 
made use of this invaluable nostrum for liis own emolument? 
or, at least, by some means of publication or other, have 
found a method of making it ])ublic for the good of mankind? 
In short, this woman (as it appears to me) having set up for 
a cancer doctress, finds it cxp(‘dient to amuse the country 
with this dark and mysterious ndation. 

The w^ater-eft has not, that 1 can discern, the least appear- 
ance of any gills ; for want of wdiich it is continually rising 
to the surface of the water to take in fresh air. 1 opened a 
big-bellied one, indeed, and found it full of spawn. Not that 
this circumstance at all invalidates the assertion that they 
are larvw ; for the Jarvee of insects are full of eggs, which they 
exclude the instant they (uitcr their last state. The water- 
eft is continually climbing over the brims of the vessel, 
within w hich we keep it in w ater, and wandering aw^ay ; and 
people every summer see numbers crawling out of the pools 
where they are hatched, up the dry hanks. There are 
varieties ot them differing in colour ; and some have fins up 
their tail and back, and some have not.* 

* The fin», or membrane on the tail and back, increase greatly at the Beaaon 
of generation ; at othei times they ate hardly perceptible. — W, j. 
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LETTER XIX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Aug. 17, 1768. 
Deae Sir, — I have now, past dispute, made out three dis* 
tinct species of the willow-wrens {mota<iillae trochili), which 
constantly and invariably use distinct notes,* But, at the 
same tune, I am obliged to confess that I know notliing of 
your 'sv'il low-lark. t In my letter of April the 18th, I had 
told you peremptorily that 1 kn(‘w your willow-lark, but had 
not seen it then ; but, when 1 came to procure it, it proved 
in all respects a very moiaciUa trochilm ; only that it is a 
size larger than the two other, and the yellow-green of the 
whole upper part of the body is more vivid, and the belly of 
a clearer white. I have specimens of the three sorts now' 
l)'ing before me ; and can discern that there are three grada- 
tions of sizes, and that the least has black legs, and the 
other two, flesh-coloured ones. The yellowest bird is con- 
siderably the largest, and has its quill feathers and secondary 
feathers tipped w'iih wdiibi, which the others have not. This 
la.st haunts only tlie tops of trees in high beechen w'oods, 
and makes a sibilous grasshopper-like noise now and then, at 
short intervals, shivering a little with its wings w'hen it 
sings ; and is, I make no doubt now, the regulus non cris- 
tatus of liay ; which he says, “ cantat voce striduld locmtCB.^'X 
Yet this great ornithologist never suspected that there were 
three species, 

* These birds are accurately described and beautifully figured in Mr. 
Selby’s and Mr. Yarrell’e works on Biitish biids, to which the reader it 
BBfcrred. — Ed. 

"t Pennant's BAt, ZooJ., edit. 1776, octavo, p. 881. 

X Without doubt, sylvia sibilatriXy or wood-wren. — W. J. 
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LETTER XX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Oct. 8, 17C0. 

It ia, I find, in zoology as it is in botany ; all nature is so 
full, that tliat district produces the gnmtest variety which 
is the moat examined. ISeveral birds, which are said to 
belong to the north only, are, it seems, often in the south. 
I have discovered this summer three species of birds with 
us, which winters mention as only to be seen in the northern 
counties. The first that was brought me (on the llth ot 
May) was the sandpiper {trivga hypoleucus) ; it was a cock 
bird, and haunted the banks of some ponds near the village ; 
and, as it had a companion, doubtless intended to have bred 
near that water. Besides, tlic owmer lias told me since, 
that on recollection he has seen some of the same birds 
round his ponds in former summers.* 

The next bird that 1 procured (on the 21st of May) was 
a male red-backed butcher-bird (lanius coUurlo). My neigh- 
bour, who shot it, says that it miglit easily have escaped his 
notice, had not the outcries and chattering of the \\hite- 
throats and other small birds drawn his attention to the 
buvsh where it was: its craw was filled vtith the legs atid 
wings of beetles. 


* This species, the totaiius h-ijpoleucm of modern oinitliologiRts, is most 
abundant on all the rocky brooks in the north ot England and Scotland, arriv- 
ing to breed early in spring, and in autumn again letiiing to our coabts, m 
small flocks, with its >oung. About October they uie again dispersed, 
migrating to warmer shoics. I have received sjKjcimens from Afiica, the 
Delft Islands, and various parts of India and China — W. J. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the occinrence of these birds in 
southern counties. The sandpiper is disjMised to bleed m any part of England, 
where it can be free fiom disturbance. The red-b,»cked butcher-bird belongs 
rather to the south, and is scarcel) evci met m the north. The iing-ousel is 
in Hampshire a biid of passage, crossing that county in the spnng and autumn, 
in Us way to and from Us biceding-places, in the rocky districts of the north 
and — E. T. B. 
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The next rare birds (which were procured f:r me last 
week) were some ring-ousels (turdi torquati).* 

This week twelvemonths a gentleman from London being 
with us, was amusing himself with a gun, and found, he told 
us, o’n an old yew hedge where there were berries, some 
birds like blackbirds, with rings of white round their necks ; 
a neighbouring farmer also at tlie same time observed the 
same ; but, as no specimens w ere procured, little notice was 
taken. 1 mentioned this circumstance to you in my letter 
of November the 4th, 1707 (y ou, how^ever, paid but small 
regard to what 1 said, as I had not seen these birds myself) ; 
but last week the aforesaid farmer, seeing a large flock, 
twenty or thirty, of these birds, shot two cocks and two 
hens ; and says, on recollection, that he remembers to 
have observed these birds again last spring, about Lady- 
day, as it were on their return to the north. Now, perhaps 
these ousels are not the ousels of the north of England, 
but belong to the more northern parts of Europe ; and 
may retire b(dbre the excessive rigour of the frosts in 
those parts; and return to breed in spring when the cold 
abates. If this be the case, here is discovered a new' 
bird of winter passage, conci'rning whose migrations the 
writers are silent ; but if these birds should 2)rovo the 
ousels of the north of England, then here is a migration dis- 
closed writhin our own kingdom, never before remarked. It 
does not yet appear whether they retire beyond the bounds 
of our island to the south ; but it is most jirobablc that they 
ustially do, or else one cannot suppose that they w'ould have 
continued so long unnoticed in the soutliern counties. The 
ousel is larger tlian a blackbird, and feeds on haw's ; but last 
autumn (w hen then? wTre no haws) it fed on yew-berries : 
in the spring it feeds on ivy-berries, wdiich ripen only at that 
season, in Marcii and April. 

I must not omit to tell you (as you have been so lately on 

* Before migrating to their winter qii.-iitera, and often ere the duties of 
incubation are over, they leave their inoiintainous haunts, and descend to the 
nearest gardens, w'here they commit seveie depiediitions among the eherricB, 
goosebenies, &c. Tbej also frequent holly hedges and tlie mountain ash, 
whenever the Iruit of these trees is so caily as to he of service during their 
passage. They are known to the countr}' people under the title of Mowntair 
W. J. 
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the study of reptiles) that my people, every now and then 
of late, draw up, with a bucket of water from my well, which 
is sixty “three feet deep, a largo black warty lizard, with a fin 
tail and yellow belly. How they first came down at that 
depth, and how tliey were ever to have got out thence with- 
out help, is more than 1 am able to say. 

My thanks are due to you for your trouble and cafe in the 
examination of a buck’s head. As far as your discoveries 
reach at present, they seem much to corroborate my sus- 
picions ; and I hope Mr. may find reason to give his 

decision in my favour ; and then, I think, we may advance 
this extraordinary provision of nature as a new instance of 
the wisdom of God in the creation. 

As yet 1 have not quite done amUi my history of the oedi- 
cnemus, or stone curlew ; for 1 shall desire a gentleman in 
Sussex (near whose house these birds congregate in vast 
fiocks in the autumn) to observe nicely when they leave 
luni (if they do leave him), and when they return again in 
the spring : 1 was with this gentleman lately, and saw several 
single birds. 


LETTER XXI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Nov. 28 , 1768 . 
Dear Sir, — With regard to the ordicnemus, or stone cur- 
'ew, I intend to TVTite very spon to my friend near Chichester, 
n whose neighbourhood these birds seem most to abound ; 
md shall urge him to take particular notice when they begin 
to congregate, and afterwards to watch them most narrowly 
whether they do not withdraw themselves during the dead 
the winter. When I have obtained information with 
respect to this circumstance,! shall have finished my history 
of the stone curlew, which, I hope, will prove to your satis- 
faction, as it will be, trust, very near the truth. This 
gentleman, as he occupies a large farm of his own, and is 
pbroad early and late, will be a very proper spy upon the 
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motions of these birds ; and besides, as I have prevailed on 
him to buy the N’aiuraHsf s Journal (with which he is niueh 
delighted), I shall expect that he will be very exact in his 
dates. It is very extraordinary, as you obseve, that a bird 
BO common with us should never straggle to you.* 

And here will be the jiroperest place to mention, while 
I think of it, an anecdote M'hich the above mentioned gen- 
tleman told me whem 1 was last at liis house ; which w^as, 
that in a warren joining to his outlet, many daws {corvi 
•monedulm) build every year in tlu^ rabbit-burrows under 
ground. t The way he and his brotlu'rs used to lake their 
nests, while they wen' boys, was by listening at the mouths 
of the holes, and if tluy heard the young ones cry, they 
twisted the nest out with a forked stick. 8ome w^atcr-fowls 
(viz. the puffins) breed, 1 know, in this manner ; but I 
should never have suspected the daws of building in holes 
on the flat ground. 

Another very unlikely spot is made use of bv daws as a 
place to breed in, and that is Stonehenge, ^^hese birds 
deposit their nests in the interstices betwem the upright 
and the impost stones of that amazing work of antiquity ; 
which circumstance alone speaks the prodigious height ot 
the upright stones, that they should be tall (‘iiough to secure 
those nests from tlu* annoyance of shepherd boys, who are 
always idling round that plact*. 

One ol'my neighbours last Saturday (November the 2Gth)J 

* This species is extremely local, being scarcely found out of Hampshire, 
Norfolk, and one or two of the castcin counties of Kngluml. — W. J. 

Mr. Herbert says that “he has only found it on i iialk. 1 1 never strayed 
on the sand or avavel, and consequently was not on the lu'atljs, but in the 
chalky turnip fields.” This spccus is, no doubt, exticiuelj icxal and onlj 
finds the food it requiies, cliicfU small gieen heetks, on ciiiilk soils.— Ed. 

+ Daws build in a great vaiictv of odd pl;u es, mid use tunous materials 
for their ne-<ts. Ciothes-pegs and lucifcr inatcli-lioxcs have been found in 
them Thev have been known to cairy awuv tlie wtjoden labels fioni a 
botanic garden. In one instance, no less than eighu cn dozen of these labels 
are said to he found in one chimney where the li.ivvs built In my “Scenes 
and Tales of Country Life,” 1 have given an cngiavmg of a daw’s nest built 
in the hell tower of Eton eh.ipcl, pci haps one of the uiost curious structures 
on record. — Ed. 

Mr. Yanell infoinis me that a scries of interesting expenments might be 
made with the view' to asceitain by artificial means how low a degtee of tom- 
pemture swallows could sustain for a time without destroying life — Eu, 
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saw a martin in a ebeltered bottom ; the sun shone warm, 
and the bird was hawking briskly after flies. I am now 
perfectly satisfied that they do not all leave this island in 
the w^inter. 

You judge very right, I think, in speaking nith reserve 
and caution concerning tho cures done by toads ; for, let 
jx'ople advance what they vs ill on such subjects, yet there is 
such a propensity in mankind towards deceiving and being 
deceived, that one cannot safely relate anything from com- 
mon report, especially in print, without expressing some 
degree of doubt and suspicion. 

Your ap])robatioii witli ri'gard to my new discover}^ of the 
migration of the ring-ousel, gives me satisfinfiou; and 1 find 
you concur with me in suspeeiing that they arc foreign 
birds which visit us. Y'ou will be sure, I liopi', not to omit 
to make inquiry whether \our ring-ousels leave your rocks in 
the autumn. What puzzk's me most, is the very short stay 
they make with us, for in about three weeks they are all 
gone. I shall be very curious to remark whether they will 
call on us at tlieir return lu the Hjiriiig, as tliey did last 
year. 

1 want to be bettor informed with regard to iehthyology. 
If fortune had settled mo mar the Hea-f>ide, or near some 
great river, my natural jiropensity would soou have urged 
me to have made myself aeipiainted with tlieir productions ; 
hut as 1 have lived mostly in inland })arts, and in an upland 
district, my knowdedge of fi^hes extends little farther than 
to those common sorts wliich our brooks and lakes produce. 


LETTEli YXII. 

TO TKE SAME. 

Sklborne, Jan, 2, 176.9. 
D?ae. Sie, — A s to the peculiarity of jack’-daw's building 
w itb us under ground, in rabbit-burrow's, you have, in part, 
hit ujion the reason ; for, in reality, there are liardly any 
towers or stec'ples in nil tin’s countiw. And Yrr- 
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folk excepted, Hampshire and Sussex are as meanly fur- 
nished with churches as almost any counties in the kingdom.* 
We have many livings of two or throe hundred pounds 
a-year, whose houses of worship make little better appear- 
ance than dovecots. When I first saw Northampton^ire, 
Cambridgeshire, and Himtingdonshire, and the Fens of 
Lincolnstoe, I was amazed at the number of spires which 
presented themselves in every point of view. As an admirer 
of prospects, I havt‘ reason to lament this want in my ovm 
country, for such objects are very necessary ingredients in 
an elegant landscape. 

What you mention with respect to reclaimed toads raises 
my curiosity. An ancient author, though no naturalist, 
has well remarked, that “ Every kind of beasts, and of birds, 
and of serpents, and things in the sea, is tamed, and hath 
been tamea of mankind.” f 

It is a satisfaction to me to find that a green lizard has 
actually been procured for you in Devonshire, because it 
corroborates my discovery, which I made many years ago, 
of the same sort, on a sunny saiid-banlc near Farnham, in 
Surrey. 1 am well acquainted with the south hams of 
Devonshire, and can suppose tliat district, from its southerly 
situation, to be a proper liabitation for such animals in their 
best colours. 

Since the ring-ousels of your vast moiiutaius do certainly 
not forsake them against winter, our suspicions that those 
wliich visit this neiglibourhood abcmt Michaelmas are not 
English birds, but driveu from the more northern parts of 
Europe by the frosts, are still more rt'asonable ; and it will 
be worth your pains to endeavour to trace from whence they 
come, and to inquire "Hliy tlicv make so veay sliort a stay. 

In your account of your error witli regard to the two 

* Necessity often oblifjcs birds to build iu odd yiKccs. A pair of inagyuco 
in a district 'where there weie no tiees, made tlu-ir nest in a ifoosebeiry-busli 
in a cotter’s garden, and siinoundcd it with biamblcs, fui-ze, i^c iii so ingenious 
a manner that no one would get at the eggs without pulling the materials to 
pieces. I have seen a colony of loohs build on the top of some young ash 
trees growing close to a laimhouse door, the tices hung very spindly, and not 
mere than ten or twelve feet high. There were no huge trees in the neigh- 
bourhood. And I may mention that 1 saw at Pipe Hall, ui Warwickshire, » 
•wallow’s uest built on the knocker of a door. — Eo. 

+ St. Jamet, chap. iii. 7. 
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apecies of herons, you incidentally gave me great entertain- 
ment in your description of the heronry at Cressy-hall, which 
IS a curiosity I never could manage to see. J^'ourscore nests 
of such a bird on one tree, is a rarity which 1 would ride 
half as many miles to have a sight of,* Pray be sure to tell 
me in your next w^hose seat Cressy-hall is, and near what 
town it lies.f I have often thought that those vast extents 
of fens have never been suthciently explored. If half-a- 
dozen gentlemen, furnished with a good strength of water 
spaniels, were to beat them over for a week, they would 
certainly find more species. 

There is no bird, 1 believe, whose manners I have studied 
more than that of the cnprimidgus (the goat-sucker), as it is 
a wonderful and curious creature ; but 1 have always found, 
that though sometimes it may chatter as it flies, as 1 know 
it does, yet in g(Uierai it utters its jarring note sitting on a 
bough ; and I have for man}" a half hour watched it as it 
sat with its under mandible quivering, and particularly tliis 
summer. It perches usually on a hare t^^ig, wdth its head 
lower than its tail, in an attitude well exjiressed hy your 
draughtsman in the folio Jin fish Zoolog j/ This bird is most 
punctual in beginning its song exaelly at tin.' close of day ; 
so exactly, tiiat 1 have known it strike up more than once 
or twice just at the report of the Portsmouth evening gnu, 
which we can hear when the w'oather is still. It appears 
to me past all doubt, that its notes arc formed by organic 
impulse, by the powers of the parts of its windpipe formed 
for sound, just as cats pur. Vou will credit me, 1 hope, 
when I assure you, that, as inv neighbours w'ere assembled 
in an hermitage on the sidt' of a steep hill where we drink 
tea, one of these churn-owls came and settled on the cross 
of that little straw" edifice, and began to chatter, and con- 


*' One of the finest heronnes wo now have is pcrliaps the one in W'lndbor 
Great Park, taking into areoiint the mimher of nests, and tlie noble and great 
heighth of the bcech-trcea on which they uie built. I once witnesflcd an 
interesting fight at tins heroniy hctaci n a p.au of ravens and some of the 
herons. It wa.s early in the spung, and the lorriier birds evidcntlv wanted 
to take possession of one of tlxe nests of the katter, who, however, did not 
appear to wish for so dangerous a neighbour. The fight was lontiniied in the 
air for a length of time, but in the end the herons had the adxantage and 
beat off the ravens. — E d. 

C’re.88y-hall is ncai Spalding, in Lincolnshiic. 

G '-i 
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tinued his note for many minutes ; and we were all struck 
with wonder to find that the organs of that little animal, 
when put in motion, gave a sensible vibration to the whole 
building ! This bird also sometimes makes a small squeak, 
repeated four or five times ; and I have obscTved that to 
happen when the cock has been pursuing the hen in a toying 
manner through the boughs of a tree.* 

♦ Mr. Wliitf's excellent description of this curious species, in the piescnt ;inti 
subsequent letters, is only equalled by those of a most nccniate Anieritan 
oi mtliologist, v%h<>se delineations of the manners of the diffcient species that 
occuried to him, ouglit to he CMUumcd as models hi every desciihing naturalist 
Mr. Wilson thus beautifully desfiibes the tailing .'f tlie Whip-poor-will of the 
Amencaiis: — “ On or about the of it the season be not uncom- 

monly cold, the Whip-poor-wiU is iieard in Pennsylvania, in the evening, as 
the dusk of twilight comuienecs, or in tiie morning, as soon as dawn lias 
broke. The notes of this solitaiy bad, fioni the ide.os which luc natuiallv 
associated with them, fceiii like the vom of an old tiund, am! aic listened to 
h\ almost all with great intciest At fust they issue from soim loliied part of the 
woods, the glen, or mountain ; in u few evenings, peihap'., we hear them from 
the adjoining toppice, the gaidru feme, the road befoic the door, ami even the 
root of the dwelling-house, hours alter the faimlv have letiied to lest. Some 
of the tnoie ignonint and superstitious eonsuk r this near approach as fort boding 
no good to the family, notliing less than the sickio '-s, nusfortime, oi (katli of 
some of its members. Kveiv inoruing and evemiu; ins shtiii and ra]»id k peti- 
tions are heard from the adjoining woods ; and wlun two ui more aie (.ailing 
at the same time, as is often the case in the painng season, and at no great 
distance fiom each othei, tlic must, nnnghng null tlie eihots fioiu the inuiin- 
Uuns, IS really suijinsing. Strangeis, in jiaits of the country wlieie these Imds 
are nunurous, find it almost mijmsbihle tor boine tunc to shep, while to those 
long acquainted witli them, the sound often 8tr\(sas a lullabj, to assist their 
lepose. The notes seem pretty phiiiilj to aituulate the wouls which have 
been generally applied to them, ‘ Wluji-poi/r-u the hist and lust H\llablc8 
being uttered with grt at em|)iiabis, and the wliok in ahout a second to each 
rej)ctition; but when two oi moie males m(ct,tli(ii whip-pooT-wiU altercations 
hi<omc modi nioic lapxl and incessant, as if eacli'wcu stiainintr to ovcrjKiwer 
or silence the other. When near, you otien hear an intioducloiy clink 
between the notes. At these times, as well as almost at all oihers, they fly 
low, not more than a tew feet fiom the suitace, bkimming about the house 
and before the door, alighting on the wood-pile, or settling on the roof. To- 
wards midnight they generally heeorue siknt, unless in clear moonlight, when 
they are heard, with little inteniiibhioii, till morning.” — W, J. 

The night-jar appeals to have bci u a very favourite biid with Mr. 
White, who has described Its habits with great accuracy. It is bj no means 
as common a bird as when Mr. White wiote, owing to the numerous enclosures 
which have since taken place, of the favounte haunts of tins bud, and of the 
anxiety of collcctois to possess apccimens of it. Keepeis ulbo, either mis- 
'alting it for a bird of prej, or from nieic wantonness, kill it when they can 
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It vrould not be at all strange if your bat, which you have 
procured, should prove a new one, smee five species have 
been found in a neighbouring kingdom. The great sort 
that I mentioned is certainly a nondescript : I saw but one 
this summer, and that 1 hau no opportunity of taking. 

Your account of the Indian grass was entertaining. I am 
no angler inyst'lf ; but inquiring of those that are, what 
they supposed that part of their tackle to bo made of, they 
replied, “ of tfu^ intestines of a silkworm.” 

Tliongli 1 must not pretend to great skill in entomology, 
yet 1 cannot say that I am ignorant of Hint kind of know- 
ledge ; I may now and then perhaps be able to furnish you 
A\ ilh a little information. 

The vast rain c(‘as('d with us mueh about the same time 
as with you, and since we have had delicate weather. 
Mr. Barker, wdio has mcaisun'd th(' rain for more than thirty 
years, says, in a late letter, that more rain has fallen thia 
year than in any ht' ('ver attmidi'd to; though, from July, 
17()3, to January, 1701', more fell tlian in any seven months 
of this year. 


LBTTEK XXI TI. 

TO THi: SAME. 

Sia.iioiiVK, FeJ). 28, 1769. 
Deab Sib, — Jt is not improbable that 1h<‘ (Guernsey lizard 
and our green lizards may be Bpi'eiflcally the same; all 
that ] know is, that when, some years ago, many Guernsey 
lizards were turned loose in Ihanbroke college garden, 
in the university of Oxford, tluy lived a great while, 
and seemed to enjoy them.selves very well ; but nc'ver bred. 
Whether tliis circumstance viill prove anything either way, 
I shall not preteiul to say. 

1 return you thanks for your account of Cressy-hall ; hut 

ao 80 , This is much to ho regrottotl ; fi^r it is one of our most mterc‘>tinj^ 
birds of passan^e, and its arrival is hailed with pleasure bi those who watch 
il« curious habits and instincts. — Eu. 
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recollect, not without regret, that in June, 17 iG, I was 
'V’isiting for a week together at Spalding, without ever being 
told that such a curiosity was just at hand. Pray send me 
word in your next what sort of tree it is that contains such 
a quantity of herons’ nests ; and \\ hether the heronry 
consists of a whole grove or wood, or only of a few trees. 

It gave me satisfaction to find we accorded so well about 
the caprimulgus ; all 1 contended for was to prove that it 
often chattc'rs sitting as w'ell as flying, and therefore the 
noise was voluntary and from organic impulse, and not 
from the resistance of the air against the hollow of its mouth 
and throat. 

If ever I saw anything like actual migration, it was last 
IMichaelmas-day.* I was travelling, and out early in the 

* The subject of migration appears to have been a very favourite one 'with 
our author, ocenpung the grcatci part of iiKuiy of las Bubsequent letteis, and 
evidently often the subject of las pn\utc tliouuditM He ‘•onu'taiu'H hcemb 
puziled with regiad to the poisibiliu of of the tiagiatiiig specu s being 

able to undergo the fatigue of long or continued journejs; and often wishes 
almost to believe, though contrai\ to his better judgiuent, that some of these 
enter into a legular toqudity Wo find torpiditj oeeuiiing among animals, 
fishes, the amplabiaf, and lejitilcs, and ainorur inserts ; but we have never 
found an\ authenUeated instance of this pio\ ision taking jihuT among birds. 
X'lieir flames are ad.ipted to a more exten<.ivo loronuanc power; and the 
eiiange to eliniules inoie ( ongeiaal to then constitutions, preventinir tlio 
necessity of any actual change m tiie s\ stein, is supplied to those arauials 
deprived of the power lor t xtetisive nagi.ition, by a tempoiarj suspension of 
the most of the faculties which, in o'lui eircuinstarices, would be entirely 
destroyed. IJiid», it is tiue, are orrasionallj found in holes, p,a ticnlurly our 
summer buds of jiassage, in what has hten called a torpid btale, and have 
levived upon being placed in a wanner tempcniturc ; hut tins, 1 consider, has 
alwajs been a suspended animation, where all the functions weic entirely 
hound up as in de.ith, and wlarh, by the eomimiance of a short period, would 
h.i\e caused dralli itself — not toqriditj, where vaiious functions and secretions, 
capalde for a time of sustaiimig the frame, ate still going on. 

The possibility of jamforming long journeys, as we must believe some 
species are obliged to do before arriving at their destination, at first appears 
nearly incredible ; hut, when brought to a matter of plain calculation, the 
difficulty IS much dmanished. The flight of birds may be estimated at from 
50 to 150 miles an hour ; and if yye take a nicdniin of this ns a rate for the 
migrating spcrios, yye shall have little diffieiiltj in reconciling the possibility of 
their flights. This, however, can only he applied to such species as, in their 
migrations, have to cross some vast extent of ocean, without a resting- placo. 
Many that visit this country, particulaily those from Africa, merely skirt the 
coast, crossing at the nariowcst parts, and again progressively advancing, until 
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morning : at first tliere was a vast fog ; but, bj the time that 
I was got seven or eight miles from home towards the coast, 
the sun broke out iiiiu a delicate warm day. We were then 
on a large heath, or common, and I could discern, as the 
mist began to break away, great numbers of swallows 
{hirundines rusticoi) clustering on the stunted shrubs and 
bushes, as it‘ they had roosted there all night. As soon 
as the air became clear and pleasant, they all were on the 
wing at once ; and, by a phmid and easy liight, proceeded on 
southward, towards the sea ; after this 1 did not see any 
more flocks, only now' and then a straggler. 

I cannot agree with those piTsoiis who assert, that the 
sw'allow^ kind disappear some and some, gradually, as they 
come ; for the bulk of thimi seem to withdraw at once ; only 
some stragglers slay behind a long while, and do never, 
there is tht; greatest reason to belu've, leave this island, 
Swallows seem to lay tliemsolvi'S np, and to come forth m a 
warm day, as hats do eontinually of a warm evening, after 
they have disappeared for wa^eks. l^'or a wry rcespeetable 
gentleman assured me that, as he was walking with some 
friends, under IMertoii-wadl on a remarkably hot noon, 
either in the lastwi'ek in J)ecenih(*r, or the first week in 
Januar}% he (‘spied three or four sw'allows huddled together 
on the moulding of one of the windows of that college. 
I have freijiiently i‘<‘marked tliat swallows arc seen later at 
Oxford than elsiwvhere: is it owing to the va^st massy build- 
ings of that place, to the many waters round it, or to what 
else ? 


they reach their final qimrterB; and during this time having their supply of 
suitable food daily augmented. 

The causes inlluencing the migration of buds, appear more difTicult to solve 
than the possibility ot the execution of it, Thev seem to be influenced by 
an innate law, which we <lo not, and cannot, compiehcnd, though in some 
measure dependent on the want of food oi climate congenial to the system of 
each, and winch acts almost without the will ot the individual. Neither this, 
however, nor the duties ineumhenl on nicuhation, can be the only exciting 
causes, as we may judge by tlie jiartial migrations of some to different parts 
of the Bame country, whcio food and the conveniences for breeding are alike ; 
by the partial migiation only, of a Bpecies from one country to another 
differing decidedly in tempeiature, and where the visiting species thrives 
equally with the reeident one ; and by the males of some species migrating, 
wiul© the females remain. — W. J. 
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I used to rise in a morning last autumn, and see 
the swallows and martins clustering on the chimneys and 
thatch of the neighbouring cottages, I could not help being 
touched with a secret delight, mixed with some degree ot 
mortification; with delight, to observe with how much 
ardour and punctuality those poor little birds obeyed the 
strong impulse towards migration, or hiding, imprinted on 
their minds by their great Creator ; and with some degree 
of mortification, when I reflected that, alter all our pains 
.and inquiries, we are not yet quite certain to what regions 
they do migrate ; and are still farther embarrassed to find 
that some actually do not migrate at all. 

These reflections made so strong an impression on my 
imagination, that they became productive of a composition 
that may perhaps amuse yon for a quarter of an hour w hen 
next 1 have the honour of writing to yon. 


LETTEE XXIV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, May 29, 1769 
Deae Sib, — T he scarahccus fullo* I know very w^eil, having 
seen it in collections ; but have never been able to discover 
one wdld in its natural state. Mr. Banks told me he 
thought it might be found on the sea-coast. 

On the Idth of April, J went to the sheep-down, where 
the ring-ousels have bei'ii observed to make their appearance 
at spring and fall, in tiieir way, perhaps, to the north or 
south ; and was much pleased to see three birds about the 
usual spot. We shot a cock and a hen ; tliey were plump 
and ill higli condition. The hen laid but very small rudi- 
ments of eggs within her, which proves tiii^y are late 
breeders ; v\ iiereas those species of the thrush kind that 

* It is properly the Tnelolontha Mr. Bennett eays that nil the 

specimens of this noble chafer that hare yet been Aipturcd m England, liave 
occurred on the coast of Kent, Dover appearing the middle point of thcii 
range. — Ed. 
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remain with us the whole year, have fledged young before 
that time. In their crops was nothing very distinguishable, 
but somewhat that seemed like blades of vegetables nearly 
digested. In autumn they feed on haws and yew-berries, 
and in the spring on ivy-berries. I dressed one of these 
birds, and found it juicy and well-flavoured. It is remark- 
able that tlu'v make but a few days’ stay in their spring 
visit, but rest near a fortnight at Micliaelinas. These birds, 
from the observ^ations of three springs and two autumns, are 
most punctual in their return ; and exhibit a new migration 
unnoticed by the writers, who supposed they never were to 
be seen in any of the southern counties. 

One of my neighbours lattdy brought me a new salicaria, 
whicli, at iirst, 1 suspect.ed miglit have proved } our willow- 
lark ;* but on a iiietT ex.'unination, it answered mucli better 
to the description of that species which you shot at Kcvesby, 
in Lincolnshire. ]\Iy bird 1 descrilx' thus: — “It is a size 
less tlian the gr;e^shopper-lark ; the lu'ad, back, and coverts 
of the wings of a dusky brown, witliout the dark spots of 
the grasshopjier-lark : over each eye is a milk-white stroke ; 
the chin and throat are white, and tlie under parts of a yel- 
lowdsh white; the rump is tawny, and tlve feathers of the 
tail sharp pouitiMl ; the bill is dusky and sharp, and the legs 
are dusky, the hinder chnv long and crooked. ”t The person 
that shot it says, that it sung so like a reed sparrow, that 
he took it for one;:|: and that it sings all night: but this 

* For this fiftliciiria, see Tjcttor xxvi. p. 9B. 

•f- Syhna })hra(f7mtes. Bechst. Sedgo — Solb}’s Oi'nith. — W, J. 

it Tins in an crroi whicli luim through inont of onr books of ormlliulogy 
Thr rood bunting, commonly culled the rood Pp.arrow, bus no eong. Like its 
contrenois, in this oonntry, it has only a monotonous cry. The bird above rnen- 
tioiiod, aaUcaria phragrnitis, or 8c<lgo-w.'irbloi , is jicrpctunll v suigini; by night 
if (lislurbed, as well as bv d:i\, and the ivod-bunting b.as often got the credit 
of its song. The sedgo-waiblor is very abumUiit at Spollorth, but I have 
never disooverod the reed -w at hi or, its near eongoticr, hcie Bonitk has coii- 
fonndod these two spocies, and has given a pl.ite and doscnption of the sedge- 
wniblor, under the name of the reod-wai bier, %vhtch last has not been 
ohiervcd north of the Tiont. The reed-waildor is of aunifoim reddish brown 
with a little olive cast on the uppci paits, and whitish on the belly ; the sedge- 
waibler has a light stupe over the eye, and the middle of each feather, on the 
up] er parts, dashed with very dark brown. 1 have found Us nest on the 
gr< vind in a tuft of rushes, in long grasses and heibs, being mad«' fast to the 
stalks in a dead hedge, but most fi*equently in ihotn fences, and low bushes, 
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account meritB farther inquir 5 \ For my part, I suspect it 
is a second sort of locvstella^ hinted at by Dr. Derham in 
Eay’s Letters : see p. 74. He also procured me a grass- 
hopper-lark. 

The question that you put with regard to those genera of 
animals that are peculiar to Ainericai, viz. how they came 
there, and whence F is too puzzling for me to answer ; and 
yet so obvious as often to have struck me with ^v under. If 
one looks into the wunters on that subject, little satisfaction 
is to be found. Ingenious men will readily advance plausi- 
ble arguments to support wliatever theory they shall choose 
to maintain ; but then the misfortune is, every one’s 
hypothesis is each as good as another’s, since, they are all 
founded on conjecture. Tlie late writers of this sort, in 
whom may be seen alJ the arguments of those that have 
gone before, as J rememlier, stock Anu'rica from the western 
coast of Africa, and the south of Europe; and then bfoak 
down the isthmus that brulg('d o\er the Atlantic. But this 
is making use of .a violent jnece of machinery : it is a diffi- 
culty worthy of the interposition of a god ! “ Incredulus 

odi,” “Disbelieving 1 detest,” 

and V illows, oftrri in the cuii'aiit husthes in gardens luar a wet ilitcii or stream. 
The reed-Mivii huilds in ginci.d higher, Hoinctiirus in a pojil.ir tree, often m 
the tall lilacs in the Regent’s Paik mir hooks mostly state willows, and that it 
builds in the rt-cds, but it often jiufeis a tall bush or a sniull tiee if there be 
one in the neighbourhood. Its hill is stronger than that of the sedge- 
waihler, and it seems to he less patient of cold. Its nest is deeper. The 
song of individuals ot the two sptK'ioa is vt ry similar, and cannot easily be 
distinguished. ]Mr. White calls the sedge-warbki .i deln ate polyglott ; and 
Bjieaks of Us song as ver) supeiior to that of the whitcthioat, m which I can 
by no means agice witli him. Its notes arc vciy luiined, some parts of its 
•ong are good, but otheis smgul.irly haish and disagreeable. They arc greedy 
birds, and in confinement are apt to die from excessive fat; becoming »o 
unwieldy as to hurt and biuise themsehea by tumbling down — W. H. 
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TO THOMAS PENNANT, ESQUIRE. 

THE NATURALIST’S SUMMER EVENING WALK. 

■ cquulom credo, quia sit diviuitus ill Is. 

Ingcnium. Viiia. Oeorrf. 

The instructive arts that in their labours shine, 

I deem inspired by energy divine. 

When day declining sheds a milder gleam, 

AVliat time the May-lly*^ haunts the pO(d or stream ; 
When th(' still owl skims round the grassy mead, 
What tiiiK' the timorous liare limps forth to feed; 
Then be 1 he time to steal adoyn the vale, 

And listt'ii to the vagrant cuckoo’ sf tale; 

To hear th(‘ clamorous curley X call Ids mate, 

Or the soft (juail his tender pain relate ; 

To see tlu' swallow sui'ep the darkening plain, 
Belated, to support her iniant train ; 

To mark the swift, in rapid giddy ring, 

Dash round the st('('[)le, unsubdiuHl of wing: 
Amiisive birtls ! say wlu're your hid retreat, 

When tlie trost rages and the tempests beat ? 
Whence your return, by siieh nice in.'<tinet led, 
When Spring, soft season, lifts her bloomy bead ? 
Such ballh'd searches mock man’s prying pride, 

Tlu' God of JNature is your secret guide I 

AVhile di'epeniug sbadt's obscure the face of day, 
To yonder bench, leaf shelter’d, let us stray, 


♦ The anglci’s May-fly, the ephemera rmigata, Linn., comes forth from it# 
anrelia state, and emerges out of the water about six in tlic evening, and dies 
about eleven at night, determining the date of its fly stale in about five or 
SIX hours. They usually begin to appear about the 4th of June, and con- 
tinue in succession for near a fortnight. — See Swammerdam, Derham, 
Siopoli, &c. 

T Vagrant cuckoo ; so called, because, being tied down by no incubation 
or attendance about the nntiition of its young, it w’audeis without control. 

J Charadrius cedicnemiLs 
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Till blended objects fail tbe swimming sight, 
jf^jad all the fading landscape sinks in night ; 

To hear the drowsy dorr come brushing by 
With buzzing wing, or the shrill cricket* * * § cry ; 

To see the feeding bat glance through the wood ; 

To catch the distant falling of the flood ; 

While o’er tlio cliff th’ awaken’d churn-owl hung, 
Through the stiU gloom protracts his chattering song ; 
While, high in air, and poised upon liis wings, 
Unseen, the soil enanK)ur’d woodlarkt sings : 

These, ISIatui-e’s works, the curious mind employ, 
Ins])ire a soothing melancholy joy : 

As fancy warms, a pleasing kind of pain 

Steals o’er the cheek, and thrills the creeping vein! 

Each rural sight, eacdi sound, each smell combine ; 
The tinkling shec'p-bell, or the brc'ath of kine; 

The new-mown hay that scemts the swcdling breeze. 
Or cottage chimnc'y smoking througli tlie trees. 

The chilling night-dews fall ; — a^^ay, retire^ ; 

For see, the glow-worm lights her amorous lire ! + 
Thus, ere night’s veil had Imlf obscured the sky, 

Th’ impatient damstd hung her lam)) on high ; 

True to the signal, by hive’s imdeor led, 

Leander hasten’d to Ins Hero’s bt‘d.§ 


LETTER XAV. 

TO THE nO>'. DAIXES BAKRTXOTON. 

Selborne, June 30, 1769. 
Deau Srn, — When T was in town last month, I partly 
engaged that I would some time do mysedf tbe honour to 
vvTite to you on tli(‘subjeet of natural history ; and I am the 

• On/Ihis camprHfriit. 

■f* In hot fiiimmer woodlaiks suai to a prodigious height, and hang 

singing in the air. 

t Tljc light of the fi'inalc glow-wortn (an slic often erawla up the stalk of 
a groBs to make herwlf more coiinjnruous) is a aigual to the male, which is a 
slender dusky scaraJxpnA. 

§ See the story of Ileio and Leander. 
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more ready to fulfil my promise, because I see you are a 
gentleman of fp^eat candour, and one tliat will make allowr- 
ances, especially wiiere the writer professes to be an out- 
door naturalist, one that takes Ids observations from the 
subject itself, and not from the writings of others. 


The follow ing in a Lint of the Summer Birds of Basset gc whkh I have dis- 
covered in this nciyhhoarhood, ranged somewhat in the order in which 
they appear.* 


KAH NOMIKA. 


H'lUALJY Ar>PJ:AR8 ABOUT 


1. Wryneck, 

2. Smallest willow- 

wren, 

3. Swallow, 

4. Martin, 

5. Sand-martin, 
ti. Blackcap. 

7 Nielitinealo, 

8. Cuckoo, 

5). Middle •willow- 
wren, 

10, White-throat, 

1 1 , Redstart, 

12, Stone cmlew, 

13, Turtle-dove, 

14, Grasshopper-lark, 
1.5. Swift. 

l0‘. Less rccd->-|>arro\v, 


Jynx. hive torejuilla. 

^ 111 g ulus non c ris- 
\ (at ns. 

JJirando domesflca. 
liirundo rustira. 
JJirando rijiaria. 
Africa pi I la. 
Liuicinia. 

Cm nluh. 

j Bi i/idus non erlsta- 
l, (us. 

Bicidtdo' aJHnis. 
Ruticilki. 
(Edinienius. 
Turtur. 

f Alauda mininia, 
b loctudcE vorr. 
Ilimindo apus. 

f Passrr arnndinu- 
\ ecus mmor 


I The miildle of Match : harsh 
[ note, 

f Mai,h 23 ; tiiu'i.s till Sep- 
[ timber. 

Apiil 13. 

Ditto. 

l))tto. 

Ditto ; a Bwcel wild note. 
Bc^nmiuip of Apnl, 

Midille ot A])i il 
f Ditto • a swict plaintive 
f note. 

J Do • mean note; sings on 
\ til! Septembei. 

Ditto • moic nu'recahle song, 
f Mud of M.iuh: loud noc- 
[ tuni.il whistle. 


[ Middle of A pill * a small 
4 bilulouH .lUte, till the end 
|_ of Julv. 

Ahout Apii! 27. 
f A succt jiohglot, but hur- 
■< iMiig: it lias the notes 
p of many buds. 


* It 18 very pleasing to see the accurury of Mr. \V'’hite'8 list of summer 
and winter buds of passiure as be disiovcied them in his own neiglibouiliood. 
The following may coinpiehend all those which have hitherto been discovered 
m his counts, and in the list ate included the permanent residents and 
occasional visitors • — 


Summer visitors 

. 33 

AVintcr do. 

. 30 

Permanent rcsKlcnls 

. (53 

Occasional do. 

. . 82 
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KAU NOMINA. 


rsniLLY APPEARS ABOUT 


17. Landrail, 


Ortpgometra, 


1 8. Liu’gest "wil low- 

wren, 

19. Goat-sticker, or 

fern-owl, 


{ Regnlm non 

tatm. 

j- Caprimulgiis. 


20. Fly-catcher, 


Stoparola. 


A loud harah note, crcx, 
Cl ex. 

Cantat voce etriduld lo- 
cust ee : end of April, on 
the tops of high beeches 

Beginning of May : chatter'* 
by night vvitli a singular 
no'Rc. 

Mav 12. A very mute bird ; 
this IS the latest summer 
bud of passage. 


This assemblage of curious and amusing birds belongs to 
ten several genera of the Lirma^an system ; and are all of 
the ordo of passeres, save the ;)/7^a’ and a(ruhis\ which are 
piccr, and the cliaradrius (cedicnenuD^) and railing {prtifgo- 
metrd)^ which are grall<x^. 

These birds, as they stand numerically, belong to the 
following Li nnaean genera: — 


1, Jmx. 

2, 6, 7, f), 10, n, 16, 18, Moto, cilia. 

3,4,5,15, Ihrundo. 

8, Ciicidm. 

12, Charudrius. 


1 Cohivihn. 

17, h'nUm. 

]h, Capnrnulgm. 
14, Ahtuda. 

2(», Muiclcapn. 


Most soft-billed birds live on inst'cls, and not on gram 
and seeds, and therefore at Ihe (*nd of sumuuT they rc'iire ; 
but the following soft-billed birds, though insect ('utera, stay 
with us the year round : — 


Red-hreast, 

Wren, 

Hedge-sparrow, 


Wliite-wagtail, 

Yellow-wagtail, 

Orey-wagtail, 


Wheatcar, 


KAII NOV IV A. 

Ruhccnla 

PaM(r () uolodi/t. V. 


Curruca. 


MotariUn 
Motnnila jlara. 
Molac'dla ciuaya. 


f These frequent houses, and 
< haunt out-huildmg*. in the 

[ V inter: tat spideis. 

f n.uiiri muks, tor cnimlis 
[ .iiul othci sweejimgH 
■ 'I licf-t' frc<]iK'iit shallow ri- 
vulets, U( .ir the ''pnng 
heads, when' they never 
frte7e: (at the nuielise 
. I 111 'rv „ . 11 


(EnatUlie. 


I '*>1 buds tliat wa’k. 
f Some of till sc !uc to be 
< seen wiih us the nirtcl 
|_ through. 
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Wlun-chat, 

Stono-chatter, 

C! olden-crowned wren, 


RAIl NOMIKA. 

QhiantJie secunda. 
(Enanthe tcrtia. 

Rer/vlm c 


TThia is the smallest British 
I bin! . haunts the tops of 
1 lull trees ; stays the 
h winter through. 


A List of the Winter Birds of Passage round this neighbourhood, ranged 
somewhat in the order in which they iqtyear. 


1. Eiug-ousel, 


2. Kedwing, 
d. Fitldi.ue, 

4. Rojslon-i tow, 

5. Woodcotk, 

G, Snipe, 

7 Jack-snipi, 

li. \\’’ood-pigeon, 

') Wild-sunn, 
lO. Wild-goo''C*, 

11^ Wild-dmh, 

12. Poehaul, 

Id. Widgeon, 

1 4. Teal, breeds with u.s 

in Wuiinoi Forest. 

15. Crossbeak, 

IG. Crossbill, 

17. Silk-t:ul, 


KAll NOMINA. 

AlcruUx torguata. 

Tardus ihaciis. 
Tardus g)ilaris. 
Connx cincrca. 

S( olopax. 

Gall mo go minor. 
Gallmago nun lino. 

(Enas. 

(Jiignvsf rus. 

A'listr ferus. 
f Anas torquata mi- 

I nor 

Anas f era fusca. 

1\ nelogw. 

I (pu rquedida. 

( ’’orcothraustes 
J.o.ria. 

{ Garrulas Bolami- 
cus. 


This is a new migration, 
which I have lately dis- 
ro\ercd about Jliehaelnias 
A\<ik, and again about 
\ the fourteenth of March. 

About old Mithailuias. 
f '1 hoiitrli a percher by day, 
[ loosiK on ilie ground. 
Most (lequently on downs. 

J App< .us about old Miehael- 

I 10118. 

J Some sni]>('8 tonstautiy 
\ bleed wuh us 

r Seldom appears till late; 

not in such plenty as 
[ foimeilv. 

On some large waters. 


On our hikes and streams. 


fTht^e aie only wanderer* 
I ih.tt appe.u oeeasioualh, 
] and are not oliservant of 
[_ any legulai migialion. 


These Ifirda, as tliey stand niuiierifaily, belong to the 
tolluwing Linutean genera ; — 


1,2, 3, Tardus. 

4, Conus. 

5, 6, 7, Srohpax. 

8, Colwmba. 


9,10,11,12,13,14, Anas. 
15, IG, Loxia. 

17, A nipelio. 
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Birds that sing in the night are but few : — 

-T- 1 r • • f “ In eliadiest covert bid.**— 

NightiDgEle, Lusnnm. | Milton. 

Woodlark, Alatida arhorca. Suspended in mid air. 

T , r Passer ar>mdma- , , in 

Less reed-sparrow, < • > Among reeds and willows. 

^ ’ I ecus nnnor. J ® 

I should now proceed to such birds as continue to sing 
after midsummer ; but as they are rather numerous, the^ 
would exceed the bounds of this paper ; besides, as this 
is now the season for remarking on tliat subject, I am 
tthlling to repeat my observations on some birds, concerning 
the continuation of whoso song 1 seem at present to have 
some doubt. 


IiETTEJl XXVL 

TO THOMAS PENNANT, ESQ. 

Selhorne, 30 , 1769 . 
Deae Sie, — I t gives me satisfaction tolind that my account 
of the ousel migration plc'ases you. You put a very shrewd 
question ^\hen 3 011 ask me liow I know that tlieir autumnal 
migration is southward. AVYre not candour and openness 
the verv life of natural history, J sliould pass over this queiy 
just as a slv commentator does over a crabbed passage in a 
classic ; but oomiium mgouuousness obliges me to confess, 
not without some degree of hhame, that 1 only reasoned in 
that case from analogy. Tor, as all other autumnal birds 
migrate from the northward to us, to partake of our milder 
winters, and return to the northward again, wdien the 
rigorous cold abates, so J concluded that the ring-ousels did 
the same, as well as their congeners, the tieldfares ; and 
especially as ring-ousels arc know'ii to haunt cold mountain- 
ous countries : but J have good reason to suspect since, that 
they may eoiuc to us from the w'estward ; because I heai’ 
from very good authority, that they breed on Eartraoor ; 
and that they for.Nake that w ild district about the time that 
our visitors appear, and do not return till lute in the spring. 
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I liave taken a great deal of pains about your salicaria and 
mine, with a white stroke over its eye, and a tawny rump. 
I have Buiweycd it alive and dead, and have procured several 
specimens ; and am perfectly persuaded myself (and trust 
you will soon be convinced of the same) that it is no more 
nor less than the passer arinidinaceus minor of Kay.* This 
bird, by some means or otlier, s<*em8 to be entirely omitted 
ill the British Zoolog jf ; and one reason ])robably was, 
because it is so strangely cliussed by Jtay, who ranges it 
among his piei ajfines. It ought, no doubt, to have goiu' 
among his avicuhe caudd untrolore, and among your sleiulor- 
biiled small birds of the same division. Liniueus iniglit, 
with great projiriety, have' juit it into his genus of niotaciUa ; 
and the inotaeilla salicaria fauna suenra seems to come 

the nearest to it. It is no uncommon bird, haunting the 
sides of ponds and rivers, w hmu* there is covert, and the 
reeds and sinlgi's of moors, d’he country people in some 
])lac('8 call it tlie srdgr-hird sings inci'ssantly, night and 
day, during the breeding time, imitating the note of a 
sparrow', a swallow, a skylark ; and lias a strange hurrying 
manner in its song. My ^jx'ciimms corri'spond most 
minutely to tlu‘ de.scrijition of \ our ye;/ salicaria shot near 
Re\(‘sby. IMr. Kay has given an (wcellimt (diaracteiastic of 
it when h(' says. Host rum et pedes in hdc aviculd multo 
mnjores svnt iptam pro corporis ratione. ddu' beak and feet 
of this bird are too large for the pro[)ortions of tlie rest of 
th(‘ body. 

I have got you tlu' ('gg of an oedienemns, or stone curlew', 
wdiichwas jiicked up in a fallow' on the naked ground : there 
were two; hut the timh'r inad\ ertently crushed one with 
his foot before he saw them 

When I wrote to you la^t year on reptiles, I wash T had 
not forgot to mention the faculty that .snakes hav(' of stink- 
ing in si'lf-iKfeiu'e. ] knew a gi'idleman wlio kept a tame 
snake, which was in its jx'rson as swi'ct as any animal, while' 
in good humour ;iiid unalarrned ; hut, as soon as a stranger, 
or a dog or cat, came in. it fell to hissing, and lllh'd the 
room with such nauseous etlkuia., as ri'udert'd it hardly sup- 
portable. Thus the squuck, or stonck, of Kat ’s St/nop 

• S<'c L('U(‘i \xi\. j>. 1*2. 
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Quadr. is an innoeuous and sweet ammal ; but, when pressed 
hard by dogs and men, it can eject such a most pestdent 
and fetid smell and excrement, that nothing can be more 
horrible.* 

A gentleman sent me lately a fine specimen of the laniiis 
minor cinera^cem cum macula in scapulis alhd, Rail; Kay’s 
leaser butclier-bird, ash-coloured, with a white spot at the 
insertion of the wings ; which is a bird that, at the time of 
your publishing } our two first Volumes of British Ztoohgy, 
I find you had not seen. You have described it well from 
Edwards’s drawing. 


LETTER XXVIl. 

TO THE UOX. BAINES BARRINGTON. 

SKi.nouNE, Nov. 2, 17€a. 
Dear 8in, — When I did myself th(‘ honour to write to 
you, about the end of last Juiu', on the subject of natural 
liistory, I sent you a list of the summer birds of passage 
w'hich I have observed in tins neighbourhood, and also a list 
of the winter birds of passage ; I numtionod, besides, those 
soft-billed birds that stay with us the winter through in the 
south of England, and those that are rmnarkablo for singing 
in the nig lit. 

According to 1113" pro[)o.sal, I shall now proceed to such 
birds (singing birds, strictly so called) as continue in full 
song till aller midsummer, and shall range them somewhat 
in the order in wdiich they first begin to open as the spring 
advances. 

RAH NOMINA. 

! In Jamiiu^, and continues 
to hin;; through all lh» 
eumintr and autumn. 

* It wae formerly very much the cuatom with the } oiing gentJemon of 
Eton College (and may be 8o htill) to keep snakes wIikIi they trained and 
often carried about with them. The\ would cat biead and milk, and were 
jierfectly ewcet, except when irritated, and then they stunk, as Mr. Whitr 
icuiarks, Se defendendo. — Kd. 
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2. Song-thrush, 

3. Wren, 

4. Red-breast, 

5. Hedge-sparrow, 

0. Yellow-hammer, 

7. Skylark, 

3. Swallow, 

9. Black-caf, 

10. Titlark, 

n. Blackbiid, 

12. White-throat, 

1 3. Goldfinch, 

14, Greenfinch, 

15. Less reed-sparrow, 


l6. Common linnet. 


RAIl NOMIKA. 

r Turdxia aimplicUer 
L dictus. 

Passer troglodytes. 
Rubecula. 

CuiTuca. 

Emhenza jiava. 

A lauda valgaris. 
llirundo donicstica. 
AtncapUla. 

Alauda pratorum. 

MtruJa vulgaris. 

Ficcdulce ajjinis. 
Card Ui Us 
Chloris. 

{ Passer aruyidhia- 
ctus minor, 


Linaria vulgaris. 


i ln February, and on to 
August; re-a'isume their 
song in autumn, 
f All the year, hard frost ex- 
\ cepted. 

Ditto, 

f Early in February, to July 
\ the loth. 

f Early in Fobniary, and 
< on through July to 
[ August the 21 8t. 

J in Febiiiarj, and on to 
\ October, 

From A pill to Septembei. 

J Beguiiimg of Apiil to 
[ July the 13th. 

J Fioni middle of April to 
\ .lulv the Kith 
r.Soiuctiiues in Febiuaiv 
J and M.iich, and vo on to 
I Julv the 23d , rc-asssimict- 
in autumn. 

J III A pul, and on to Julv 
t Ilie 23 id. 

J Apnl, .ind thiough to Scf>- 
I tenibei the 16th. 

/ On to Jtii\ and August 
1 the 2nd. ■ 

J Mar, on to beginning of 
1 Juh. 

j Breeds and whistles on till 
( August, re-assunies itvS 
I note when the} begin to 
I (ongreg.ite m Ottobei, 
1 and again earh before the 
y flocks sepal ate. 


Birds that cense to be in full song, and are usually silent 
at or before mid^uiiiiner : — 


17. Middle willow- 
wren, 

Jd. Redstart, 

19. Chaffinch, 

20 Nightingale, 


Bcgulus non crisla- 
tus. 

Rutinlla. 

Frlngilla, 

I/uscinia. 


J Middle of June ; begins in 
t Apnl. 

Ditto; begins in May. 

J” Beginning of June; sing* 
[ firct in February. 
j Middle of June, sings first 
t jn Apnl. 


u 2 
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Birds that sing for a short time, 
spring : — 


2], Missel-bird, Ta/rdus riscivorus. 


22. Great titmouse, or 
ox-eje, 


!> Pnnyillago, 


and very early in the 

J" January the 2nd, 1770, in 
February. Is called in 
Hampbhire and Sussex the 
stoiui-cock, because 
Muig 19 supj'osed to ton - 
bode windy wet weatbei , 
IS the larcost singing bud 
Me h.ne.' 

In Febiuiiiy, Mnuh, April ; 
rc-assuiiies tor a shoit 
time in Soptemher 


Birds that have soint'wliat of a note or song, and yet are 
Inirdly to be called sitiging birds •--- 


23. Golden -( i(iM-iK‘d 

Wien, 

24. Marsh titmouse, 

23 Rnuei Millow-wren, 

26. Ijargest ditto, 

27. Grasshopper-lark, 

28. Martin, 

29. nullfinch, 

30 Bunting, 


I Reejul iiit cristatm. 

Pa ruR pn.xistri-ii 
Rignlus non cntf(a- 

bu'-. 

Ditto 

} Ahiuda tmnima 
vo<r lociustir 

ll'u undo agrcslia. 
Pijrrhula. 

Emhertza alha. 


rits note as minute as Us 
J [H'isori . fiequents the 

I tops of high oaks and ftis , 
[ the smalli'st British hud. 
f Haunts gnat M’oods ; two 
[ Ij.ush shaip notes, 
t Sings in .M.kuh ami on to 
I Stpletuher 
f Can/af ulndida 

< cu.dit , liom end ul .\jiul 
[ to August 

{ Chirps ail ii'giit, fioni the 
middle of A pul to the 
end of .Tilly 

^ All the bleeding time ; from 
\ May to yeptembci. 

f Fiom the end of January 
t to July. 


All singing birds, and those tliat have any yirelonsions to 
song, not, only in Britain, but perhaps the ttorld through, 
come under tlu' Linna'an ord/? of /la.K-s-r/TS. 

The above-mentioned birds, as they stand nuTnerically, 
belong to the following Liiina*an gtnu'ra : — 


1, 7, 10, 27, Alavda 

2, 11,21, Turd us 

4, .5, 9, 12, 13, 1 

1 7, 1 8, 20, 23, \ Motncdla. 
23, 26, J 

6 , 30, Emhinza. 


8, 28, 

13, 16, 19, 

22 24 

14, 29, 


llirundo. 

Frovjdla. 

Parua. 

Lo.na 
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-Hirds that sing as they fly are but few ; — 


Skylark, 

Titlark, 

W oodlark, 
Blarkbinl, 

Whitethroat, 


Alauda vulgarus, 

A lauda pratorum. 

Alauda arborea. 
Merula, 

Ficcdtilce affinis. 


{ Ri8in|T, Buspcnded, an«* 
fulling. 

{ In its (icsrcnt ; also sitting 
on trees, and walking on 
the ground. 

f Suspended ; in liot stiniruer 
"1^ nights all niglit long. 
j Sometimes fiom hush to 
I bush. 

[ Uses, when singing on the 
■< wing, odd jeiks and ges* 


Swallow, 

Wien, 


Hirundo domestlca. In soft siinii} weather. 

n ^ , 1 , r Sometimes fiom bush to 

Passer troglodytes, j 


Birds that breed most early in tliesc parts : — 


Raven, 

Corvus. 

riLUibes m 

February and 

t M.ircb 

Soiig-lhnifili, 

Turd us. 

In Miucli, 


Blat kbird, 

Mtrula. 

In Mutch. 


Rook, 

Corni.r frugile^/d. 

J Builds tbo 
1 March. 

beginiung of 

W'oodlark, 

Alauda arhtma. 

Ilattlies in Apnl. 

Ringdove, 

j Palumbus toiqiia- 
\ tus. 

/ La) 8 tlie begi 

nning of Apnl, 


All birds that contirmo in full song till after midsummer, 
appear to me to breed more than once. 

JMost kiiid-s of birds seem to me to be wild and shy, some- 
what ill proportion to their hulk : 1 mean in this island, 
where they are much j)ursu(‘d and aiimned; but in Ascen- 
sion Islaml, and man} other desolate places, nuu'iners liave 
found fowls so iinaequainted with a human ligure, that they 
would stand still to he taken, as is the cas^ with boobies, 
&c. As an (*\amplo of what is ad\anced, 1 remark Vliat the 
golden-crested wren, (the smallest Bnti. h bird,) will stand 
unoonceriu'd till you come within three or four yards of it, 
while the bustard {otis^ the largest British land fowl, does 
not care to admit a person within so many furlongs. 
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LETTER XXVlll. 

TO THOMAS PENNANT, ESQ. 

Selbohne, Dec. 8, 1709. 
Eeab Sib, — I was miicli pratified by your communicative 
letter on your return from Scotland, wlicre you spent, 1 find, 
some cousideniblo time, and gave yourself good room to 
examine the natural curiosities of that extensive kingdom, 
both those of the islands, as well as those of tlie Highlands. 
Tlie usual bane of such expeditions is hurry ; because men 
seldom allot themselves half the time they should do ; but, 
fixing on a day for their return, ])Ost from place to place, 
ratlier as if they were on a journey that requirial dispatch, 
than as philosophers investigating the works of nature. 
Vou must have made, no doubt, many discoveries, and laid 
uj) a good fund of materials for a future edition of tlie 
liritisli Zoology, and will have no reason to repent that you 
have bestowed so much jiains on a part of Great Britain that 
perhaps was never so well examined before. 

It has always been matter ofwoiuh'r to me, that fieldfares 
which are so congenerous to tlirushes and blackbirds, should 
never choose to breed in England: but that they should not 
think even the Highlands cold, and northerly, and seques- 
tered enough, is a circumstance still more strange and 
wonderful. The ring-ousid, you find, stays in Scotland the 
whole year round ; so that xse have reason to conclude that 
those migrators that visit us for a short space every autumn, 
do not come from theiici'. 

And here, 1 think, will be the proper place to mention, 
that those birds were most punctual again in their migration 
this autumn, ajqjearing, as before, about the 30th of Sep- 
tember ; but their flocks were larger than common, and 
theii’ stay protracted somewhat beyond the usual time. If 
they came to spend the whole winter with us, as some of 
their congeners do, and then left ua, as they do, in spring, I 
should not be so much struck with the occurrence, since it 
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would be similar to that of the other winter birds of passage; 
but when I see them for a fortnight at Michaelmas, and 
again for about a wcelc in the middle of April, I am seized 
with wonder, and long to be informed whence these travel- 
lers come, and whither they go, since they seem to use our 
hills merely as an inn, or baiting place. 

Tour account of the greater brambling, or snow-fleck, is 
very amusing; and strange it is tliat such a short-winged 
bird should delight in such perilous voyages over the 
northern ocean ! Some country people in the vrinter time 
have every now and then told me tliat they have seen two or 
three wlvitc larks on our downs ; but, on considering the 
matter, I begin to suspect that these are some stragglers of 
the birds we are talking of, which sometimes, perhaps, may 
rove so far to the southward.* 

It pleases me to find that wlut(‘ hares are so frequent on 
the Scottish mountains, and especially as you inform me that 
it is a distinct species ; for tlu' (juadrupecls of Britain are so 
few, that ev(;ry n(*w species is a great accpiisition. 

The eagle-owl, t could it be proved to belong to us, is so 
majestic a bird, that it would grace our fauna much. 1 
never was informed before where \\ild geese are known to 
breed.|: 

You admit, I find, that I have proved your fen salicarin 
to bo the less(T ret*d-sparrow of Kay ; and I think you mav 
be secure that I am right ; for I took very particuiar pains 
to clear up that matter, and had some lair s])ecimens ; but as 
they were not well jireserved they are decayed alreadv. 
You will, no doubt, insert it in its proper place in your 
next edition. Your additional plates will much improve 
your work. 


* Tn t}\e gnow-fleck, which is now soparated from the huntings, and, with 
the Lapland finch, forms the gonna pltctrophancs of Me\er and modern 
ornithologistg, the wings arc ot eoriKiderablc length, lilting them for inow) 
oxtcnMve journeys than the true omben?*. — W. J. 

-}* This IS now admitted into the nntish Fauna, having been killed at different 
times in various ]mrtg of CJieat Britain — W J. Mr. Bennett says it has been 
ihot in Yorkshire and Suffolk as well as in Scotland. 

4^ Under the term “wild geese,” foiii or five species are generally included. 
They used to bleed in the fens of Lincolnshire, but improvements in agricul- 
tuie have driven them from that locality. They now nrohably ureed much in 
Sweden, but not far inland. — Ed. 
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l)e Biiffoii, 1 know, lias described the water abrew-inouse 
but still I am pleased to find you have discovered it in Liu* 
colnsliire, for the reason I have given in the article of the 
white hare.* 

As a neighbour was lately ploughing in a dry chalky field, 
far renun’t'd i'rom any water, lie turned out a water-rat, that 
was curiously laid up in an hybemaculuni, artiticially formed 
of grass and leaves. At one end of the burrow lay about a 
gallon of potatoes, regularly stowed, on which it was to have 
supported itself for the winter. Hut the dillieulty with ino 
is iKov this mua came to lix its winter station at 

such a distance from the water. Was it determined in its 
choice of that place by the mere ac(*i(lent ot‘ tinding the 
potatoes whieli were planted there ? or is it the constant 
jiractice of the aquat ic rat to forsake the neighbourhood of 
the vater in the colder months ? 

Though I delight vmw little in analogous reasoning, know- 
ing how fallacious it is with rc^spect to natural history; yet 
in the folloising instance' I cannot lu'lp being inclined to 
think it may condu(*e towards the ('xplaimtion of a difficulty 
that 1 have nn'iitioiu'd before with resjiect to tlie invariable 
early retreat of the hirundo apus, or swift, so many weeks 
before its congeners; and that not only with us, hut also in 
Andalusia, where they bi'giii to retire about the beginniug 
of August. 

The great large hatf (which, by the by, is at present a 
nondescript in England, and what 1 have' nevc'r been able 
vet to procure) rt'tires or migrates \('ry t'urly in the summer: 
it also ranges very high for its food, fec'ding in a diirerent 

* varidhUh. — W. J 

"t The little bat appears almost evei\ iiioiith in tlie je.ir; but I have never 
soon the laige ones till the cml of Apiil, noi after Jul\. 'Phey aie most 
coiiimoii m June, but never in any j)lent\ uie a i.are spe. les with us. 

The great bat, raperldio noclula or alt/rolaiis, eeriaiiilv wmtcis in 
England, as they have been found in winter m old buildings neui Kingston-on- 
Thames, and at Win bledon, They congregate, in buiainei at least, for a flock 
of tiorn twelve to fifteen of them were seen to take |M)88ession of an old tree 
111 Hampton Couit gardens in whieh was a nest of joung starlings, neatly 
fledged. These the hats soon destroyed and piobably fed on. 1 turned them 
out of the tree several tunes in the day-tune, but they invaiiahly returned to 
It for three weeks, when they finally ah.indoued it. They fled high in the 
day-time although the suu was •huung Eu 
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region of the air ; and tliat is the reason I never could pro- 
cure one.* Now, ihis is exactly the ease with the svNifts; 
for th(\y take their food in a more exalted region than the 
otlier species, and are very seldom seen liawkiug for flies 
near tlu^ ground, or ovtT tht' surface of the water. Prom 
hence 1 ^\ould conclude, that the.se hinindines, and the 
largi'r bats, are supported by some sorts of ingli-flying gnats, 
scarabs, oi' jjhaJfriKt', that are of short continuanei', and that 
the short, stay of th(\se strangers is regulated by tlie defect 
of their food. 

lly my journal it appears that eurh'ws clamoured on to 
October the thirty-lirst, since uliicli I have not seen or 
heard any. Swallows wore obsiTved on to November the 
third. 


LETTEK XXIX. 

TO THE llO-V. DAIM'.S BAllUINOTON. 

SKLiiouNK, Jan. 15 , 1770 . 
Dear Sir,- — It nas no small matter of satisfaction to mo 
to find that \ou ^\(‘re not disph'a.M'd with my litth' meihodus, 
or systematic' table* of birds Jf tluTC was any mc'nt in the 
sketch, it must be* owing to its punctuality. For many 
months 1 c'arried a list in my ])oc'ket of the* birds that were 
to be remarked, and as 1 rode or walked .about mv business, 
1 noted each clay tlie c'ontinuancc* or omission of each bird’s 
song, so that 1 am as sun* of the c'c'rtainly of my facts as a 
man can be* of any traiiN.-iction w hatsoc'vc'r. 

1 shall noyv prcjcec'd to aiisyver tlie se\end cjueric'S which 
you put in your two obliging letters, in tlic* bc'.^t manner 
that [ am able, Perhaps Eastwick, and its environs, wdiere 
^ oil heard so very fc'w birds, is not a woodland country, and, 
therefore, not stocked with such songsters. If you will cast 

* Mr. AVhitc lias the nioiit of first noticing this species in F^ngland ; it is 
the vcsptrtdio noctula of Di. Fleming, and said by that naturalist to winter 
iu Tuly. — W. J. 
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your eye on my last letter, yon will find tliat many species 
continued to warble after the beginning of July. 

The titlark and yellow-hammer breed late, the latter very 
iate ; and, therefoi*e, it is no wonder that they protract their 
song ; for I lay it down as a maxim in ornithology, that as 
long as there is any incubation going on, there is music. As 
to the red-breast and wren, it is well known to the most 
incurious observer that tluw whistle the year round, hard 
frost excepted ; especially the latter. 

It was not in my power to procure you a black-cap, or a 
less reed-sparrow, or sedge-bird, alive. As the first is 
undoubtedly, and the last, as far as 1 can yet see, a summer 
bird of passage, they would require more nice and curious 
management in a cage than I should be able to give them : 
they are both distinguished songst(‘rs. The note of the 
former has such awihl sweetness that it always brings to my 
mind those lines in a song in “ As You Like It — 

A 13(1 tunc* his nif'rrv note 
Unt(3 the (cild hird’s tliro.it. 

The latter has a surprising variety of notes, resembling the 
song of several other bird.s ; but then it has also a hurr>"ing 
manner, not at all to its advantage. It is, notwithstanding, 
a delicate ])olyglot. 

It is mnv to me tliat titlarks in cages sing in the night ; 
perhaps only caged bird.s do so. I once knew' a tame red- 
breast in a cage that alw.ays sang as long as candles were in 
the room ; but iu their wdd state no one supposes they sing 
in the night, 

I should be almost ready to doubt the fact, that there are 
to be seen much fewer birds iu duly than in any former 
month, notwithstanding so many young are hatched daily. 
Sure I am, that it is far otherwise with respect to the 
swallow' tribe, which increases ]>rodigiously as the summer 
advances ; and 1 saw at the tinu' mentioned, many liundreds 
of young wagtails on the banks of the Cherwell, which 
almost covered tbc meadow's. If the matter appears, as you 
say, in the other species, may it not be ow'ing to the dama 
being engaged iu incubation, while the young are concealed 
by the leaves ? 
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Many times have I had the curiosity to open the stomacha 
of woodcocks and snipes; but nothing ever occurred that 
helped to explain to me what their subsistence might be; all 
that I could ever find was a soft mucus, among which lay 
many pellucid small gravels. 


LETTER XXX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Skiborne, Feb. 19 , 1770 . 
Dear Sir, — Your observation, that ‘‘the cuckoo does not 
deposit its egg indiscriminatt^ly in the nest of the first bird 
that comes in its way, but probably looks out a nurse in 
some degree congenerous, with nhoin to entrust its young,”* 
is perfectly new to me ; and struck me so forcibly, that I 
naturally fell into a train of thought that hal me to consider 
whether tlu' hict uere so, and Avhat reason there was for it. 
When I came to recolh'ct and in(|uire, I could not find that 
any cuckoo had ever been seen in these parts, I'vcept in the 
nest of the wagt.ail, the hedge-sparrow, the titlark, the white- 
throat and the n'd-iireast, all soft-billed ijisectivorous birds 
The excellent ]\Ir. Willughby mentions the nest of the 
pahemhus, (ring-dove,) and of theyW«(7j//(r., (chaffinch,) birds 
that subsist on acorns and grains, and such hard food ; but 
then he does not numtion them as of his own knowledge ; but 
says afterwards, that he saw himself a wagtail fi'eding a 
cuckoo. It appears hardly possible that a soft-billed bird 

* Providence, or rather the great Cieatoi, wlio does everyttung for the best, 
has 80 ordained it that the cuckoo only deposits Us eggs in those nests in 
which the young will be fed with the food most eong< nial with their nature, 
in fact in those of buds strictly insectivorous. It is a curious fact, and one 1 
believe not hitherto noticed by naturalists, that the cuikoo deposits Us egg in 
the nest of the titlaik, lobin, wagtail, &c , b\ means of its foot. If the bird 
eat on the nest 'while the egg was laid, the weight of its body would (lush the 
nest, and cause it to he foisaken, and thus one of the ends of Providence 
would be defeated. I have found the eggs of a ciukoo in the nest of a 
white-throat, Inult in so small a hole in a gauleii wall that it was absolutely 
impossible for the cuckoo to have got into it — En. 
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should subsist on the sa^ue food 'noth the hard-billed ; for the 
former have thin membranaceous stomachs suited to their 
soft food; while the hitler, the grauivorous tribe, have strong 
muscular gizzards, which, like nulls, grind, by the help of 
small gravels and pebbles, what is swallo\i cd. This proceed- 
ing of the cuckoo, of dropping its eggs as it were by chance, 
is such a monstrous outrage on maternal affcctiou, one of the 
first great dictates of nal lire, and such a violence on instinct, 
that had it only been related of a bird in the Brazils or Peru, 
it would never liave merited our bi'lief,* But yet, should it 
farther appear that this siinjilo bird, when divested of that 
natural crropyi? that seems to raise the kind in general above 
themselves, and inspire them with extraordinary degrees of 
cunning and address, may be still endued with a more eu- 
hirged faculty of discerning what species are suitable and 
congenerous nursing mothers for its disregarded eggs and 
young, and may di'posit them only under their care, this 
w'ould be adding wonder to Avonjer, and instancing, in a 
fresh manner, that the methods of Providence are not sub- 
jected to any mode or ruh', but astonish us in new lights, 
and in various and changeable apjiearances. 

What ANUS said by a very ancient and sublime wriicT con- 
cerning the di'leet of natural atfeetion in the ostrich, may 
b(^ Avell applied to the bird we are talking of. — 

“ 8he is hardt'iied against bin* young ones, as tbougb they 
w'ere not hers : 

“ Because (lod bath depri\a'd lu'r of wisdom, neither liath 
he imparted to Ikt understanding ” f 

Queri/. Doe^s each female cuckoo lay but one egg in a 
season, or dot's she dro{) several in diU'ereiit nests, according 
as opportunity oflers ? X 


* If tho ciu'koo made u nest as othci birdb do, and fed and bi ought up its 
young m the usual wa\, would not the bar«h note of the male bird lead to the 
easy discovtry of the ncbt, and thus the bleed might be cxtiiiguishcd ? — Kd. 

*[■ Job xwix. ) b, 1 7. 

t It 18 now known fiom the examination of tho otanmiy that the cucko« 
lays several egg*. — E d. 
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LETTEE XXXI. 

TO TI10MA9 PENNA-NT, ESQ. 

Sklborne, 22, 1770 
Deae Sie, — Hed^e-ho^s* abouDd in Diy p;nrdons and 
fieldH. The niannnr in wbich they cat the roots of the plan- 
tain in iny ^^rasR walks is very curious ■ ^\ith their n})per 
inanddjle, whicli is much Ioniser than tht'ir lower, they bore 
und('r the plant, and so eat the root otV iipw ards, haavinji; the 
tuft of l('a\(‘s untouclu'd. In tliis respect they are sc'rviee* 
able, as they destroy a very troublesome weed ; l)ut they 
deface tlie walks in sonx' measure' by di^giii”; little round 
holes. It aj)])ears, by the dunti: that tliey dr(^p ipion th 
turf, that bei'th'S are no inconsideraldi' ])art of tlieir food. 
In June last, 1 procuri'd a liltt'r of four or five younp hedge- 
hogs, whieli appi'ared to be about live or six days old; they, 

I tind, like pup[)ies, art' horn blind, and could not see when 
they came to m} hands t TSo doubt their spiiu's art* soft and 
llexible at the time of tlu-ir birth, or (‘Ise the poor dam would 
have but a bad time of it in the <‘ritu'al moment of parturi- 
tion : but it is plain tliat. they so(>n hardi'ii ; for these little 
pigs had such stiff prickles on their bai'ks and sides, as 
would easily luivi' ietclu'd blood, had thi'y not bi'i'u handled 
with caution. 1’lu‘ir spines are (juite white at this age ; 
and they have liith' hanging ears, which ] do not remember 

* Tti(' ltO(l(X(’-]io" f<'C4ls imbsf nmin.ateh’ on and vcpptaldrs, is vorv fond 
of doiiii.'- I ons'dt r.ililo niisrlucf dcstroMrit^ p.vmc during; the hrcedirti; 

“(Mhon ] twill cwtn outet a luii-hoiiM', inul, when within its roaciv, will tnm off 
the hens, and dovom tho Ttu } .no fuquonth cavight in tnijis, huiti d 

with egirs, ior ttu' canion «iow8 Th«w air »'a'-il\ tamed, and liccoine veiy 
familiar in a sUitr of i onfim-numt ; will tat hi < rid, potatoi », fruit, flosh — law 
or rooked— Without anv appan nt < lion e — tV. .T They will soon learn to 
distinguish the ]ieison h\ wlioni thc\ aic fed, and will uncoil thcmsihcsat 
the sound of his voice — W f. T 

t The young me Irequentlv detected and killed hv kecjicrs. The incessant 
(T\ they make for theii niothei when hungi\, leads to their diRco\ei v. I am 
assuied that the old hcilge-hogs hunt eagerly for cockthafors which hnv* 
dropped fioin the oaks in Kiilitnond paik. — E d. 
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to be discernible in tbe old ones. They can, in part, at this 
age, draw their skin down over their faces ; but are not able 
to contract themselves into a ball, as they do, for the sake of 
defence, when fbll grown. The reason, I suppose, is, because 
the curious muscle, that enables the creature to roll itself up 
in a ball, was not then arrived at its full tone and firmness. 
Hedge-hogs make a deep and warm hyhemaculum with 
leaves and moss, in whicli they conceal themselves for the 
winter; but 1 never could find that they stored in any 
\\nnter provision, as some quadruptals ca'rtainly do. 

I have discovered an anecdote with respect to the fieldfare 
(t Urdus pilaris), which, 1 think, is particular enough : this 
bird, though it aits on trees in the day-time, and procures 
the greatest part ot its food from white-thorn hedges ; yea, 
moreover, builds on very high trees, as may be seen by the 
fauna suecica ; yet always appears with us to roost on the 
ground. They are seen to couu' in flocks just before it is 
dark, and to settle and nestle among the heath in our forest. 
And besides, the larkers, in dragging their nets by night, 
frequently catch them in the wheat-stubbles ; while the bat 
fowlers, who take many rinl-wings in the hedges, never 
entangle any of tliis specie's. AVhy these birds, in the 
matter of roosting, should ditler from ail their congeners, and 
from themselves, also, m ith respi'ct to their proceedings by 
day, is a fact for which 1 am by no means abh' to account. 

\ have somewhat to inform \ou of concerning the moose- 
deer; but, in general, I'ori'ign animals lull seldom in my 
way ; my little inlelligeiic»‘ is eonfined to the narrow sphere 
of inv owui obsorvation.s at home. 


LETTER XXXI I. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, March, 1770. 

Oi? Michaelmas- day, 1768, I managed to get a sight of the 
female moose belonging to the Duke of Richmond, at Good- 
wood ; but was greatly disappointed, when 1 arrived at the 
spot, to find that it iiad died, after having appeared in a 
languishing way fur some time, on the morning before 
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However, understanding that it was not stripped, 1 pro- 
ceeded to examine tliis rare quadruped : I found it in an old 
greenhouse, slung under the belly and chin by ropes, and in 
a standing posture ; but, though it had bee» dead for so 
short a time, it was in so putrid a state that tlie stench was 
hardly supportable. The grand distinction between this 
deer, and any other species that 1 have ever met with, con- 
sisted in the strange length of its legs ; on w hich it was 
tilted up much in the manner of the birds of the grallce 
order. I measured it as they do a horse, and found that, 
from the ground to the wither, it was just live feet four 
inches ; which height answers exactly to sixteen hands, a 
growrth that few horses arrive at : hut them, with this length 
of legs, its neck w^as remarkably short, no more than twelve 
inches ; so that, by straddling wath one foot forward and the 
other backward, it grazed on tlie plain ground, with the 
greatest dilliculty, betw'een its legs : the ('urs were vast and 
lopping, and as long as the neck ; tlu; lu'ad was about twenty 
mclies long, and ass-like ; and had such a redundancy of 
upper lip as 1 never saw' before, with liuge nostrils. This 
lip, travellers say, is esteemed a dainty dish in North 
America.* It is very reasonable to suppose, tliat this crea- 
ture supports itself chiefly by browsing olf trees, and by 
w'ading after w'ater plants ; towards winch way of li\elihoo’d 
the length of legs and great lips must contribute niucli. 1 
have read somewhere, that it dcliglits lu eating the 
or water-lily. From the fore-leet to the belly, behind the 
shoulder, it measured thrive feet and eight inches ; the length 
of the legs, before and behind, ennsisted a great deal in the 
tibia^ which wns strangely long ; hut, in uiy haste to get out 
of the stench, 1 forgot to measure that joint exactly. Its scut 
seemed to be about an inch long : the colour w as a grizzly 
black; the inane about lour nudies lung; the fore-hoofs w ere 
ujiright and shapely, the hind liat and spla ved. The spring 
before, it was only tw'o years old, so that, most probably, it 
was net then come to its growth. What a vast tall beast 

* The legs of tlio moose mo so long, and the neck so shoit, that they are 
unable to graze on level ground, like other aninnils, but are oblig'-d to browse 
on the tops of large plants, and the leaves of treej in the summer ; and lu 
winter they feed on the tops of willow’s, and the small branches rf 'he birch- 
ti ee.- — E d. 
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must a full-grown stag be ! I have been told some arrive at 
ten feet and a half! This poor creature had at lirst a female 
companion of the same species, which died the spring before. 
In the same pirdc'n was a young stag, or red-deer, between 
whom and tliis moo.se it was hoped that there might have 
been a breed; but their inequality of height must have 
alwavH been a bar to any commerce of the amorous kind. I 
should have been glad to h.ave examiiu'd the teeth, tongue, 
lip.s, hoofs, t'ce., ininutidy; but the putrefaction precluded all 
farther curiosity. This animal, the kei'per told me, seemed 
to enjoy itself be.st in the extreme frost of the former winter. 
In the houst', they showial the horn of a male moose, 
whii'h had no front antlers, but only a broad palm, with 
some snags on the edge The nolde owner of the dead 
moose proposed to make a skdeton of her bones. 

Please to let m(‘ hear if my finnalc moosi' corresponds 
with that you saw ; and wluTher you think .stdl that the 
American moose and European elk an' the same creature. 


LETTER XXXIll. 

TO Till: IIOV DUNES nAERlN'OTONy 

SKLaouNii, April 12, 1770. 
Dear Sir, — T heard many birds of several species sing 
last year aft(T midsumnK'r , imongh to jirovc that the sum- 
mer solstice IS not the ])eri()d that puts a stop to the music 
of the vends. The yellow-hammer, no doubt, per.sists witli 
more sti'adiness than any other , but the wood-lark, the 
wren, tlu' red-breast, tin* swallow', the white-throat, the 
goldlinch, the eominon hnni't, are all undoubted instances of 
the truth of what 1 adNancod. 

If this .'-('vere si'ason doos not interrupt the regularity of 
the siimiiK'r migrations, the hlack-cnp will he here in two or 
three' days * J wish it was in my power to procure you one 

• Through the jiUention of W. Carruthers, I'lsq , of lOoTnumt, I have 
la^oly received the hlark-eap, with sonic others of our suiumci buds, tioiu 
Madeira, where it i*; probable they p.irtly retire, on leaoug thtir hieeduig 
plaecs — W, J. 
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of those songsters ; but I am no bird-catcher ; and so little 
used to birds in a cage, that I fear, if I had one, it would 
soon die for want of skill in feeding. 

Was your reed-sparrow, which 3'ou kept in a cage, the 
thick billed reed-sparrow of the Zoology, p. 320 ; or was it 
the less reed-sparrow of Eay, the sedge-bird of Mr. Pennant’s 
last publication, p. 16 ? 

As to the matter of long-billed birds growing fatter in 
moderate frosts, I have no doubt within myself what should 
be the reason. The thriving at those times appears to me to 
arise altogether from the gentle check which the cold throws 
upon insensible perspiration. The case is just the same 
with blackbirds, &c. ; and farmers and warreners observe, 
the first, that their hogs fat more kindly at such times ; 
and the latter, that their rabbits are never in such good case 
as in a gentle frost. But, w^hcn frosts are severe and of long 
continuance, the case is soon altered ; for then a want of 
food soon overbalances the repletion occasioned b}’’ a chocked 
perspiration. I have observed, moreover, that some human 
constitutions are more inclined to plumpness in winter than 
in summer. 

When birds come to suffer by severe frost, I find that the 
first that fail and die are the red-wing fieldfares, and then 
the song-thrushes. 

Ton wonder, with good reason, that the lu'dge-sparrows, 
&c., can be induced at all to sit on the egg of the cuckoo, 
without being scandalised at the vast disprojiortioned size of 
the supposititious egg; but the brute creation, I suppqse, 
have very little idea of size, colour, or number.* For the 
common hen, I know, when the fury of incubation is on her, 
will sit on a single shapeless stone, instead of a nest full of 
eggs that have been withdrav^m ; and moreover, a hen turkey, 
in the same circumstances, would sit on in the empty nest 
till she perished with hunger. 

I think the matter might easily be determined whether a 
cuckoo lays one or two eggs, or more, in a season, by open- 

• Bj » wise provision of nature, and to prevent the very circunastai-ce 
which Mr. White liere notices, we find the egg of the cuckoo scarcely larger 
that that of the coimnon chaffinch. — W. J. 

But the young cuckoo is, beyond all doubt, larger than the birda that art 
usually found in the same nest. — W. C. T. 
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ing a female during the laying time. If more than one were 
come down out of the ovary, and advanced to a good size, 
doubtless, then, she would that spring lay more than one.* 

I will endeavotir to get a hen, and examine. 

Your supposition that there may be some natural obstruc- 
tion in singing birds while they are mute, and that when 
this is removed the song recommences, is new and bold. I 
wish you could discover some good grounds for this suspicion. 

I was glad you were pleased with my specimen of the 
caprimulgus, or fern-owl : you were, I find, acquainted with 
the bird before. 

AVhen we meet, I shall be glad to have some conversation 
with you concerning the proposal you make of my drawing 
up an account of the animals in this neighbourhood. Your 
partiality towards my small abilities persuades you, I fear, 
that I am able to do more than is in my power ; for it is no 
small undertaking for a man, unsupported and alone, to 
begin a natural history from his own autopsia. Though 
there is endless room for observation in the field of nature, 
which is boundless, yet investigation (where a man endea- 
vours to be sure of his facts) can make but slow process ; 
and all that one could collect in many years would go into a 
very narrow compass. 

Some extracts from your ingenious “ Investigations of the 
difference between the present temperature of the air in 
Italy,” <fec., have fallen in my way, and given me great satis- 
faction. They have removed the objection tliat always arose 
in my mind whenever I came to the passages which you 
quote. Surely the judicious Virgil, when writing a didactic 
poem for the region of Italy, could never think of describing 
freezing rivers, unless such severity of weather pretty fre- 
quently occurred ! 

P.S. Swallows appear amidst snow's and frost. 

* It may be mentioned in confirmation of the idea of their la} ing more 
than one egg, that the Amencan cuckoos deposit several. — En. 
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LETTEK XXXIV. 

TO THOMAS PENKAHT, ESQ. 

Sklborne, May 12, 1770. 
Deae Sie, — Last mouth we had such a series of cold tur- 
bulent weather, such a constant 8UCC(‘ssion of If ost, and suo’w , 
and hail, and tempest, that the regular mi<;ration, or appear- 
ance of the summer birds, was much interrupted. Some did 
not show themselves (at least were not heard) till week.s 
after their usual time, as the black-caj) and white-throat ; 
and some have not been heard yet, as the ^nisslioppcr-lark 
and largest willow- w'rcn. As to the lly-catcher, 1 have not 
seen it ; it is, indeed, one of the latest, but should appear 
about this time ; and yet, amidst aU this meteorous strife 
and war of the elements, tA^o swallows discovered themselves 
as long ago as the eleventh of April, in irost and snow ; but 
they withdrew quickly, and were not visible again for many 
days.* House-martins, which are always more backward 
than swallows, were not observed tiU May came in. 

Among the monogamous birds, several are to be found, 
after pairing time, single and of each sex ; but whether this 
state of celibacy is matter of choice or necessity is not so 
easily discoverable. "When the house-spaiTows deprive my 
martins of their nests, as soon as 1 cause one to be shot, the 
other, be it cock or hen, presently procures a mate, and so 
for several times following f 

I have known a dove-liouse infested by a pair of white 
owls, which made great havoc among the young pigeons; 

• It is certain that 8wallo\\8 re-migmto ; that is, if on 8omc of them 
arriving in tins country the weather is ungcnial, they leave it again for a short 
time. So in the autumnal migrations, evvjillowe, after their flight, will return 
again to this couiitiy if they meet in their passage with adverse winds or 
alorma. An observant naturalist residing near Liverpool has assured me of 
this fact. — Ed. 

t The celerity with which birds find in-ates after a male or female has been 
shot, is very cvtiaordmary. I have observed this among pigeous more pai- 
ticulaih , — Ed. 


2 
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one of tlie owls was shot as soon as possible ; but the 8\ir- 
vivor readily found a mate, and the mischief went on. After 
some time the new pair w^ero both destroyed, and the 
annoyance ceased. 

Another instance I remember of a a})ortsman, whose zeal 
for the increase of his game being greater tliaii Ids humanity, 
after pairing time, he always shot the cock-bird of every 
couple of partridges upon his grounds : supposing that the 
nvjdry of many males mterrupted the breed. 1 1 e used to 
say, that though he had widowed tlie same hen several times, 
yet he found she was still provided with a fresh paramour, 
that did not take her away from her usual haunt. 

Again : 1 knew a lover of setting, an old sportsman, who 
has often told nu' that, soon after liarvi'st, Ik* lias frequently 
taken small eoveys of jiartridges eonaistiiig of eoek-birds 
alone : these he pleasantly used to call old hachtdors. 

There is a propensity belonging to common house eats 
tliat is very remarkable : 1 mean their violent fondness for 
fish, wdiich appears to be their most favourite food ; and yet 
nature, in this instance, seems to have planted in them an 
appetite that, unassisted, they know' not how' to gratify: for 
of all quadrupeds, (\‘its are the least disposed towards water; 
and will not, wdien tho\ eaii avoid it, deign to wmt a foot, 
much less to plunge into that element.* 

♦ In the Lihranj of /•Jutniamiiif/ Knowh'(f;/e, on llic anthonty of Dr. 
D.'itwiii, rata li'l) . Ilf siAs, “Mi. Lconaul, a ^el\ inlflligont fnencl of mine, 
saw a (lit catch a trout, by d.iituig upon it in .i dfc]) cleat uater, at the null at 
VVeafoid, near Lichfield. The e.it belonged to Mi Stanley, who had often 
seen her catch fish m the s.inu' luaiinei in siunnier, when the mill-pool was 
drawn so low that tlio fish tovild be sien. I have Vieard (.f other cats taking 
fish in shallow water, as they stood on the bank This seems to be a natuial 
method of taking then prey, usually lost by domeslu.atuni, tlioiigli they all 
retain a stiong relish for fish” The liev. W Bingiey mentions another 
mstaiite of a eat tiecly taking the watei, iclalcd by his friend Mr Bill, of 
Clinstehurch. When he lived at VVallinglon, near Curslialton, in Snirey, 
he had a cat that was often knowm to plunge, without hesitation, into the 
nver Wandlc, and swim over to an island at a little distance from the bank. 
To this there could be no other inducement than the fish she might catch 
on her passage, or tlie vermin that the inland afforded. — W. J. 

“ These are curious instances,” says the editor of the London Literary 
Gazette, in reviewing a former edition of this volume, but the following, 
which maybe depended upon as a fact, is still more remarkuhle. AtCaverton 
Mill, in Roxburghshire, a beautiful spot upon Kale Water, theic was a 
favounte cal, domesticated in the dwellmg-house, which stood at two or three 
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Quadrupeds that prey on fish are amphibious ; such is the 
otter, which by nature is so well formed for diving, that it 
makes great kavoc among the inhabitants of the waters. 
Not supposing that w'e had any of those beasts in our shallow 
brooks, 1 was much pleased to see a male otter brought to 
me, weighing twenty-one pounds, that liad been shot on the 
bank of our stream, below the Priory, W’here the rividet 
divides the parish of Selborne from llarteleywood. 


LETTElt XXXV. 

TO THE HON. BAINES EAERINO-TON. 

Seldorne, May 21, 1770 
Dear Sir, — The severity and turbulence of last month so 
interrupted the regular process of summer migration, that 
some of the birds do but just begin to show' tlieinselves, and 
others are nijparently thiniuT tlian usual ; as the white- 
throat, the blaclc-cap, tin* red-start, the fly-catcher. 1 w'ell 
remember that, after the very se\ere spring in the year 
1739-4<0, summer birds of passage were very scarce. They 
come probably hither with a soiith-t‘ast wind, or when it 
blow'S between those jioints ; but, in that unfavourable year, 
the winds blew the whole spring and summer through from 
the opposite quarters. And yet, amidst all these disadvan- 
tages, two swaUow'B, as 1 iiKuitioiied in my last, appeared 
this year as {‘arly as the 11th of April, amidst frost and 
snow' ; but they withdrew' again for a lime. 

Inindrcd jaids funn tlic mill. AVlicn the niill-woik ceased, the water was, as 
usual, stoppe d at the dam-hcad, and the dam helow roiisequently ran gradually 
more shallow, often leaving trout, ■which had ascended ■when it was full, to 
struggle back with dilliculty to the parent stream , and so well acquainted had 
puss become with tins ciicumstance, and so lond was puss of fish, the moment 
the noise of the inill-clapper ceased, she used to scamper off to the dam, and, 
up to hci belly in watir, contmuc to catch fish like an otter. It would not 
bo very easy to cite a more curious case of animal instinct approaching to 
reason, and overcoming the usual habits of the species.” 
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I am not pleased to find tliat some people seem so little 
satisfied with Scop(^i’s new publication.* * * § There is room to 
expect great things from the hands of that man, who is a 
good naturalist ; and one would think that a history of the 
birds of so distant and southern a region as Carniola would 
be new and interesting. I could wish to see that work, and 
hope to get it sent down. Dr. Scopoli is physician to the 
wretches that work in the quicksilver mines of that district. 

AVhen you talked of keeping a reed-sparrow, and giving it 
seeds, I could not help wondering ; because the reed-sparrowt 
which I mentioned to you {passer ariindinaceus minor, Itaii) 
is a soft-bdled bird, and most jirobably migrates hence before 
winter ; whereas the bird you kept ( passer torqiiatus, Ilaii);J: 
abides all the year, and is a thick-billed bird. I question 
whether the latter be much of a songster; but in this matter 
1 want to be better informed The former has a variety of 
hurrying notes, and sings all night. Some part of the song 
of the former, 1 suspect, is attributed to the latter. "We 
have plenty of the soft-billed soid, which Mr. Pennant had 
entirel)'^ left out of his British Zoohxpp till I reminded him 
of his omission. See British Zoology last published, p. 16. § 

I have somewhat to advance' on the different maimers in 
which different birds fly and valk ; but as this is a subject 
that 1 have not enough considered, and is of such a nature' 
as not to be contained in a small space, 1 sliall say nothing 
farther about it at present. || 

IMo doubt the reason why the sex of birds in their first 
plumage*[[ is so difficult to be distinguished is, as you say, 
“because they are not to pair and discharge their parental 
functions till the ensuing spring.” As colours seem to be 

* Tins work he ealls In^ Anmts Primus Ilistorico-Naturalis,'* — “First 
Aniniiil of Natural Jlifetoi},” is probably tiie most intelligible trauslatjou of 
the title. 

+ The Sedge-wathlor (Sahearia phruffmitis). 

X The Kced-hiinting {Emberiza sdicRniclus), 

§ See LelU'r xxvi. To Thomas Pennant, Esq. 

^ See Letter lxxiv. To the Hon. Dames Barrington. 

(I If the young had thcii full plumage the first }ear, or when they quitted 
their jiest, they would in their then feeble »late be more exposed to be killed 
b\ buds of prey, and other casnaltics. It Bccms therefore a benevolent design 
of Providence that the more humble plumage should remain on tliem till they 
aie more able 'o piotcct themselves. — E d. 
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the chief external sexual distinction in many birds, these 
colours do not talce place till sexual attachments begin to 
obtain. And the case is the same in quadrupeds, among 
whom, in their younger days, the sexes differ but little ; but, 
as they advance to maturity, horns and shaggy manes, beards 
and brawny necks, &c., &c., strongly discriminate the male 
from the female. We may instance still farther in our own 
species, where a beard and stronger features are usually 
characteristic of the male sex ; but this sexual diversity does 
not take placje in earlier life ; for a beautiful youth shall be 
so like a beautiful girl, tlmt the difference shall not be 
discernible : — 

Q\iem si pucllarum insereres choro, 

Mu'^ Ba>>:accs falleret hospitos 
Discnrnon obscunim, soliitis 

Crimbus, ambigudqxio vultu.” — H or. 

If ho were by girls siirroundod, 

Strangers soon would bo confounded : 

Manliood’s form could no one trace 
In Ins beardless female f.ice. 


LETTEK XXXYI. 

TO THOMAS PENNANT, ESQ. 

Selborne, Aug . 1, 1770. 
Dear Sir, — T he Erench, T tliink, in general, are strangely 
prolix in their natural history. AVhat LiiiTueus says with 
respect to insects holds good in ever}' other branch : “ Ver- 
lositas prcEsentis sa;culi^ ealamitas ariis^ 

Pray how do you approve of Scopoli’s new work ? As I 
admire his JEniomologia, 1 long to sec it. 

I forgot to mention in iny last letter (and had not room 
to insert in tlie former) that the male moose, in rutting 
time, swims from island to island, in the lakes and rivers of 
North America, in pursuit of the females. My friend, the 
chaplain, saw one killed in the water, as it was on that 
errand, in the river St. Lawrence : it was a monstrous beast, 
be told me j but he did not take the dimensions. 
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When I was last in to'wn, our friend Mr. Barrington most 
obligingly carried me to see many curious sights. As yon 
were then writing to him about norns, he carried me to see 
many strange and wonderful specimens. There is, I remem- 
ber, at Lord Pembroke’s, at Wilton, a horn-room furnished 
with more than thirty different pairs ; but I have not seen 
that house lately. 

Mr. Barrington showed me many astonishing collections 
of stuffed and living birds from all quarters of the world. 
After I had studied over the latter for a time, I remarked 
that every species almost, that came from distant regions, 
such as South America, the coast of Guinea, &c., were thick- 
billed birds, of the loxia and/rmyi/Za genera ; and no mota- 
cillcG or muscica-pidce^^ were to be met with. When I came 
to consider, the reason w'as obvious enough ; for the hard- 
billed birds subsist on seeds which are easily carried on 
Doard, while the soft-billed birds, which are supported by 
worms and insects, or, w'hat is a succedaneum for them, fresh 
raw meat, can meet with neither in long and tedious voyages. 
It is from this defect of food that our collections (curious 
as they are,) are def(‘ctive, and we are deprived of some of 
the most delicate and lively genera. 


LETTEli XXXYII. 

TO THE SAME, 

Sblborne, SejiU 14 , 1770 , 
Dear Sie, — You saw, I find, the ring-ousels again among 
their native crags ; and are farther assured that they con- 
tinue resident in those cold regions the whole year. Prom 
wEence then do our ring-ousels migrate so regularly every 
September, and make their appearance again, as if m their 
return, every April ? They are more early this year than 


* This collection must have been very limited, and, of course, the conclusions 
erroneously drawn from a few species. The muacicwpidcE and «ylviad<M 
abound in all South America. — W. J. 
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common, for some were seen at tlie usual hill on the fourth 
of this month. 

An observing Devonshire gentleman tells me, that they 
frequent some parts of Dartmoor, and breed there, but leave 
those haunts about the end of September, or beginning of 
October, and return again about the end of March. 

Another intelligent person assures me, that they breed in 
great abundance all over the Peak of Derby, and are called 
there tor-ousels, withdraw in October and November, and 
return in spring. This ijiforjnation seems to throw some 
light on my new migration. 

Scopoli’s new work * (wliich I have just procured), has its 
merits, in ascertaining many of the birds of the Tyrol and 
Carniola. Monographers, come from whence they may, have, 
I think, fair pretence to challenge some regard and approba- 
tion from the lovers of natural history ; for, as no man can 
alone investigate all the works of nature, these partial 
writers may, each in his department, be more accurate in 
their discoveries, and freer from errors, than more general 
writers, and so bv degrees may pave the way to an universal 
correct natural history. Not that Scopoli is so circumstantial 
and attentive to the life and conversation of his birds as 1 
could wish : he advances some false facts ; as when he says 
of the liirundo iirbica, that, jjullos extra niduni non nutrity 
This assertion 1 know to be wrong, from repeated observa- 
tion this summer ; for house-martins do feed their young 
flying, though, it must be acknowledged, not so commonly 
as the house-swallow ; and the feat is done in so quick a 
manner as not to be perceptible to indifferent observ'ers. 
He also advances soini' (J was going to say) improbable 
facts ; as whi'ii he says of the woodcock that ^"pullos rostro 
poriatfugiem ah Ztoif/'c,”— flying from the enemy it carries 
its young in its beak.t But candour forbids me to say 
absolutely that any fact is false because I have never been 

* Anmts Primus Jlistorico-Naturalis, 

f It 18 an undoubtfd fact, of which I have had ample proof, that when 
woodcocks breed in this countiy, they deposit their eggs on some dry bank, 
and as soon as the young arc hatched they are conveyed to the nearest swamp, 
or wet place, where food can be procured. I am assured that this is done by 
means of the beak of the old biids I have the authority of the keejier 
a friend of mine, saw this mode of conveyance practiced. — Ed. 
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witness to such a fact. I have only to remarli, that the long 
unwieldy bill of the woodcock is, perhaps, the worst adapted 
of any among the winged creation for such a feat of natural 
affection. 


LETTEE XXXVIII. 

TO THE HON. DAINES BAEETNOTON. 

Riomer, near Lewes, October 8, 1770. 
Dear Sib, — I am glad to hear that Kuekalm is to furnish 
you with the birds of Jamaica. A sight of the Inrundines 
of that hot and distant island would be a great entertain- 
ment to me. 

The Anni of Scopoli are now in my possession ; and I 
have read the A7iniis Primus with satisfaction ; for, though 
some parts of this work are exceptionable, and he may 
advance some mistaken observations, yet the ornithology of 
so distant a country as Carniola is very curious. Men that 
undertake only one district, are much more likely to advance 
natural knowledge, than those that grasp at more than they 
can possibly be acquainted with. Every kingdom, every 
province, should have its own monographer. 

The reason perhaps, w'hy he mentions nothing of Eay’s 
Ornithology^ may be the extreme poverty and distance of liis 
country, mto which the works of our great naturalists may 
have never yet found their way. You have doubts, I know, 
whether this Ornithology is genuine, and really the work of 
Scopoli: as to myself, I think 1 discover strong tokens of 
authenticity ; the style corresponds with that of his Pnto- 
mology ; and his characters of his Ordines and Genera are 
many of them new, expressive, and masterly. He has 
ventured to alter some of the Linnssan genera, with sufficient 
show of reason. 

It might, perhaps, be mere accident that you saw so many 
swifts and no swallows at Staines ; because, in my long 
observation of those birds, I never could discover the least 
degree of rivalry or hostility between the species.* 

• There are few birds which appear to oossess less of angry passions than 
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Ray remarks, that birds of the gallincB order, as cocks and 
hens, partridges and pheasants, &c., are pulveratrices, such 
as dust themselves, using that method of cleansing their 
feathers, and ridding themselves of their vermin. A s far as 
1 can obsena), many birds that dust thornselves never wash ; 
and I once thought that those birds that Avash themselves 
would never dust : but here I find myself mistaken ; for 
common house-sparrows are grcait pulveralrices^ being 
frequently sei'n grovelling and wallowing in dusty roads ; 
and yet they ar(‘ great washers. Does not the skylark dust ? 

Query. Might not Mahoimd and his followers take one 
method of purilication from pul veratnces ? because I 

find, from travellers of credit, that if a strict Mussulman is 
journeying in a sandy desert, where no Avater is to be found, 
at stated hours lu‘ strips oif his clothes, and most scrupu- 
lously rubs Ills body over -with sand or dust. 

A countryman told me ho had found a young fern-owl in 
the nest of a small bird on the ground: and that it was fed 
by the little bird. 1 went to see tins extraordinary pheno- 
menon, and found that it was a young cuckoo hatched in the 
nest of a titlark ; it was become vastly too big for its nest, 
appearing 

— in tenui ro 

Majorcs pennos nido cxtuiidisse.” 

ThoiiAi by poverty depressM, 

Hpioading its wmgs beyond tlio nest; 

and was very fii^rce and pugnacious, pursuing my finger, as 1 
teased it, for many feet from the nest, and sjiarring and 
buileting wdih its wings like a game-cock. The dupe of a 
dam appeared at a distance, hovering about with meat in its 
mouth, and expressing the greate.st solicitude. 

tlu- swallow. Although it ‘‘twitters sweetly,” theie is in its song no appear- 
ance of euiuhituui. On the contiary it seems to proceed tiom feelingg of 
happincsB and cuinjdarciicy, whu h cannot he mistaken. I like to watch it 
liarting now and then to its nest, and uttering that little note of love which 
16 responded to hy t\ic female while she is pci forming her task of incubation. 
And then to see its airy evolutions! 

“ I delight to see 
How suddenly be skims the glass) pool, 

How quaintly dips, end with an airow’s speed 

Whisks by. I love to he awake, and hear 

His morning song twittci’d to dawning dat.” — Jlurdu. Eo. 
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In July, I saw several cuckoos skimming over a large 
pond ; and found, after some observ^ation, that they were 
feeding on the Itbelluhe^ or dragon-flies, some of which they 
caught as they settled on the weeds, and some as they were 
on the wing. Notwithstanding w'hat LinnaBUs says, I cannot 
be induced to believe that they are birds of prey. 

This district atibrds some birds that are hardly ever heard 
of at Selborne. In the first place, considerable flocks of 
cross-bcaks (loxiae curvirostra^,) liave appeared tliis summer 
in the pine groves belonging to this house ;* the water-ousel 

* The species of cross-hills are only three in number. One loxla citrvi- 
rostra^ pays frequent visits, in flocks of from ten to eighty or a hundred in 
iHinihcr, dui’ing the winter. The larta has onl} been once 

recorded as a native of this couiitri, fioiii a sjx'cinien killed in Ross-shire, and 
now 111 my possession , it can, theiefoie, only be ranked as an occasional 
visitant : it is a native ol Genii.my and North America. The third sjiecfes, 
hixla also a native of North America, has once been shot within 

two miles of Belfast, Ireland, — the only authenticjitcd instance of its visiting 
our coasts. In a late number of tlio Zoolo(ji('al Jownal, Mr Yarrel (whom 
we have already had occasion to mention as a most persevering iiatuiahst), has 
supplied some very interesiing f.iets regaiding the formation and direction of 
the beak of the common cross-bill, and which, wc think, ate here w’orthy of 
notice: — Tlie beak of the cross-hill is altog<-thcr nnique in its form; the 
mandibles do not lie upon each other, with their lateral edges in opposition, as 
in other birds, but curve to the nglit and left, and always in opposite direc- 
tions to eaeli otlier In some specimens, llie upper maiuhhles curve down- 
wards and to the left; the under yiortion timied upwaids, and to the right. 
When holding the head of this bird in my fingers, I found I could bring the 
under mandible in a line undeincatb, and touching the point of the upper, hut 
not beyond it, towards the left Ride ; while, on its own side, the point pa.s8cd 
with ease to the distance of 3-8th of an inch. The upper mandible has a 
limited degree of motion on the cranium, the BnjHinor maxillary and nasal 
bones being united to the frontal by flexible bony lamina;. 

“ The form as well .as the magnitude of the processes of some of the bones 
of the head arc also peculiar to this bird. The pterj'goid processes of the pala- 
tine hones are considerably doiigatcd downwaids, to afford space for the 
insertion of the large pterygoid muscles The os omoidcum on each side is 
strongly articulated to the 08 qaadratum^ affording firm support to the 
upper mamlible. The jugal hone is united to the sujienor maxillary bone m 
front — is firmly attached by its postciior extremity to the outer side of the 
08 quobdratum. ■ when, therefore, the os qvadratuni is pulled upwards and 
forwards by its own peculiar inuscles, the jugal bone on each side, by its 
pressure foiwaids, elevates the upjier mandible. 

“ The inferior piojecting process of the os qttadraf iim, to which the lower 
jaw is articulated, m most other birds is somewhat linear from before back- 
wnrds, and compicssed at the sides, admitting vertical motion only upwordsand 
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is said to haunt the mouth of the Lewes river, neaj* New- 
haven ; and the Cornish chough builds, I know', all along 
the chalky cliffs of the Sussex shore. 

I was greatly pleased to see little parties of ring-ousels 

downwards ; tbe same process in the cross-bill is spherical. The cavity in the 
lower jaw, destined to receive tins process, is a hollow circular cup. The 
union of these two jiortions, therefore, fonns an articulation possessing the 
univeisal motion and flexibility of the mechanical ball-and-socket joint. The 
lower jaw is of gicat strength, the sides or plates elevated, with prominent 
coronoid pioeesses, to which, as well as to the whole outer sides of the plates, 
the tempoial muscle is attoched ; and in a head of this bird, uhich had been 
divested of all the soft parts, I found, on eliding the lower lateially upon the 
upper, as performed bj the bird, that, before the coronoid process is bi ought 
into contact with tlio pterygoid, on its own side, the extreme points of the 
mandibles weiti separated lateially to the e.vtcnt I have alieady mentioned of 
3 - 8 th 8 of an inch The tempoial and pyiamidal nms/les on the light side of 
the head (that being the side to which the lower jaw inclined,) weie ronsulri- 
ably larger than those of the left, and indicated by their hulk the gieat laleial 
power this bird is capable of exerting, to be hereafter noticed The unusually 
large size of the pterygoid muscles, on each side, was verv conspicuous, the 
space for them being obtained by the great distance to which the articulated 
extremities of the lower jaw were reuioved , and the food of the biid being 
small seeds, rendered a nanow pluujnx suffiiient for the purpose of swallow- 
ing. The rnuscloB depressing the lower mandible are tliiec in number, only 
one of which, the greater pyiamidal, is visible Tins stiong imisde coveis 
two other small ones, the tiiangular and sqtmio miisdes, so ealled fiom their 
particular shape. These tin ec tnuades, all of winch ha\c their ongin in the 
occipital portion of the craniun), are inserted by strong tendons on the under 
and back of each extremity of tlie lowei jaw, belund the centre of motion, and, 
consequently, by their Bimiiltuneoub roiitiaction, laiso the point to which they 
aie attached, and depress the antciior pint of the mandible. The lower 
portions of the oam quadrata aie pushed somewhat forwaids by this compression, 
assisted by two small muscles; one of these, a small flat muscle, arises from 
the septum of the oi bits, behind tlie sm.ill aperture observed m the septum, 
and passes downwards to be inserted upon tbe projecting styloid jirocess of the 
os quadratum. The seiond is a sin.dl py lanndal-shaiic d muscle, arising also 
from the septum, anterior to the otliei muscle, and, p-assing downwards and 
backw'ards, 18 insei tod upon the omoideumy hoih by their contraction pulling 
the os qxuidratuni forwards, and thus elevating tbe other mandible. The 
depressors of the lower jaw', and the elevators of the upper, therefore, act 
together to separate the mandibles. To close the mandibles, the temporal and 
pterygoid muscles elevate the lower jaw, assisted by slender slips, which, 
extending forwards to the supenor maxillary bones, act in concert, by bringing 
them down. When the lateral motion is required, the great pyramidal muscle 
the lisrht side pulls the extremity of the lower jaw, to which it is attached, 
backwards, the pterygoid muscles on the left side at the same time pow'erfully 
assisting, by eiurying that side of the lower jaw inwards.” 

Ml. YaiTcI next goes on to explain the use of the tongue. Theii food it 
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(my newly-discovered migrators), scattered, at intervals, ali 
^ong the Sussex downs from Chichester to Lewes. Let 
them come from whence they will, it looks very suspicious 
that they are cantoned all along the coast, in order to pass 
the Channel, when severe weather advances. They visit ns 
again in April, as it should seem, in their return, and are 
not to be found in the dead of vdntcr. It is remarkable that 
they are very tame, and seem to have no manner of appre- 
hensions of uanger from a person with a gun. There are 
bustards on the wide downs near Brighthelmstone. iNf/ 
doubt you are acquainted with the Sussex downs. The 
prospects and rides round Lewes are most lov^ely. 

As I rode along near the coast I kept a very sharp look- 
out in the lanes and woods, hoping I might, at this time of 
the year, have discovered some of the summer short-winged 
birds of passage crowding towards the coast, in order for 

the seeds of the difTcient fii-concs ; arid ihoir mode of operation, when pio- 
ceeding to extiact them, is this : — They first fix themselves across the rone ; 
then, bringing the points of the maxilla from their ciossed or lateral position 
to lie imnicdiatel) over each other, in this reduced coinpiiss they insinuate then 
beaks between the scales, and then opening them, not in the usual inaniici, 
but by drawing the infcnoi maxilU sulcwa}8, force open the scales, Mr. Yuirel 
then proceeds : — “ At this stage of tlie piocccding, the aid of the tongue 
becomes ncrossaiy, and this oig.in is no loss admiiabh adapted for the service 
requiied. Tlic os hyoidos, oi bone of the tongue, has articulated to its ante- 
rior extremity an additional j>oition, foimed paitly of hone, with a horny 
covering. In shape it is naiiow, about 3-fiths ol an imh in length, and 
extends downwaids and foi wards, the sides cuivcd upw.irds, tlic distal 
extremity shaped like a scoop, somewhat pointed and thin on both edges, the 
proximal extremity ending in two small processes, elongated upwaids and 
backwards above the aiticulation vMlh the bone of the longue, each process 
having inserted upon it a slender muscle exiending haokwauls to the glottis, 
and attached to ihe os liyaideSy which muscles, by then conti action, extend luid 
raise the scoop like point ; underneath the articulation of this horny and 
grooved appendage is another small musde, which is attached at one extremity 
to the 08 hyoides, at the other to the moveahlc piece, and, by its action, as «ui 
antagonist to the upper musfles, bends the point downwaids and buikwa^is , 
while, therefore, the point of the beak piesses the bhelj, liom the body of the 
cone, the tongue, brought foi-ward by its own muscle (genio-hyoideus), is 
enabled, by the additional muscles desciibed, to direct and insert its cutting 
scoop underneath the seed, and the food thus dislodged is transferred to the 
mouth ; and, when the mandibles are separated laterally in this qieration, the 
bird has an uninterrupted view of the seed in the cavity, with the eye on that 
side to which the under mandible is curved.” 

For farther information coumli ZoologicalJov/mal, vol. iv. p. 459. — W. J 
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their departure ; but it was very extraordinary that 1 never 
saw a red-start, white-throat, black-cap, uncrested wren, fly- 
catcher, &c. ; and I remember to have made the same remark 
in former years, as I usually come to this place annually 
about this time. The birds most common along the coast, at 
present, are the stone-chatters, whm-chats, buntings, linnets, 
some few wheat-ears, titlarks, &c. Swallows and house- 
martins abound yet, induced to prolong their stay by this 
soft, stdl, dry season. 

A land-tortoise, which has been kept for thirty years in a 
little walled court belonging to the house w^here I am now' 
visiting, retires under ground about the middle of November, 
and comes forth again about tlie middle of April. When it 
first appears in the spring, it discovers very little inclination 
towards food, but in the height of summer grow's voracious, 
and then, as the summer decliiu's, its appetite decluies ; so 
that for the bust six weeks in autumn it hardly eats at all, 
JVlilky plants, such as lettuces, dandelions, sow-thistles, are 
its favourite dish. In a neighbouring village one was kept 
till, by tradition, it was supjioscd to be an hundred years old, 
— an instance of vast longevity in such a poor reptile ! 


LETTEE XXXIX. 

TO THOMAS PENNAIST, ESQ. 

Skluormc, Oct. 29, 1770. 

Dear Sir, — After an ineffectual search in LiiinsBus, Bris- 
son, &c,, I begin to suspect that 1 discern my brother’s 
hirundo hyherna in Scopoli’s ncw'-discovered hirundo rupes~ 
triSf p. 107. His description of Supra mumia, subtus alhida; 
tectnees macula ovali alia in latere interno ; pedes nudi, niyri ; 
rostrum nigrum; remiges ohscuriores quain plumcc dorsales ; 
rectrices remigibus concolorcs ; caudd emargmald ncc forci- 
paid^"* agrees very well with the bird in question ; but wEen 
he comes to advance that it is “ statura hirundinis urhicce,'^ 
and that “ defmito hirundinis riparice Linnai huic guoqut 
convenitj' he, in some measure, invalidates aU he has said ; 
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at least, lie shows at once that he compares them to these 
species merely from memory ; for I have compared the birds 
toemselves, and find they differ widely in every circumstance 
of shape, size, and colour. However, as you will have a 
specimen, I shall be glad to hear what your judgment is in 
the matter. 

Whether my brother is forestalled in his nondescript or 
not, he will have the credit of first discovering that they 
^end their ivintera under the ^\arm and sheltery shores of 
(Gibraltar and Barbary. 

Scopoli’s characters of his Ordines and Grenera are clear, 
just, and expressive, and much in the spirit of Linnseus. 
These few remarks are the result of niy first perusal of 
iScopoli’s Annus Frimus. 

The bane of our science is the comparing one animal to 
the other by memory. For want of eautioii in tins parti- 
cular, kSeopoli falls into errors. He is not so full with regard 
to the manners of his indigenous birds as might be wished, 
as you justly observe: his Latin is easy, elegant, and 
expressive, and very superior to Kramer's.* 


l.ETTEK XL. 


TO THE b.VME. 

Seaborne, Nuv. 26, 1770. 

Dear Sir,-— I was much pleased to see, among the collection 
of birds from Gibraltar, some of those short-winged English 
summer birds of passage, concerning whose departure we 
have made so much inquiry. Now, if these birds are found, 
in Andalusia, to migrate to and from Barbary, it may easily 
be supposed tliat those that come to us may migrate back to 
the continent, and spend their w inters in some of the warmer 
parts of Europe. This is certain, that many soft-billed birds 
tliat come to Gibraltar appear there only in spring and 

* See \m Elenchus Vegdabtliuvi et Ammaliwnper Amfriam Inf o'Ur, evt^ 
i:c ., — “Summary ot Vegetublee and Animals m Lower Austna.” 
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autumn, seeming to advance in pairs towards the northward, 
for the sake of breeding during the summer months, and 
retiring in parties and broods towards the south at the 
decline of the year; so that the rock of Gibraltar is the 
great rendezvous and place of observation, from whence they 
take their departure each way towards Europe or Africa. It 
is therefore no mean discovery, I think, to lind that our 
small short-winged summer birds of passage are to be seen, 
8])ring and autiimn, on the very skirts of Europe ; — it is a 
presumptive proof of thdr emigrations, 

Scopoli s^'cms to me to have found the liinimlo meJha (the 
great Gibraltar s^^ilt) in IVrol, without knowing it. Eor 
nhat is the Inrundo alpina, but the aibreinentioned bird in 
other words ? tSays lu', “ Omnia prwris (meaning the swift) 
sed pectus album ; paulo 7najor priore “All the marks of 
the former but the white breast; a little larger than the 
former.” I do not su])posc this to he a new species. It is 
true also of the melba, that '^niJ/Jirat in excchis Alpium 
ruftihis ,"' — It builds its nest in the lofty cliifs of the Alps. 

Annum l^nnnnn. 

Aly Sussex friend, a man of observation and good sense, 
hut no naturalist, to whom 1 applied on account of the stone 
curlew {oedicnemus)^ sends me the following account: — “ In 
looking over my iS’at uralist’s Journal for the month of April, 
I find the stoJie curhn\s are tir.st mentioned on tlu' l7th and 
ISth, which dat(‘ seems to nu* rather late They live with us 
all the spring and summer, and at the beginning of autumn 
prepare to take leave, by getting togdher in tlocks. They 
seem to me a bird of passage that may travel into some dry 
hilly country south of us, probably 'S[)ain, because of the 
abundance of sheep-walks in that count ry , for they spend 
their summers with us in such districts Idiis conjecture 1 
hazard, as 1 have never met witli any one that has seen them 
in England in the winttw. J believe they are not fond of 
going near the water, but ft‘ed on earth-worms, that are 
common on sheep-walks and downs. They breed on fallows 
and lay-fields abounding with grey mossy flints, which much 
resemble their young in colour, among wdiich they skulk and 
conceal themselves. They make no nest, but lay their eggs 
on the bare ground, producing in common but two at a time. 
There is reason to think their young run soon after they are 
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batched, and that the old ones do not feed them, but only 
lead them about at the time of feeding, which, for the most 
part, is in the night.” Thus far my friend. 

In the manners of this bird, you see, there is something 
very analogous to the bustard, whom it also somewhat 
resembles in aspect and make, and in the structure of its feet. 

For a long time 1 have desired my relation to look out for 
these birds in Andalusia ; and now he writes me word that, 
for the first time, ho saw one dead in the market on the 3rd 
of September. 

AVhen the oedic7iemus flies, it stretches out its legs straight 
behind, like a heron. 


LETTEll XLT. 

TO TUE IION. DAINES UAUTtlNGTON. 

Seluorne, Dec. 20 , 1770 . 
Dear Sir, — Tlie birds tliaf. I took fur aberdavines were 
reed-sparrows {pasisrrcs ioi'quaft). 

There are, doubtless, many liome internal migrations within 
this kingdom that want to he better understood ; witness 
those vast flocks of hen ehafllnches tliat appear with us in 
the winter without hardly anv cocks among them. Now, 
were there a due proportion of each sex, it would seem very 
improbable that any one di.striet should produce such num- 
bers of thi'se httle birds, and much more wiicn only one half 
of the species ajipears ; therefore w e may conclude that the 
fringiUcE coelehes, for some good purposes, have a peculiar 
migration of their own, in which the sexes part. Nor should 
it seem so wonderful that the intercourse of sexes in this 
species of birds should be interrupted in winter ; since in 
many animals, and particularly in bucks and does, the sexes 
herd separately, except at the season when commerce is 
necessary for the continuance of the breed. For this matter 
of the chaffinches, see Fauna Suecica, p. 85, and Sgstema 
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Nafur(r, p. 318. I see every winter vast flights of lien 
chaflinclies, but none of cocks.* 

Your method of accounting for the periodical motions of 


* Amongst our vernal birds of passage, the cock biids generally arrive 
about a foitnight before the hens, a circumstance well known to the biid- 
catebors, who are certuiu tbav all winch are caught out of the fiist flight will 
prove males. The cock nightingales geiicrully appear in the ncighbouihood of 
London on the l*2tli of Apiil. Tlu-y are soujctimeb taken a fevr days earlier, 
but that 18 the day njam which those who make a tiade of catching them 
depend upon their ariiv.il. 

It IS very ditikult to understand the reason of this precession of the males. 
It has lieen supposed by some writers, that the females wcie delayed by the 
rare of a \oung brood; but it set ms to ino nearly cei tain that our bummer 
buds do nut breed again when ibe\ visit Afuca duiiitg om winter months. 
Those who liavc been accustomed to keep iiiglitiiigalcs in confinement know, 
that one which has been taken liom the nest before it could fl), and reared in 
a cage, will never sing the true song of its species, nnlebs it have the advantage 
of hearing an old nightingaU' sing ilirouglumt the auluinn and winter , that a 
young nightingale caught in the suinmei after the old birds have begun to 
moult and ceased singing, will Miig i.ithcr inoie coiicctlv than that which was 
taken from the nest, because it has had the advantage of healing the notes of 
its parent longer ; but tliat, without luither education undei au old male m 
autumn and winter, it will only be able to cxcm ute jiarts of the nightingale’s 
beautiful melody, and will lepeat too otten some of the loud notes, and luiij) 
upon them in a manner that is quite disagreeable These two classes of 'oimg 
birds seldom become good songsleisin confinement, because, unless a consider- 
able number of old nightingales are kept in the same looiu with them, they 
have not the same ojqHutunuy of hearing and leaining that tlicv would have 
had in the woods ; and if an> other birds are kept witliiu liearmg, tbev will 
imitate their notes, and ictaiii the habit of singing them The old nightingales 
cease to sing m England for the most part towaids the end of June, and after 
that tune the young ones can have no farther oppoitiuiity of learning their 
song while thev remain in Europe; they merely rccoid, or ])iactise in llie 
throat, what tliey can recollect. 

I may take this oppoitunity of making some further remarks on the acquisi- 
tion of song or peculiar notes liy coung buds The nightingale, which far 
surpasses all olhci buds in the iiatuial modulation and vaiiety of its notes, and 
cannot be equalled liy any in execution, even if they have learned its song, is 
peculiaily apt in its fiist yeai, wlien confined, to leaiii the song of any other 
bud that It hcais. Its beautiful song is the result of long attention to the 
melody of the older birds of its species. The young wh. achat, w’hcatear, and 
others of the genus Saxicola, which have little natural vanety of song, are no 
less ready m confinement to learn fumi other spcies, and become as much 
better songsters as the nightingale degenerates, by bon owing from others. 
The bullfinch, whoso natural notes are weak, haish, and insignificant, has a 
greater facility than any other bird of learning human music. It is pretty 
evident that the Germans, who bring vast numbers of them to London which 

K 2 
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tlie Britisb sinking "birdH, or birds of flight, is a very probable 
one, since the matter of food is a great regulator of the 
actions and proceedings of the brute creation : there is but 
one that can be set in competition with it, and that is love. 
Bat 1 cannot quite acquiesce with you in one circumstance, 

tliey have taught to pii>o, must have iristimtcd them more by uhistling to 
them, than hv ;in oigan ; and that llieii iiihirnetion's have been a( f onijUHiied by 
a motion of tlie head and bodv in aeeoitianee wuli the time, -whirli liahil the 
birds also acquire, and is no doubt of uie.it use to tliem in regulating their 
song. The canaiy-hlid, whose song, in its uitilicial state in I'anope, is a 
compound ot notcB ar(|uiied fioiu othi t buds, is able to learn the song 
of the niufhtuig.ilc, but not to execute it vMth tlie same power as the nightingale 
Itself, I have ne%er heard one tli.it sang it quite coneeth, but 1 have 
hoard it approach quite enough to pto\e that with inoie r.iutul ediicanon 
it might ie.ini it right. Those wlio have t.iken the most p.iiiis about it 
have been conteuled with pl.icmg, tinder nightmgah's, young t.inanos, as 
soon as they could feed themselves, but siiih will neoessanlv ha\e learned 
part at least of their patents’ soii^' Tht linnet and linnet mule is said 
to be able to come m.iier the t Aeen'ion of the nightintniie, w hen pi()[ierly 
Histrurted The best way would he to use aii expenetieed hen cariary'-hnd 
who will real her young wilhmii tin loik, and to take the (ock away before 
the young aie hatihed . or to s('t the i .inary -euirs urnli r a hen p.iued vvitli a 
goldfinch, whicli,kept in a d.irhish Mtu.ition, w ill proh.ilily not sing, to remove 
the cock, at all events, il it hinirs, .as soon as jiossdde , to pluie the toung birds 
very close to the singing mghlincale, and ,is soon .is practicihh to ieino\c the 
hen can.ary ul>o The rearuur of a c.in.uy-liud hi hand, o\en tiorn the egg, has 
Vieen accomplished by aiiifiii.d licit and unicmitliiig Ihrds ham the 

song of otliirs most readily when they aie not in song tlienisel ves, and wiien 
they are d.irkened and covered, so th.it then attintion is not disiiaited, foi 
birds are amused hv what they see as niiuh .is we are, wlun not .ikuined by it. 
I had once a tame whitethroat wliieli, when let out of its ( age, appeared to t.ikc 
the greatest pleasure m minutely ex.uiuning the figiiied piitteins of the chair- 
coveis, perhaps expecting to inid something eat.ible amongst tlie leaves and 
blanches of the p.itt<-iii. I reared a tihukca]) and eoine wiiitcLliio.itB, taken 
when a fortnight old, undir a singing nurhlingale, and lemoved all other 
singing birds they did not, lunveeei, Irani a singli note' fiom the nighting.ile, 
but sang their wild note }>retty tiuly, on the otlu r hand, a hl.ukcap two eears 
old, from heaimga nightingale smg a gie.it dial, acquiiid two jiass.igcs fiom 
its song and executed the'in correi ih , though not very powii fully 1 uridei- 
starid llnit the robin naied in a eage is not obseivcd to leatn fiom other buds, 
but sings the wild note pietty accur.iteU. I can at present sutrgest no ke\ to 
those diveisilicB; nor do I undeistand whv the young nightingale, taken when 
the old birds cease to sing will in cimfineinent learn the note of other bn da 
and retain them, although it may heai its own spceies sing again as soon as they 
recommence in the antunin , and yet, at liberty, with the sainc cessation of tlm 
parental song, it would have learned nothing else, unless it he that fiom want 
of other amusement it listens more when it is confined. — W. H 
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when you advance that, “ When they have thus feasted, they 
again separate into small parties of live or six, and get the 
best fare they cun within a certain district, havmg no induce- 
ment to go in quest of fresli-tumed earth.” Now, if you 
mean that the business of congregating is quite at an end 
Irom the conclusion of tvheat-sowing, to the season of barley 
and oats, it is not the case with us ; for larks and chaffinches, 
and particularly linnets, Hock and congregate as much in the 
very dead of winter as when the husbandman is busy with 
his ploughs and harrows. 

Sure there can be no doubt but tliat woodcocks and field- 
fares leave us in the spring, in order to cross the seas, and 
to retire to some districts more suitable to the purpose of 
breeding. That the former pair before they retir(‘, and that 
the hens are Ibrward vith egg, 1 myscdf, when 1 was a 
sportsman, have oftiai (.‘xpi'rieiiced. It camiot be denied 
but that now and then we hear of a woodcock’s nest,* or 
young birds, dis(‘Overed in some part or other of this island; 
but then they are always mentioned as raritii'S, and some- 
what out of the common eoiirse of things ; but as to redwings 
and fieldfares, no sportsman or naturalist has ever yet, that 
I could hear, pretended to have found the nest or }oung of 
those species in any ])art of these kingdoms. And 1 the 
more admire at this insl-anee as extraordinary,, since, to all 
appearance, the same food, in summer as wtdl as in winter, 
might support them here which maintains their congeners, 
the blackbirds and thrushes, did they choose to stay the 
summer through. From henec it appears, that it is not 
food alone which determines some species of birds w'ith 
regard to their stay or departure Fieldfares and redwTugs 
disappear sooner or later, according as the warm weather 
comes on earlier or later; for 1 w'ell remember, after that 
dreadful w inter, 1739-40, that cold north-east winds con- 
tinued to blow' on through April and May, and that these 
kinds of birds (what few remained of them) did not depart 
as usual, but were seen lingering about till the bcginuiiig 
of June. 


* Woodcoclta bleed much more frequently m this country than is gcncially 
BuppoBcd. Sevcial nests are annually found in Sii Charles T.iyloi’s woods, at 
Hollycombe, in Sushox, and m various parts m England and Scotland. --Eo. 
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Now, it is no w^onder that birds residing in Africa sliould 
retreat before the snn as it advances, and retire to milder 
regions, and especially birds of prey, w'hose blood being 
heated with hot animal food, are more impatient of a sultry 
climate ; bnt then 1 cannot help w^ondering wdiy kites and 
hawks, and such hardy birds as are known to dely all tho 
severity of England, and OM'n of Sweden and all north 
Europe, should want to migrate from tho south of Europe, 
and be dissatisfied with tho winters of Andalusia, 

It does not appear to me that much stress may be laid on 
the dilficulty and hazard that birds must run in their migra- 
tions, by reason of vast oct'uns, cross winds, &c. ; because, if 
we reflect, a bird may travel from England to the Equator 
without launching out and exposing itself to boundless seas, 
and that by crossing the water at Dover, and again at 
Gibraltar. And I with tho more confidence advance this 
obvious remark, because my brother has always found that 
some of his birds, and ])articularly tho sw'allow kind, are 
very sparing of tlielr pains in crossing tho IMediterrauean 
for when arrived at Gibraltar, they do not, 

larigo<l 111 figure, wedge tlieir \ray 

luul M't torth 

Thoirairy caravan, high u\er staa 

Flying, and over laiidb with mutual wing 

Easing their flight , ” Miltunt. 

but scout and hurry along in little detached parties of six or 
seven in a company; and, bwi'cping low, just over the sur- 
face of the land and water, direct their course to the opposite 
continent at the narrowest passage tliey can find. They 
usually slope across the bay to tlio soiith-W'est, and so pass 
over opposite to Tangier, wliieli, it seems, is the narrowest 
space. 

In fonner letters, we have considered, wliother it was 
probable that woodcocks, in moonsbiiiy nights, cross the 
German Ocean from Scandinavia, Asa proof that birds of 
less speed may pass that sea, considerable as it is, 1 shall 
relate the following incident, wTiich, though mentioned to 
have happened so many years ago, was strictly matter of 
fact : — As some people w ere shooting in the parish of 
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Trotten, in tlie county of Sussex, they killed a duck in that 
dreadful winter, 1708-9, with a silrer collar about its neck,* 
on which were engraven the arms of the King of Denmark. 
This anecdote the rector of Trotten at that time has often 
told to a near relation of mine, and to the best of my 
remembrance, the collar was in the possession of the 
rector. 

At present, I do not know any body near the sea-side 
that will take the trouble to remark at what time of the 
moon woodcocks first come : if 1 lived near tlie sea myself, 
I would soon tell you more of the matter. One thing 
I used to observe when I was a sportsman, that there were 
times in which woodcocks w'ere so sluggish and sleepy, that 
they would drop again when hushed just before the spaniels, 
nay, just at the muzzle of a gun that had bemi fired at them: 
whether this strange laziness was the effect of a recent 
fatiguing journey, 1 shall not presume to say. 

IS i gh tin gale 8 not only never reach Northumberland and 
Scotland, but also, as 1 liave been alw'ays told, Devonshire 
and Cornw'all.t Tn those tw^o last counties, we cannot attri- 
bute the failure of tliem to llio want of w'armth : the defect 
in the west is ratlier a presumptive argument that these 
birds come over to us from the continent at the narrowest 
passage, and do not stroll so far w'estward. 

Lot me hear from your own observation whether skylarks 


* I have read a like anecdote of a swan. 

•f* In a western dnection the nightingale visits Dorsetshire and the eastern 
part only of Dcvonshiie; is ncvci heatd m Cornwall; visits Somersetshire, 
and goes northwaid on the western side of England as high as Carlisle. On 
the eastern side it is never heard beyond the city of York, yet visits much 
higher l.Uitudes on the Euiopcan continent. I.mnaMis iiul tides it in his 
Fauna Snccicu. Gie.at p.ains weie taken by (I think) Sir John Sinclair to 
establish the nightingale in Scotland, hut without suceess. An old notion 
referied to by Montagu, that the nightingale possibly might not be found m 
any part hut where cowslips grow plentifully, seems jiicorrect ; cowslips grow 
ill gieat luxuiianee in Glumoiganshnc, and also north of Carlisle. A gentle- 
man of Gower, which is the peninsula beyond Swainsea. procured from Norfolk 
and Surrey, a few yeuis hack, some scoies of \oung uightingalcs, hoping that 
an acquaintance with his beautiful woods and their mild rliinate would induce 
a second visit ; hut the law of Nature w-as too strong for him, and not a 
single bird returned. Dyer, in his Grongar Hill, makes the nightingale the 
companion of his muse in the vale of Towey or Carmarthen, but this is a 
poetical licence, as this bird is not heard there. — W. Y. 
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do not dust. I think they do ; and if they do, '<\hether they 
wash also.* 

The alauda pratensu of E-ay was the poor dupe that was 
educating the booby of a cuckoo mentioned in my letter of 
October last.t 

Your letter came too late for me to procure a ring-ousel 
for Mr. Tunstal during their autumnal visit ; but I will 
endeavour to get him one when they call on us again in 
April. I am glad that you and that gentleman saw my 
Andalu.sian birds ; I hope they answmred your expeci-ation. 
Eoyston, or grey crows, are winter birds that come much 
about the same time with the w'oodcock : they, like the 
fieldfare and redwing, liave no apparent reason for migra- 
tion ; for, as they fare in the winter like their congeners, so 
might they, in all appearance, in the summer.;! Was not 
Tenant, when a boy, mistaken ? Did he not find a missel- 
thrush’s nest, and take it for the nest of a fieldlare ? 

The stock-dove or wood-pigeon, cenas Eaii, is the last 
winter bird of passage 'which appears with us, § and is not 
seen till towards the end of NovemlKT, About twenty 
years ago, they abounded in the district of Helborne, and 
strings of them were seen morning and evening that reached 
a mile or more ; but since the beecheii woods have been 
greatly thinned, they have much decreased in number. The 
ring-dove, Eaii, sta\s with us the whole year, and 

breeds several times through tlie summer. 

Before I received your letter of October last, I had just 
remarked in my journal that the trees were unusually green. 
This uncommon verdure lasted on late into November, and 
may be accounted for from a late spring, a cool and moist 


♦ Lurks certainly dust, and, in a caue, wash themselves, hut I am not 
a^rare that they do the latter wlien in a vrild state — Ko. 

-f" Letter xxxviii. to the Hou Dames liairiiigton. 

it The Royslon crow breeds, and is stationary, on all the west coast of 
Scotland; and it is probable that most of those vt Inch visit Englimd diinng 
winter, arrive from Sweden and Noiway, or the countries adjacent, — few, if 
any, of the Scotch individuals leaviricr their regular abodes — W. J. 

§ Here, as in a previous passage, Mr. White has spoken of the wood-pigeon 
as Bynonicnous with the stork-dove. It is more usual to apply that name to 
the ring-dove. Perhaps, with the view of avoiding confusion, it w'oiild be 
better that the use of the name wood-pigeon should be altogcthei uhuiidoned. 
•— Mh Bknnett. 
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summer, but more particularly from rast armies of chafers, 
or tree- beetles, which, in many places, reduced whole woods 
to a leafless naked state. These trees shot again at mid- 
summer, and then retained their foliage till very late in 
the year. 

My musical friend, at whose house I am now visiting, has 
tried all the owls that are his near neighbours, with a pitch- 
pipe set at concert pitch, and finds they all hoot in B flat. 
Tie will examine the nightingales next sprmg. 


LETTER XLIII. 

TO THOM VS PENNANT, ESQ. 

Sklborne, March 30, 177J. 
Dear Sir, — There is an insect with us, especially on 
chalky districts, which is very troublesome and teasing all 
the latter end of the summer, getting into people’s skins, 
especially those of women and cliildrcn, and raising tumours 
which itch intolerably. This animal (which we caU an 
harvest bug) is vi'ry minute, scarci' discernible to the naked 
eye, of a bright scarlet colour, aud of the genus of acarus* 
l^hey are to bo met with in gardens, on kidney beans, or any 
legumens, but prevail only in the hot months of summer. 
Warreners, as some have assured me, are much infested by 
them on chalky downs, where these insi'cts swarm sometimes 
to so infinite a degree as to discolour tlieir nets, and to give 
them a reddish cast ; w bile the men are so bitten as to be 
thrown into fevers. 

There is a small, long, shining fly in these parts, very 
troublesome to the housevife, by getting into the chimneys, 
and laying its eggs in the bacon vhile it is drying. These 
eggs produce maggots, called jumpers, which, harbouring in 

* Most probably acarus autumnulis. It buries itself at the roots of the 
bairs on the extremities, producing intolerable itching, attended by 
inflammation and considerable tumouis, and sometimes even occasioning 
fevers. — W. J. 
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the gammons and best part of the hogs, eat down to the 
bone, mid make great waste. This fly I suspect to be a 
variety of the musca putris of Linnceus. It is to be seen in 
the summer in farm kitchens, on the bacon-racks, and about 
the mantel-pieces and on the ceilings. 

The insect that infests turuips, and many crops in the 
garden, (destroying often whole fields, while in their seed- 
ling leaves,) is an animal that wants to bo better known. 
The country people here call it the turnip fly and black 
dolphin ; but I know it to be one of the colcoptera, the 
“ chrysomela oleracea, saltaforia, femorihus posticis crassissi- 
mis, * — The cabbage chrysomela, moving by a leap, with 
very thick hind-legs,” Jn vc'ry liot summers they abound to 
an amazing degree, and, as \ on w alk in a field, or in a garden, 
make a pattering like ram, by jum})iug on the leaves of the 
turnips or cabbages. 

There is an oestrus, known in tlu'se parts to every plough- 
boy, which, because it is omitted by liinnams, is also passed 
over by late vTiters ; and that is the ciirvicauda of old 
MoufTet, mentioned by llerliam in his Fh/Hioo-Theology, 
p, 250 : an insect worthy of remark, for depositing its eggs, 
as it flies, in so dexterous a manner on the single hairs of 
the legs and flanks of grass-horses. But then, JOerham is 
mistaken when he advances tliat this oestrus is the parent of 


* This is most probably tbo haltlra nemonim^ railed by the farmers the Fly 
and Black Jack, so well described by Messrs. Kirby and Spence, m their 
admirable chapters on indirect injuries. It attacks and devours the first 
cotyledon leaves, as soon as they aie urifdded ; so that, on account of their 
ravages, the land is often oblnrcd to be resown, and wah no better sue cess. 
By these entomologists it is stated, on the authority of an eminent agiicultunst, 
that, from this cause alone, the loss sustained in the turnip crops m Devon- 
shire, in ]7bf>, was not less than 100,000/. Caeat damage is also sometimes 
done by the little cur( iilio cmitrartm, which, in the same manner, pierres a 
hole in the cuticle. When the jilant is more advanced, and out of dangei 
from these pigmy foes, the hhuk l.ii-va of a saw-fly takes their place, and 
occasionally does no little misclncf, whole districts being sometimes stripped 
by them, and, in 1783, many thoii8.and acres were on this account ploughed 
up. The caterjullar of papdto braasica is sometimes found in great numbers, 
and the wire-worm also does occasionally great damage, both to turnips and 
other vegetable and flower-roots. Mr. Knhy mentions a field in which one- 
fourth was dcstioyed, and which the owner calculated at 100/. One }ear, 
the same person sowed a field three times with turnips, which were twice 
wholly, and the third time a great patt, cut off by this insect. — W. J. 
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tliat wonderful star-tailed maggot which he mentions after- 
wards ; for more modern entomologists have discovered that 
singular production to be derived from the egg of the musea 
cham<plvon. !See Geoifroy, 1. 17, f, 4. 

A full history of noxious insects, hurtful in the held, 
garden, and house, suggesting all the known and likely 
means of destroy ing them, would be allowed by the public 
to be a most useful and imjiortant work. What knowledge 
there is of this sort lies scattered, and wants to be collected : 
gri'at improvements \\ould soon follow of course. A know- 
ledge of the pro]iertics, ('conomy, ])ropagation, and, in short, 
of the life and comersation, of tliese animals, is a necessary 
step to lead us to some method of prevamtiiig their 
depredations. 

As lar as 1 am a judgi', nothing would rt'cominend ento- 
mology mon' than sonu' lu'nt pla1i*s that should well express 
the g('neric distinctions of in^ects according to Linmeus ; 
for, ] am well assured, tliat many pi'ojile would study insects, 
could tlu'y H('t out with a more adiajuate notion of those 
distinctions that can he eonve} ed at' lirst by words alone. 


Li-:rii:u may. 

TO THE 

SelroriN’e, 1770. 

Deati Sill, — TTappening to make a visit to my neiglibonr’s 
peacocks, 1 c(»nl(] not lu'lj) ohsiTving, that the trains of those 
magiiilicent Inrds ajipear by no imaiiis to lie their tails, 
those long featlu'rs growing not from their nropi/f/ium, hut 
all up their backs. A rang(‘ of short, brown, stilf h'athers, 
about six inches long, fixcnl in the is the reid tail, 

and serves as the fulcrum to prop th(' tram, wdiicli is long 
and top-heavy, wlum set on end. AVhen the train is up, 
nothing appears of the bird before but its bead and neck; 
but this would not be the case, were these long feathers 
fixed only in the rumj), as may be seen by the turkey cock, 
when in a strutting attitude. Ey a strong muscular vibra- 
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tion, these birds can make the shafts of their long featliers 
clatter like the swords of a sword-dancer ; they then trample 
very quick with their feet, and run backwards towards 
females. 

I should tell you that I have got an uncommon calculus 
mgo^ropila, taken out of the stomach of a fat ox. It is 
perlectly round, and about the size of a large Seville orange ; 
such are, I think, usually flat. 


LETTER XLV. 

TO THE nON. DAINES BAIIRINOTON. 

Selboiine, Aug, 1 , 1771 . 
Dear Sir, — Erom what follows, it will appear that neither 
owls nor cuckoos keep to one note. A friend remarks that 
many (most) of his owls hoot in B flat ; but that one went 
almost halt* a note below A . 'I^he jnpe he tried their notes 
by was a common lialf-crown j)iteh-pipe, such as masters use 
for tuning of harpsichords ; it was the common London 
pitch. 

A neighbour of inin(\ who is said to have a nice ear, 
remarks that the owls about tliis village lioot in three 
different k(‘ys, in (x flat or J'' sharp, in B flat, and A flat, 
lie heard two hooting to each other, the one in A flat, and 
the other in B flat. Query : Do these different notes pro- 
ceed from diflerent species, or only from various individuals ? 
The same person finds, upon trial, that the note of the 
cuckoo (of which we have but one species,) varies in diflerent 
individuals-, for, about Selborne wood, he found they were 
mostly in D ; he heard tw'o sing together, the one in D, and 
the other in D sharp, which made a disagreeable concert ; 
he afterwards heard one in D sharp, and about Wolmer 
Forest, some in C. As to nightingales, he says, that their 
notes are so short, and their transitions so rapid, that he 
cannot well ascertain their key. Perhaps in a cage, and 
in a room, their notes may he more distinguishable. This 
person has tried to settle the notes of a swift, and of 
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several other small birds, but cannot bring them to any 
criterion. 

As I have often remarked that redwings are some of the 
first birds that suffer with us in severe weather, it is no 
wonder at all that they retreat from Scandinavian winters ; 
and much more the ordo oi grallce, who all, to a bird, forsake 
the northern parts of Europe at the approach of winter. 
“ Ghrallcd tanquam conjuratw iinanimiter in fugam se conji- 
ciunt ; ne earum unicam quidem inter nos liabitanlein invenire 
possimus ; id enim eestate in austrahbus degere nequeunt oh 
defectum lumbricorum , terramque siccam ; ita nec in friguUs 
oh eandem caitsamf “ The gralhe, as if by agreement, take 
flight, nor can we find one residing here; for as, during 
summer, the deficiency of earth-worms and the hardness of 
the ground prevemts tliem from abiding in hot countries ; so 
neither can they dwell in cold climes, for the same reason,” 
says Ekmarck, the Swede, in his ingenious little treatise 
called Migrationes Avium, Mhich, by all means, you ought to 
read, while your thonglits run on tl'ie subject of migration. — 
Amoejiitates Academicfc, M)\ iv p 5(55. 

Eirds may be so circumstanced as to be obliged to migrate 
in one country, and not in another; hvvt the. grallce (which 
procure their food from m.arslies and boggy ground,) must, 
in winter, for.sake the more nortlierly parts of Europe, or 
perish for want of food. 

I am glad you are making incjuiries from Linngeus con- 
cerning the woodcock; it is ex[)ected of him that he should 
be able to account for the motions and manner of life of the 
animals of his own Fauna. 

Faunists, as you observe, are too apt to acquiesce in bare 
descriptions, and a few^ synonymes : the reason is plain, 
because all that may bo done at home in a man’s study ; 
but the investigation of the life and conversation of animals 
is a concern of much more troubh' and dilficulty, and is not 
to be attained but by the active and inquisitive, and by those 
that reside much in the countr}^ 

Foreign systematists are, I observe, much too vague in 
their specific differences ; which are almost universally con- 
stituted by one or two particular marks, the rest of the 
description running in general terms. But our countryman, 
the excellent Mr. Eay, is the only describer that conyeys* 
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some precise idea in every term or word, maintaining his 
superiority over Ids followers and imitators, in spite of the 
advantage of fresh discoveries and modern information. 

At this distance of years, it is not in iiiy power to recol- 
lect at what periods woodcocks used to be sluggish or alert, 
w^hen I as a sportsman ; but, upon my mentioning this 
circumstance to a friend, he thinks he has observed them 
to be remarkably listless against snowy, foul veatber; if 
this should be the case, then the inaptitude fnr flying arises 
only from an eagerness for food, as she('p are obsi'ned to be 
very intent on grazing against stormy wet evenings. 


LEfTKIl XLVI. 

TO TUOMAS l‘E>NANT, ESQ. 

St’pfrmhcr, 1771. 

DEiiB Stb, — T he summi'r through, T have seen but two of 
that large speeies of bat which 1 call rcsperiiho aldvoJans, 
from its manner of h'edmg high iu tlu' air. I procured 
one of them, and fouud it to he a niah', and made no 
doubt, as they accojn])anied fogi'ther, that tiu' other vas a 
female ; but lia]i[)eniiig, m an eviming or two, to procure the 
otlier likewise, I was somewhat disappoiiih'd when it 
apjieared to bo also of the same sex. This eireumstauce, 
and the great scarcity of this sort, at least in tliose parts, 
occasions some suspieions in my mind whether it is really a 
speeies, or whether it may not Ix' the male part of the more 
knowm speeies, oiU‘ of whieli may supjily many females, as is 
known to be the ease in sheep, and some other quadru- 
peds. 11 ut this doubt euii only be cleared by a farther 
examination, and some htiention to the s('x, of more speci- 
mens, All that 1 know at present is, that my two WTre 
amply furnished with the parts of generation, much resem- 
bling those of a boar. 

In the extent of their wings, they measured fourteen 
inches and a half, and four inches and a half from the nose 
to the tip of the tail : their lieads were large, their nostrils 
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6ilobated, their shoulders broad and muscular, and tlieir 
whole bodies fleshy and plump. Nothing could be more 
sleek and soft than their fur, which was of a bright chestnut 
colour ; their maws were full of food, but so macerated, tliat 
the quality could not be distinguished ; their livers, kidneys, 
and hearts, were large, and their bowels covered witli fat. 
They weighed each, when entire, full one ounce and one 
drachm. Within the ear, there was somewhat of a peculiar 
structure that 1 did not understand perfectly ; but refer it 
to the observation of the curious anatomist. These creatures 
send forth a very rancid and ofleusive smell. 


LETTER XLYII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Sklborne, 1771. 

Deae SiE, — On the twell'tli of July, 1 had a fair opportu- 
nity of conteinplatnig tlie motions of the caprimuhjus^ or 
fern-owl, as it was playing round a large oak tliat swarmed 
A\ith scarabcei solstit idles, or Jern-chafl'rs.* The powers ot 
its wing were wonderful, exeec'ding, il‘ possible, the \ariou3 
evolutions and quick turns of the swallow genus. But the 
circumstance that pleased me most was, that 1 saw it dis- 
tinctly more than once j)ut out its short leg wdien on the 
wing, and, by a bend of the head, deliver somewhat into its 
mouth, t If it takes any part of its prey with its foot, as 1 

* Several spccicB of pha/cpna live upon the oak ; but one, the phalaetia 
viridarta of Donovan’s Britihk anil vvlnch also appei'is to hare been 

known to Mr. Wlutc, docs consuh lablc daiu.ige among tiie y)ung oak copses 
in Scotland, whilo m tlie larva state. In the bvuniner oi 1112!!, and again in 
that of 1!!29, 1 met with this speiies in immenso piofusion about Inverar>, 
and near Loch Katrine, wheic many humlted acres of oak lopse appeared as 
ui early spring, with the leaves mmh dcstnned by this insect. This must 
undoubtedly chock the gjowth, and, of couise, when so extensively dispersed, 
be of some consequence to the puquieUu. Though White desinbes it as 
phalccna qmreus, it is undoubtedly this species which he means. — W. J, 
t Titmice do the same. 1 have fiequeutly observed them to catcli bees 
with their feet. — Eu. 
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have now the greatest reason to suppose it does these 
chafers, I no longer wonder at the use of its middle toe, 
which is curiously furnished with a serrated claw. 

Swallows and martins, the bulk of them, I mean, have for- 
saken us sooner this year than usual ; for, on September the 
22nd, they rendezvoused in a neighbour’s walnut tree, where 
it seemed probable tliey had taken up their lodgings for the 
night. At the dawn of the day, which was foggy, they rose 
aU together in infinite numbers, occasioning such a rushing 
from the strokes of their wings against the hazy air, as 
might be heard to a considerable distance ; since that, no 
flock has appeared, only a few stragglers. 

8ome swifts staid latt*, tdl ihe 22nd of August; a rare 
instance! for they usually withdraw within the lirst week.'^ 

On September the 2dth, Ihri'e or four ring-ousels appeared 
in my fields for the first time this season. How punctual 
are these visitors in then autumnal and spring migrations ! 


LETTElt XLYlll. 

TO THE UON. HAINES IJAKRINOTON. 

SLLHOk.Nr:, Airaarj/ 0, 1772. 
Deae Sie, — 'W hen I ride ahont in winter, and see such 
prodigious flocks of various kinds of birds, t I cannot help 
admiring at these congregations, and wisliing that it was in 
my power to account for those appearances, almost peculiar 

* Sec Letter xc\u to the Hon. Dames Bairmgton. 

+ Mr. Bennett seciiib to think th.it the flocking of birds in winter is 
occasioned by liungei. Stailingn, fim lies, linnets, and other birds, however, 
flock eaily m the aulunm when food is jdcntiful. 1 have always thought, 
however, that birds flock bv a benevolent arrangement of Piovidence, for self- 
preservation Whcnc-ver thej are gieg.aiious, they aie imic'h more easily 
alarmed than when tliem are only a tew together. Thus it is well known to 
sportsmen that when {laitridges and grouse assemble m iaige parka, it is very 
difficult to get wuhiu shot cd them Besides many gieganous buds, such as 
rooks, wood-pigeons, &c., plant sentinels on a tiec wlio give an alarm when 
danger is apprehended. Laige flocks of wild geese and ducks are generally 
very wild. — E d. 
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to the season. The two great motives which regulate the 
proceedings of the brute creation are love and hunger ; the 
former incites animals to perpetuate their kind, the latter 
induces them to preserve individuals. Whether either of 
these should seem to be the ruling passion in the matter of 
congregating, is to be considered. As to love, that is out 
of the question at a time of the year when that soft passion 
is not indulged ; besides, during the amorous season, such a 
jealousy prevails between the male birds, that they can hardly 
bear to be together in the same hedge or liedd. JVIost of the 
singing and elation of sjurits at that time seem to me to be 
tlie effect of rivalry and emulation; and it is to this spirit of 
jealousy that I chiefly attribute the ('qual dispersion of birds 
in the spring over the face of the country. 

Now as to the business of food. As these animals arc 
actuated by instinct to hunt lor necessary food, they should 
not, one would 8up])ose, crowd together in jiursuit of sus- 
tenance, at a time when it is most likely to fail ; yi't such 
associations do take ])lace m hard weather chii'fly, and thicken 
as the severity increases. As some kind of scli-interest and 
self-defence is, no doubt, the motive for the proceeding, may 
it not arise from the lu'lplessness of their state in such 
rigorous seasons ; as men crowd togidher, wdien under great 
calamitit'S, though they know not why ? Terhaps ajiproxi- 
matioii may dispel some degree of cold: and a crowd may 
make each individual appear safer from the ravages of birds 
of prey, and other dangers. 

if i admire when 1 see liow^ much congenerous birds love 
to congregate, I am the more struck wdien i si'C incongruous 
ones in such strict amity, if wm do not much wonder to see 
a flock of rooks usually attended by a train of daw s, yi't it is 
strange that the former should so frequently have a flight of 
starlings for their satellites * Is it because rooks have a 
more diseerning scent than their attendants, and can lead 
them to spots more productive of food f Anatomists say 
that rooks, by reason of two largo nerves wiiich run down 

* Mr White 8a\8 it is strange tliat rooks and stailings accompany each 
other, but this is the cane with other buds. The bhort-eaied owl olten 
accompanies flights of woodcocks in this countr). In Greece, the cuckoo 
migiatce with the turtle-flocks; thence they aie called irijonokractif or 
turtle-leadci ■ — Rev. J. Mitford. 
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between the eyes into the upper mandible, have a more 
delicate feeling in their beaks than other round«billed birds, 
and can grope for their meat when out of sight. Perhaps, 
then, their associates attend them on the motive of interest, 
as greyhounds wait on the motions of their finders, and as 
lions are said to do on the yelpings of jackals. Lapwings 
and starlings sometimes associate. 


LETTEK XLIX 

TO THE SAME. 

March 9, 1772. 

Deab Sir, — As a gentleman and myself were walking, on 
the 4th of last November, round the sea-banks at Xewhaven, 
near the mouth of the Lewes river, in pursuit of natural 
knowledge, we were surprised to see three house swallows 
gliding very swiftly by us. Tliat morning was rather chilly, 
with the wind at north-west ; but the tcmor of the weather 
for some time before had been delicate, and the noons 
remarkably warm. From this incident, and from repeated 
accounts which I meet with, I am niorii and more induced to 
believe that many of the swalhtw kind do not depart from 
this island, but lay themselvi's up in holes and caverns, and 
do, insect-like and bat-like, come forth at mild times, and 
then retire again to tlieir lafehrw^ or lurking-places. Nor 
make I the least doubt hnt that, if 1 lived at Newhaven. 
Seaford, Bright helm stone,* or any of those towns near the 
chalk cliffs of the Sussex coast, by proper observations, 1 
should see swallows stirring at periods of the winter, when 
the noons were soft and inviting, and the sun warm and 
invigorating. And 1 am the more of this opinion, from what 
I have remarked during some of our late springs, and though 
some swallows did make their appearance about the usual 

* Much as I have resided in Brighton, and many as my inquiries have been, 
I have never heard of or seen swallows at any unusual periods in that noigh- 
./uiuuud. — E d, 
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time, viz., the 13th or 14th of April, yet, meeting with an 
harsh reception, and blustering cold north-east winds, they 
immediately withdrew, absconding for several days till the 
weather gave them better encouragement. 


LETTER L. 

TO THE SAME. 

April 12, 1772. 

Leak Ste, — While T was in Sussex last autumn, my resi- 
dence was at the village near Lewes, from whence I had 
formerly the pleasure of writing to you. On the Ist of 
November, I remarked that the old tortoise, formerly men- 
tioned, began first to dig the ground, in order to the forming 
of its hyberuaculum, which it had ftxed on just beside a great 
turf of hepaticas. It scrapes out the ground with its fore- 
feet, and tllro^^s it up over its back with its hind; but the 
motion of its legs is ridiculously slow ,* little exceeding the 
hour-hand of a clock, and suitable to the composure of an 
animal said to be a w'hol(‘ month in performing one feat of 
cojnilation. Nothing can be more assiduous than this crea- 
ture, night and day, in scooping the earth, and forcing its 
great body into the cavity ; but, as the noons of that season 
proved unusually warm and sunny, it was continually inter- 
rupted, and called forth by the heat, in the middle of the 
day ; and though I continued there till the 13th of November, 
yet the work remained unfinished. Harsher weather and 
frosty mornings would have quickened its operations. No 
part of its behaviour ever struck me more than the extreme 
timidity it alw a} s expresses w ith regard to rain ; for though 
it has a shell that would secure it against the wlieel of a 
loaded cart, yet does it discover as much solicitude about 


* The motion of the tortoise’s legs being, as Mr. White rcinurks, ‘^ridiculously 
flow,” 16 taken notice of in Homer’s Hymn to Hermes — 

“ Feeding far from man, the flowery herb, 

Slow moving with his feet.” — R ev. J. MiTFonn. 
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raiii as a lady dressed in all her best attire, shuffling away 
on the first sprinklings, and running its head up in a corner. 
If attended to, it becomes an excellent weather-glass ; for as 
sure as it walks elate, and, as it were, on tiptoe, feeding with 
great earnestness in a morning, so 8ui*e \\in it rain before 
night. It is totally a diurnal animal, and never pretends to 
stir after it becomes dark. The tortoise, like other reptiles, 
has aji arbitrary stomach, as well as lungs ; and can refrain 
from eating as well as breatliing for a great part of the year. 
Wlien first awakened, it eats nothing ; nor again in the 
autumn, before it retires : through the height of the summer 
it feeds voraciously, devouring all the food that comes in its 
way. I was much taken A\ith its sagacity in discerning 
those that do it kind offices ; for, as soon as the good old 
lady comes in sight who has waited on it for more than 
thirty years, it hobbles towards its benefactress with awk- 
ward alacrity, but remains inattentive to strangers. Thus 
not only “ the ox knoweth his o\\ner, and the ass his master’s 
crib,”* but the most abject rt'ptile and torpid of beings dis- 
tinguishes the hand that feeds it, and is touched wuth the 
feelings of gratitude. 

P.S. — In about three days after I left Sussex, the tortoise 
retired into the ground under the hepatica.t 

* 1. 3. 

+ Tortoises are often kept in gardeti.s as a curiosity, wliere they continue 
perfectly healthy, and airive at an almost mcicdiblo age. When kept in the 
stove or green-house, their torpidity does not uko place, althouch at the annual 
jiciiod for Its occurrence, they are gencially noticed for a short tune to be more 
restless and irritable The following are some reinaikablo instances of 
longevity refolded by Mr. Muira\, in his Experimental lltsearchcs : — In 
the Iihiary of Ijiiiuheth P.il:ice is the shell of a land tortoise, brought there 
about the year 1623 ; it lived to 1730, a penod of 107 years. Another was 
placed in the garden of the episcopal palace of Fulham, by Bishop Laud, in 
1 625, and died in 1753 — 128 ycai8- the age at which these were placed in 
the gardens was, of course, unknown Another is mentioned 220 years, and 
one in Exeter ’Change, 300 : the latter, however does not seem well authen- 
ticated, though theie can he no doubt of the peiiod of their cvisteiice being 
very extensive. Mr. Munaj has added some very interesting information 
regarding the habits of a toitoisc kept at Peterborough : — 

“ From a document belonging to the archives of the cathedral, called the 
Bishop's Bam^ it is well asrcrtained that the tortoise at Peterborough must 
have been about 220 yeais old. Bishop Marsh's predecessor in the see of 
Peterborough had remembered it above sixty years, and could recognise no 
visible change. He was the seventh bishop who had worn the mitre during 
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LETTEE LI. 

TO THOMAS PENNANT, ESQ. 

Selbobne, March 15, 1773» 
Dear Sib, — By my journal for last autumn, it appears that 
the liouse-raartins bred very late, and staid very late in these 
parts ; for on the 1st of October 1 saw young martins in 

Ha sojourn there. If I mi8t.ike not, its sustenance and abode were provided 
for in this document. Its slitll was peifoi.ited, in order to attach it to a tree, 
&c., to limit Its ravages among the stiawberi} holders. 

“ The a,nimal hud its antipathies and predilections. It would eat endive, 
green peas, and even the leek ; while it positively lejectcd asparagus, parsley, 
and spillage. In the e.ulvjuitof the season, its favourite pabulum was the 
flowers of the dandelion (Jtontudon taraxacum)^ of which it would devour 
twenty at a meal , and hutneo {larfuni saiica) ; of the latter a good sized 
one at a time ; hut, if pl.iced In tween lettuce and the flowers of the dandelion, 
It would foisake the foinier for tlie latter it w.is also partial to the pulp of 
an orange, which it siuked irieetlily. 

“ About the latter end of Juno (discerning the times and the seasons), it 
looked out for fi ml, when its (oimei choice was forsaken. It ate currants, 
laspbeincs, pcais, 'qijiles, pcai lies, ncctiuines, &o., the riper the better; but 
would not taste cheiiies Of fiiiits, howevei, the strawberry and gooseberry 
were the most esteemed , it made gieal liavoi among the strawberry borders, 
and would take a junt of goosehemos at mterv.ils The gaidener told me it 
knew him well, the hand that geiieially fid it, ami would watch him atten- 
tively at the goosehciiy hush, where it was suic to take its station while he 
plucked the fiuit 

“ I could not get it to take the root of the dandelion, nor indeed any root 
I offered it, as that of the c.cnot, tniiup, iSte. All animal food was discarded, 
nor would it take any liquid, at least, neither milk noi w'ater ; and when a 
leaf was moist, it would shake it, to expel the adhciing wet, 

“ Tins animal moved with apparent ease, though piessed by a weight of 
18 stones; itself weighed 13^ lbs. la cloudy weather, it would scoop out a 
cavitv, genci.illy in a southern exposure, w'hcro it reposed, toqiid and inactive, 
until the genial influence of the sun icuiscd it fiom its slumber. When in 
this state, the e}CB weic closed and the head and neck a little contracted, 
though not drawn within the shell. Its sense of smelling was so acute, that 
it was roused fiom its lethargy if any person approached even at a distance of 
twelve feet 

“ About the beginning of October, or the latter end of September, it began 
to immure itself, and bad, for that purpose, for many years selected an angle 
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their nests, nearly fledged ; and again, on the 21st of October, 
we had at the next house a nest full of young martins, just 
ready to fly, and the old ones hawking for insects with 
great alertness. The next morning the brood forsook their 
nest, and were flying round tlie village. Erom this day I 
never saw one of the swallow kind till November the 3rd ; 
when twenty, or perhaps thirty, house-martins were playing 
all day long by the side of the Hanging- wood, and over my 
flelds. l)id these small wt^ak birds, some of which were nest- 
lings twelye days ago, shift their quarters at this late season 
of the year to the other side of the northern tropic ? Or 
rather, is it not more probable that the next church, ruin, 
chalk-cliir, steep covert, or ])eriiaps sand-bank, lake, or pool, 
(as a more north(^rn naturalist u ould say,) may bc'come their 
hybemaculuin, and aflbrd them a r(*ady and obvious retreat ? 

"We now begin to exjiect our vi'rnal migration of ring- 
ousels every we(>k. Persons worthy of credit a.ssure me tliat 
rmg-ousels were seen at C'hri.stmas, 1770, in the forest of 
Ber<', on the southern vimge of this county. Hence we may 
conclude that their migrations are only internal, and not 
extended to the continent southward, if tliey do at first come 
at all from the northern parts of this island only, and not 
from the north of Europe ('ome from Avhence tliey wiD, it 
is plain, from the fearless disregard that they show for men 
or guns, that they have been little accustomed to places of 
much resort. Navigators mention that in the Isle of Ascen- 
sion, and other desolate districts, birds are so little acquainted 
with the human form, that they settle on men’s shoulders, 
and hayc no more dread of a sailor than they would have of 
a goat that was grazing A young man at Lewies, in Sussex, 
assured me that about seven years ago rmg-ousels abounded 

of the garden : it entered in an iiulined plane, excavating the earth in the 
manner ot the mole, the depth to whuh it penetrated varied with the 
character ot the approaching eeason, being fiom one to two feet, accoiding as 
the winter waa mild oi severe. It maj be added, that, for neatly a month 
prior to this entry into its dormitory, it refused all sustenance whatever. The 
animal emerged about the end of Apiil, and remained foi at least a fortnight 
before it ventured on taking any species of food. Its skin was not perceptibly 
cold ; its respiration, entirely cftected through the nostrils, was languid. I 
visited the animal, lor the last time, on the 0th of June, 181.3, during a 
thunder storm : it then lay under the shelter of a cauliflower, and apparently 
foi-pid.” — Murray’s Experivicntal Itcsearcliea . — W. J. 
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80 about that to^Ti in the autumn, that he killed sixteen 
himself in one afternoon : he added farther, that some had 
appeared since in every autumn ; but he could not find that 
any had been observed before the season in which he shot 
so many. I myself have found these birds in little parties in 
the autumn, cantoned all along the Sussex dowms, wherever 
there w^ere shrubs and bushes, from Chichester to Lewes ; 
pai'ticularly in the autumn of 1770. 


LETTEE, LII. 

TO THE HOH. DAINES BAHEINOTON. 

Selborne, March 26, 1773. 
Dear Sir, — The more I reflect on the o-ropy^, or natural 
aflection of animals, tlu* more I am astonish('d at its effects. 
Nor is the violence of its aflection more wonderful than the 
shortness of its duration.* Thus twerv hen is in her turn 
the \drago of the yard, in projiortion to the helplessness of 
her brood ; and will fly in tlio face of a dog or a sow in 
defence of tliosc chickens, which in a few weeks she will 
drive before her with relenth'ss cruelty. 

This aflection sublimes the passions, quickens the inven- 
tion, and sharpens tlie sagacity of Ihe brute creation. Thus 
an hen, just lieeonie a moth(‘r, is no longi^r that placid bird 
she used to ]>e ; but, with feathers standing on end, wings 
hovering, and clucking note, slie runs about like one pos- 
sessed. Bams will throw themsdves in the way of the 
greatest danger in order to a\ei’t it from theii' progeny. 
Thus a partridge will tumble along before a sportsman, in 
order to draw^ away the dogs from her helpless covey. In 
the time of nidification, the most feeble birds will assault the 

* There are two well authenticated instances on record of bustards st^ack- 
ing men on horseback at night, when their haunts have been invaded, and 
probably in defence of their young. One instance is mentioned on his own 
knowledge by Sir Richard Colt Hoare in Ins History of Wilts, and the other. 
1 think, by Mr. Gilpin. — E d. 
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most rapacious. All the hirmidines of a village are up iu 
arms at the sight of an hawk, whom they will persecute till 
he leaves that district. A very exact observer has often 
remarked, that a pair of ravens, nesting in the rock of 
Gibraltar, would suffer no vulture or eagle to rest near their 
station, but would drive them from the hill with an amazing 
fury ; even the blue thrush, at the season of breeding, would 
dart out from the clefts of the rocks to chase away the 
kestrel or the sparrow-hawk.* If you stand near the nest of 
a bird tliat has young, she will not be induced to betray 
them by an inadvertent fondness, but will wait about at a 
distance, with meat in her mouth, for an hour together. 

Should I farther corroborate what 1 have advanced above 
by some anecdotes which 1 probably may have mentioned 
before in conversation, yet yo'i ''id, 1 trust, pardon tlio 
repetition for the sake of the illustration. 

The fly-catcher of the Zooloffij (the afoparola of Ray) builds 
every year in the vines that grow on the w alls of my house. f 
A pair of these little birds had one year inadvertentl^y placed 
their nest on a naked bough, perliaps in a shady time, not 
being aw'are of the inconvenience that followed ; but an hot 
sunny season coming on before the brood was half fledged, 
the reflection of tlie w'all IxM'arne insupportable, and must 
inevitably have destroyed the tiaider young, had not affection 
suggested an expedient, and prompted the parent birds to 
hover over the nest aU the hotter hours, while, wdth wings 
expanded, and mouths gaping for breath, they screened off 
the heat from their suflering oflspring.;J; 

* Many birds, wlien their nest has been discovered -with their young in it, 
will utter plaintive and distiessed cries, 1 have known blackbinis fly at the 
face of a person who has taken a young one out of their nest, and have seen a 
cat assailed by them, and obliged to retreat fiom the neighbourhood of their 
nest. — Ed. 

t* Mmcicapa grisola^ Lmn. — W. J. 

t This is a charming instance of parental affection, but perhaps not so much 
ao as the following. During a wet day, a bouse swallow’s nest beeamc saturated, 
and fell to the ground. It contained five unfledged young ones. A lady, 
who saw the accident, collected the brood, placed the lining of the nest in a 
small basket, put the young ones m it, and deposited the basket inside the 
window of her dressing-room. She soon had the pleasure of seeing the old 
birds come and feed their offspring. One of them was so weak, tliat it did not 
receive the same quantity of food as the others, and, consequently, when they 
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A farther instance I once saw of notable sagacity in a 
willow-wren, which had built in a bank in my fields. This 
bird, a friend and myself had observed as she sat in her nest, 
but were particularly careful not to disturb her, though we 
saw she eyed us with some degree of jealousy. Some days 
after, as we passed that way, we were desirous of remarking 
how this brood went on ; but no nest could be found, till I 
happened to take up a largo bundle of long green moss, as it 
were carelessly throwm over ilie nest, in order to dodge the 
eye of any impertinent intruder.* 

A still more retnarkable mixture of sagacity and instinct 
occurred to me one day, as my people were pulling off the 
lining of a hot-bed, in order to add some fresh dung. Prom 
out of the side of this bed leaped an animal with great agility, 
that made a most grotesipie figure ; nor was it without great 
difliculty that it could bo taken, when it proved to be a large 

■were able to leave tlio nest, this helpless one remained, only half fledged, and 
suffering from cold, when it had the whole nest to itself. There was at the 
time a bitter noith-east wind, wbub penetrated through the openings m the 
basket-work, and which, of cour-e, added to the nufccry of the poor bird. All 
at once the old ones were seen to come with day m their mouths, and in a 
short time they built up a wall against the basket, winch effectually screened 
the young one f/oni the cold wind. It w'as reared, and took Us fliglit. 

1 cannot resist giving another strong instance of paicntal affection in the 
feathered tribe : — 

A gentleman in my ncighhouihood had diiected one of his waggons to bo 
packed with sundry hanipeis and boxes, intending to send it to Worthing, 
where he was going. For some tunc his journey was del.ived, and ho there- 
fore directed that tho waggon should lie placed m a shed m his yard, jiackcd as 
it was, till It should be ronvenient foi liim to send it off. While it was in the 
shed, a pair of lohms built then nest among souii straw in the waggon, and had 
hatched their }oung just beioro it w.as sent away. One of the old birds, (the 
female, most probably, for what will not a feni.ile do'-') instead of being fright- 
ened away by the motion of the waggon, only left its nest from time to time, 
for the purpose of flying to the nc.irest hedge for food for its young ; and thus, 
alternately affording lood and waiinUi to them, it arnved at Worlliing. The 
affection of this bud having attiactcd the notice of the waggoner, he took care, 
in unloading, not to distuib the robin’s nest; and my rcadei-s will, I am sure, 
be glad to hear that the robin and its young ones returned in safety to Walton 
Heath, being the place from whence they had set out. The distance the 
waggon went, in going and retuimiig, could not have been loss than one 
hundred miles. — Ed. (Gleanincfs). 

* I have known a fly-catcher, whose nest I had discovered in a pear tree 
against my garden wall, conceal it by drawing some of the leaves of the tree 
over it. — E d. 
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white-bellied field-mouse, with three or four young clinging 
to her teats by their mouths and feet. It was amazing that 
the desultory and rapid motions of tliis dam should not 
oblige her litter to quit their hold, especially when it 
appeared that they were so young as to be both naked and 
blind I * 

To these instances of tender attachment, many more of 
which might be daily discovered by those that are studious 
ot nature, may be opposed that rage of afiection, that mon- 
strous perversion of the a-ropyt], whicli induces some females 
of the brute creation to devour their young, because their 
owners have handled them too Ireely, or removed them from 
place to place !t Swine, and sometimes the more gentle race 
of dogs and cats, are guOty of this horrid and preposterous 
murder. AV^hen 1 hear now and then of an abandoned 
mother that destroys her offspring, J am not so much 
amazed ; since reason perverted, and the bad passions let 
loose, are capable of any enonnity ; but why the parental 
feelings of brutes, that usually flow in one most uniform 
tenor, should sometimes be so I'xtravagantly diverted, I 
leave to abler philosopliors than myself to determine. 


* I have seen tlie same thing with our common hat. I once slept, dunng a 
very stoiinv niglit, in a house of cousulerable age, and not in the best state of 
repair. One of the windows in my hed-room had been built up, but so loosely, 
that bats and swiits had Irce arccss between the wall and a largo boaid that 
was plated on the inside, to add to tlie warmth of tlie room. On the night 
above mentioned, this board was blown down inwards, and the room immedi- 
ately filled with bats and swifts. Many of the formci had one or two young 
adhering to their bieasts, while flying round the loom, and, even when knocked 
down, were not freed fiom their biiidens. Above sixty were caught m this 
small space, and at least ns many must have escaped. They appeal to bo on 
terms of perfect amity with the swifts. — J. 

■f The pleasure which animals deiive in having their milk diawn off by their 
young, causes much of the tender attathment thej have for them. Thus, a 
fox which had lost its litter, stole a young J>uppy to suckle it ; and many 
similar instances might bo brought forward. When animals, as is sometimes 
hut not often tho case, have no milk after parturition, they frequently devour 
their young, — EI d. 
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LETTEE LIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, July 8, 1773. 

Dear Sir, — Some yoim^ men went down lately to a pond 
on the verge of AS^olmer Forest to hunt flappers, or young 
wild ducks, many of whicli they caught, and, among the rest, 
some very minute \et well-fledged wdd fowls alive, which, 
upon examination, 1 found to be teals I did not know till 
then that tf'als ev<‘r bred in the south of England, and was 
ranch pleased witli the discovery : this 1 look upon as a 
grcait stroke in natural histoi-y. 

AVe have had, ever sinct* 1 can n'memher, a pair of white 
owls that constantlv breed under the eaves ot this church. 
As I have paid good attention to tlu' manner of life of these 
birds during their 8(‘asoii of bn'cding, which lasts the summer 
through, the following remarks may not pi'rhajis be unac- 
ceptable. About an liour hefire sunset (for then the mice 
begin to run) they sally torth in quest of prey, and hunt all 
round the hedges of meadows and small mclosures for them, 
which seem to be thmr only food. In tliis iriv-gnlar country 
we can stand on an eminenci', mid see them heat the fields 
over like a sctting-dog, and oftmi drop down in the grass or 
corn. I have minuted these birds with my watch for an 
hour together, and have found that they return to tlunr nest, 
the one or the other of them, about once in five minutes ;* 
reflecting, at the same time, on the adroitness that every 
animal is possessed of, as far as rc'gards the w'ell-bcing of 
itself and oflspring. But a piece of address which they show 
when they return loaded, should not, I think be passed over 

* Colonel Montajiu has obficrved (sco Ornithological Diet., p. 35), that 
the wren returns once m two minutes, oi, upon an avci.igc, thirty-six times in 
an hour; and this continued full sixteen hours in a day, Inch, if equ.illy 
divided between eight young ones, each would receive seventy-two feeds m the 
day. To this may be added, that the swallow never fails to return to its nest 
at the expiration of every second or third minute. — Rsv. J. Mitford. 
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in silence. As they take their prey whth their claws, so they 
carry it in their claws to their nest ; hut, as the feet are 
necessary in their ascent under the tiles, they constantly 
perch first on the roof of the chancel, and shift the mouse 
from their claws to their bill, that the feet may be at liberty 
to take hold of the plate on the wall, as they are rising under 
the eaves. 

White owls seem not (but in this I am not positive) to 
hoot at all ;* all that clamorous hooting appears to me to 
come from tlie wood kinds. TIk' white owl does indeed snore 
and hiss in a tremendous manner ; and these menaces w’ell 
answer the nitention of intimidating; fir I have known a 
w'hole village up in arms on such an occasion, imagining the 
churchyard to be full of goblins and sjiectres. AVhite owls 
also often scream horribly as they lly along : from this 
screaming, probably, arose the common jieople’s imaginary 
species of screech-owl, which they supcrstitiously thinK 
attends the windows of dying persons. The plumage of the 
remiges of the wings of ('very sjiecies of owl that 1 have yet 
examined, is remarkably soft and pliant Perliajis it may bo 
necessary that the wings of tliese birds should not make 
much resistance or ruslnng, that IIk'v may be able to steal 
through the air unheard upon a iiiinble and watcliful quarry. 

While I am talking of owls, it may not be improper to 
mention what I w as told by a gentleman of the county of 
Wilts. As they were grubbing a vast bollow' pollard ash, 
that had been the mansion of owls for centuries, he dis- 
covered at the bottom a mass of matter that at first he could 
not account for. After some examination, he found that it 
was a congeries of the bones of mice, (and perhaps of birds 
and bats,) that had been heaping together for ages, being 
cast up ill pellets out of tlie erojis ut* many generations of 
inhabitants. Tor owls cast up the lioiu's, fur, and feathers 
of what they devour, after the manner of hawks. lie believes, 
he told me, that there w ere bushels of this kind of substance. 

When brown owls boot, trieir throats swell as big as an 
ben’s egg. 1 have known an owl of this species live a full 
year without any wniter. Perhaps the case may be the same 

* White owls do hoot — I have shot them in the act. The}' also hiss and 
scream ; but at night, wnen not alarmed, hooting is the general cry. — W'. J 
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with all birds of prey.* When owls fly, they stretch out 
their legs behind them, as a balance to their large heavy 
heads ; lor, aa most nocturnal birds have large eyes and ears, 
they must have large heads to contain them. Large eyes, 
I presume, are necessary to collect every ray of light, and 
large concave ears to command the smallest degree of sound 
or noise. 

The hirundines are a most inoifensive, harmless, entertain- 
ing, social, and usdul tribe of birds; they touch no fruit in 
our gardi'iis ; d(‘]iglit, all exei'jit one species, in attaching 
themselves to our houses ; amuse us with their migrations, 
songs, and marvellous agildy : and clear our outlets from the 
annoyances of gnats and other troublesome insects. Some 
districts in the South Seas, near (jruiatjuil,t are desolated, it 
Beems, by the iidinde swarms of \enomous mosquitoes, which 
fill the air, and render those coasts insupportable. It would 
be worth inquiring, wliether any species of hirundines is 
found in these ri'gions. Whoever eontemjilales the myriads 
of insects that sjiort in the sunbeams of a suinm jr evening in 
this country, vdl soon be convinced to what a degree our 
atmosphere would be cholaal wdth tlimn were it not for the 
friendly interposition of the sw'allow' tribe. 

* All buds of y)rov are capable of sustaniinp; tbe want of food and water for 
long periods, j)ai lu ulaily tlie laltei, but of wliicli tbe\ also seem leniaikably 
fond, di inking fieqiundy lu a state ol natuic, and, duiing siunmei, wiialnug 
almost diUlv W J. 

t Hee Ulloa's IWnrh. 

X This passage alone ought to be suflicient to pievent persons fiom wantonly 
destroying tins us<dul, encaging, and elegant bud It they weic inoie encou- 
raged than tliey aie alioui hop-grounds, — suitable' ere< lions being made, against 
wlucb lhe\ would build,— the editor is eonvnn etl tliat much ol tlie blight so 
common on the bind of Imps would be jirevcnied. Mi Knapp, m Ins JourtiaL 
of a Naturalist, remaiked, that the lumiense quantitj ot tlie“ destioyed in a 
short spare ol time, bv one indnulual bud, is si areel) to be ciedited by those 
who liave not actual cApeiieine of the fait, lie adds, that be was once present 
when a swift was shot. It was in the bi ceding stason, when the }oung were 
batched, at which time tlic paieiil buds aie m the habit ot making little 
excursions into the counti}, for the puiposc of collecting flies, which they 
bring to their iiiiaiit piogeny. He says, tliat on picking up the bird, he 
obseived a mimber of flies, some mutilated, others scuiccly injured, crawling 
out of tlie bud’s mouth. The tin oat and pouch seemed absolutely stuffed 
with them, and an incredible number was at lentrlh disgoiged. He thnika 
that he is within compass in stating, that there was a mass of flies, just caught 
by this single swift, larger than, when pressed close, would conveniently be 
contained in tlie bowl of an oidinary table-spoon. — En. 
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Many species of birds have their peculiar lice : but the 
hirundines alone seem to be annoyed with dipterous insects 
which infest every species, and are so large, in proportion to 
themselves, that they must be extremely irksome and inju- 
rious to them. These are the hippoboscce hirundinis, with 
narrow subulated wings, aboanding in every nest ; and are 
hatched by the warmth of the bird’s own body during incu- 
bation, and crawl about under its feathers, 

A species of them is familiar to Imrsemen in the south of 
England, under the name of forest-fly, and, to some, of side-fly, 
from its running sideways, like a crab. It crci'ps under the 
tails and about the groins of horses, w hieh, at their first corning 
out of the north, are rendered half frantic by the tickling 
sensation ; while our own breed little regards them. 

The curious Reaumur discovered the large eggs, or rather 
pupa, of these flies, as big as the flics themselves, wliich he 
natclied in Ins own bosom, j\ny person that will take tlie 
trouble to examine the old nests of either species of swallows, 
may find in them the black shining cases, or skins, of the 
pupce of these insects ; but, for other particulars, too long for 
this place, we refer the reader to V liistoire d' Insec tes of that 
admirable entomologist. — Tom. iv, pi. 11, 


LETTER LIV, 

TO THOMAS PENNANT, ESQ. 

Selborne, Nw. 9, 1773. 

Dear Sir, — A s you desire me to send you such observ'ations 
as may occur, 1 take the liberty of making the following 
remarks, that you may, according as you think me right or 
wrong, admit or reject what 1 here advance, in your intended 
new edition of the British Zoolotjy. 

The osprey* was shot about a year ago at Frinsham Pond, 
a great lake, at about six miles from hence, while it was 

* British Zoology, yo\. i. p. 128. This beautiful bird, the Falco haliosctiu 
of Penuaut, bas beoa frequently seen and destroyed in this country, — Eo. 
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Bitting on the handle of a plough and devouring a fish ; it 
used to precipitate itselt‘ iuto the water, and so take its prey 
by surprise. 

A great ash- coloured * * * * butcher-bird was shot last winter 
in Tinted Park, and a red-baeked butcher-bird at 8elborno. 
They are scarce birds in this country. 

Crowst go in pairs the whole year round. 

Cornish clioughs;J; abound, and breed on Beechy Head, 
and on all the clifis of tlie Sussex coast, § 

The coininon vild ])ig(‘on,|| or stock-dove, is a bird of pass- 
age in th(‘ sontli of J^ngland, seldom ap])earing tiD towards 
tlie end of November, — is usually the latest winter bird of 
passage. Before our beeclK'ii woods were so much destroyed, 
we had myriads of them, n'aehing in strings for a mile 
together, as they went out in a morning to feed. Tliey leave 
us early in s])ring WIhtc do they breed? 

The peo])lt' oi‘ Hampshire and Sussex call the missel-bird^ 
the storm-cock,** * * §§ because it sings early in the spring, in blow- 
ing, showery went law. Its song oft mi commences wnth the 
year: with us it builds much in orchards. 

A gentleman assures me he has taken the nests of ring- 
ouselstt on J)artmoor; they build in banks on the side's of 
stri'ams. 

Titlarks not only sing sweetly as thi'y sit on trees, but 
also as tlu'V play and toy about, on the wing ; and particularly 
while they are descending, and sometimes as they stand on 
the ground. §§ 

A damson’s jl i| testimony si'i'ins to me to be a very poor evi- 
dence that Europt'an swallows migrate during our winter 

* British ZoolofPf, ](>]. t 167. t Ihid. Y> 19B. 

§ Coinish cIiou^Ih .ibound in llic Klo ol Man, and breed Urtc. They ar»* 

aKo found on llit’ (Jallowin and Kii Kondbiight rouHtg, — W J 

li British Zoohqy, xo\. i i> 21b’. •[I Ihid vol i p 224 

** In St.ifloidsliire it 18 called iIr' thrice coik , but for what leaMon I know 

not.— K d 

+ 1 British Zoology,]) 229. Und. vol. ii p, 2d7 

§§ Mr. WTiite inuBt have mistaken tins for unthusarboveiis, or tree-luik. 
The titlaik (oiit/ius pratcytsis) sc-hloin sits on tiers. — W. J. 

II |{ British Zoology, vn\. u. ]> 242 

I have reason to believe tl at there is no portion of the world in which 
fwallovis congiegate at ccitain seaBons, from whitli thej do not periodically 
migrate. — Ko. 

u 
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to Seiu'gal ; ho does not talk at all like aii ornithologist, and 
probably saw only the swallows of tliat coimtiy, which 1 know 
build within Governor O’liiira’s hall against the roof. Had 
he knovTi European swallows, would he not have mentioned 
the species ? 

The house-swallow washes by dropping into tlic water as 
it flh's;* this s])ecieh aj>pears comuionly about a week before 
the house-martin, and about ten or tw'elvc days before the 

Bwdft. 

in 1772, 1 here were young house-martins f m their nest 
till October the 23rd. 

Tlie swaft. X appears about ten or twtlvc da} s later than tlio 
house-swallow; viz , about the 24tli or 2()th of April 

Whiu-chats § and stone-chatters j| slay with us the whole 
year. 

fSomc wluiatears *![ eontiuue with us llic whit-er through,** 

AV’^agtaiis, all sorts, rtMuain witli us all the wintt'r.ft 

Bullliue]ies,;|:;|; when fed on hemp.sei'd, often Ix-eoiiu' wholly 
black. 

AVe liave vast Ihxks of leinah' cbairmelies §§ all the w niter, 
with hardly an} males among tluaii. 

AVdien }oiisa} that, in breeding linu' the cook snipes ||i| 
make a bleating noise, and a druinming (jx'rhaps 1 should 
have rather said a liumming), I suspect we mean the same 


♦ “ Tlio twittcnnti fiwatlow skims llu- (tunplcd lake” 

“ -\i!t argnta laeiijs ciicum^olitaMt limuulu ViRr.tt, 

Fc'v t}iin(Ts please me inoir lli.iii natelimg the c\oliitiorjs ot swallows, aa 
the\ fly ov( r, and ociasioiially <!*]> oii the buioolli buikioe of a pool of 
water. — Ed. 

+ lintislL Z^iohxjy, vit\ u p ‘J21 X p I?-!.'). 

§ ‘W'^hin-ehat (.saj-irulo rvlxira, Bichsi) fertamlv dot's imu'ratc. Stone- 
chat (saxicola rubicohi, Bethst.; is a ubidenl, but wo rcttive an accession of 
numbers yeaily — \V. J 

tl Bntibk Zaohhfi/, \o}. u. 270,271. ^ Jbid. 209. 

** The great bod> ot whe.ileiirH migi.iie regulaily ; and it is just possible 
that a few pairs may remain dunng the wiiitei, in tlio southern eountries , but 
I strongly suspect Mi. Wh’tc, tliougli quoting, must lie wrong. — W. J. 

•H* Mr. "White seems only to h.ivo known two species of wagtail, the pied 
and gi’cy. The yellow wagtail is a leguUi migrate!, but is very local in its 
distnbution. Both the others jiaitially nugnito in Scotland. Flocks of tlio 
fiwt appear in spring, and a few pairs only remain dunng the wintci. — W. J. 

British Zoology^ vol. ii. p. 300. 

§§ Ibid. p. 306, nil Ibid. p. 358. 
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ITt.wevor, while they are playing ahoni on the wing, 
they certainly make a loud piping with their mouths; but 
whether that bleating or humming is ventriloquous, or pro- 
ceeds from the motion of their whngs, I cannot say ; but this 
J kiunv, tliat, when this noise happens, the bird is always 
descending, and his wings are violently agitatc'd. 

Soon after the lapwings * * * § liave done brei'ding, they con- 
gregate, and leaving the moors and marshes, betake them- 
selves to downs and slu'cp nulks. 

Two years ago t last s])ring, the little auk w'as found alive 
and unhurt, but fluttering and unable to rise, in a lane a few 
miles from Ab'esford, where there is a great lake; it was 
kept a whil(', but died. 

1 saw young teals;]: taken alive in the ponds of Wolmer 
Ton'tot in the beginning of Jul}' last, along with flappers, or 
yoLUigwild diieks. 

Speaking of the swdl,§ tluit page says, its drinJc the 
deiv ” whereas it should bo, “it drinks on the wing;” for 
all the swaillow kind sip their water as they sweep over the 
face of pools or rivers ; liki' Virgil’s bees, they drink fl.\ ing — 
^^Jlumiiiasimma hhanf'" “they siji the surface of the stream.” 
In this method of drinking, perhaps this genus may be 
peculiar. 

Of the sedge-bird, II be jileased to say, it sings most part 
of the night ; its notes are burr} lug, but not unpleasing, and 
imitative of several birds, as tlie sparrow', sw'allow, skilark. 
When it happens to be silent in the night, by tlirownng a 
stone or clod into the bushi's wIkm'o it sits, you immediately 
set it a-singing, or, in oilier w'ords, though it slumbers 
sometimes, yet, as soon as it is awakened, it reassumes its 

* British Zoology^ vol ii p 3t)0. Ibid. p. 40.0. 

Ibid p 475 Tliey l/iceO amoiipst tlio ling of Woolnici Forest, ami 

on the extensive heaths ncai Lephook. — Ed. 

§ Ibid, p, 1.5, II Ibid. p. 16 

^ I have always found this to he the case on passing the willow aits on tho 
river Thames, in a boat in the evening. The least noise at that time will M>t 
these birds binging. — E d. 
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LETTER LY. 

TO THE nON. DA.INES BAIIIIINGTOIS’. 

Selboune, Nov. 20, 1773. 
Dear Sir, — In obedienci^ to your injuiictiony, 1 sit down to 
^ve you some aeeoimt of Die liouse-niurtiii, or niarllet ; and, 
if my monogi’aphy of this little domestic and fannliar bird 
ehonld happen to ineetBith your approbation, ] may jirobably 
soon extend my impuries to the n'st of the British hirun- 
dines, — the swallow, the swift, and the bank-martin. 

A few house-martins bri^nn to appiair about the IGth of 
April; usually sonu' f(wv days later than the swallow. Eor 
some time after they ajipear, tiu' hirunJines in j^eneral jiay 
no attention to the business of nidilical ion, but ])lay and 
sport about, ('ither to recruit from the fatie:ue of their jour- 
ney, if they do mi<>;ratc at all, or else that their blood may 
recover its true toiu' and texture after it, lias lieen so long 
benumbed by the severitu's of winter. About the middle of 
iMay, if tlie weatluT be line, tin* martin Ix'gins to think in 
earne.st of providing a mansion for its family.* d’he crust or 

• The folloninq' f.irt .strontjU s tlie }>( tise and jcfli-ctinij of a pair of 

swallows, in the oonslmction ol tlnii rie'.ts*-- 

Tlie late Kail of Allieuiaile mionned me that u ]»aii of BW'allows built their 
cost undei tlie aieh of a him -kiln beliintrni;^ to him, at Us ( xtreine point, and 
from winch lime ihunmyR or flneR hi.iiulud oil' At the time tlio nest was 
eonstrneting, the heal of the kiln was ho gn it, tliat onlj keejnng the hand 
foraBhoit time within the anh piodmed a jiainfiil sensation In this spot, 
howevei, the nest was ntailv eoui]ileted, when the heat taused it to eiutnhlc, 
and fall to the ground. A second nest \\,i.h built in the same spot, and after- 
w aids a third, botli of wIiilIi shaied tno same f.ite A fouitli nest was then 
built, W'hn h stood peifeitly well, although the heat of the kiln had by no 
rnc.ans aiiated , and in this nest the swallows hatthed and hiouttiit np their 
young The following )tar, anothei nest was begun and fimshed in the same 
spot, and woth tin sauie heat in tlie kiln, whuli stood the inthicnce of the tiie, 
and in which the swallows haUliecl and leared their brood , and this was done 
in the same manner on the third year. The fourth year the swallows did not 
appear, which the lane-burner considered as verv ominous of the future success 
the kiln. The birds had probably been killed. Tlie lirac-kiln was on 
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shell of this nest seems to he formed of such dirt or loam as 
comes most readily to hand, and is tempered and wrought 
together with little bits of broken straws, to render it tough 
and tenacious. As this bird often builds against a perpen- 
dicular wall, without any projecting ledge under it, it requires 
its utmost efforts to get the first foundation firmly fixed, so 
that it may safely carry tlie superstructure On this occasion 
the bird not oidy clings with its claws, hut partly supports 
itself by strongly inclining its tail against the wall, making 
that a fulcrum ; and, thus steadied, it works and plasters the 
materials into the face of 1 lie bi'ick or stone. But, then, that 
this w'ork may not, while it is soft and green, pull itself 
down by its own weight, the providemt architect has prudence 
and forbearance enougli lujt to advance her wmrk too fast; 
but, by building only in the morning, and by dedicating the 
rest of the day to food and amuseim'nt, gives it suflicient 
time to dry and harden. About half an inch seems to bo 
sufficient layer lor a day. Thus, careful workmen, when 
they build mnd- walls (informed at first, ])erhap8, by these 
little birds), raise but n moderate layer at a time, and then 
desist, lest tlie w'ork should become top-heavy, and so be 

Lord Albemarle’s estate, and be was in tlio constant habit of visiting it, and 
took much interest in the jm»cce(linps of the swallows, lii nailing the above 
account, whiih has been given in l>ord Albeinaile's woiils, it is almost lujpoa- 
Bible not to be struck witli the following facts : — 

Ist, That the swallow's must have disioveied and worked up a sort of clay 
or earth which would stand heat. 

2nd, It 18 , I think, clear, that iiislinrt alone would not have taught them to 
do this. Let me then ask those who detij iin;y faiulties to the animal creation 
beyond instinct, what faculty induced the buds to ultei their oiigiiial mode of 
procedure ? 

3rd, On returning to the kiln the second and thud jears, the swallows must 
have kept in their recollection, not only the fact that tlio eaith instinct liad 
taught them to use in building their ne^ta would not bcai the heat of tlie kiln, 
but they must also have rcmeinhcred the sort of taitli oi ilay which wa» 
requisite, and also the necessity of making use of it lu that peculiar place. 

Mr. White has clsewheie icniuiked, that jihilosophcis have defined instinct 
to he that secret influence by which every species is unpelled naturally to 
pursue, at all times, the same way or tract, without any teaching or example ; 
whereas reason, without instiuction, would often vaiy, and do tliat by many 
methods which instinct cflerts by one alone. If this definition between 
instinct and reason is correct, the above mentioned fact would seem to entitle 
those swallowis to he considered as possessed of no ordinary degree of sense and 
intelligence, if not of something approaching to reason. — Ed. {^Ghaninys.) 
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mined by its own weight. By this method, in about ten or 
twelve days, is formed an hemispheric nest, with a small 
aperture towards the top, — strong, compact, and warm, and 
perfectly fitted for all the purposes for wliich it was intended. 
But, then, notliing is more cuinmon than for the house-spar- 
row, as soon as Ihe shell is finished, to seize on it as its oum, 
to eject the owikt, and to line it after its own manner.* 

After so imicli labour is bestowed in erecting a mansion, 
as nature scidoni uorks in vain, martins vill bnaal on, for 
several years together, in tlie same nest, where it happens to 
be well sheltered and secure frein tlve injuries of weather. 
The shell, or crn.st, of tin' Jiest is a sort of rustic-work, full 
of knohs aud protuberance's on the outsuh' ; nor is the insitle 
of those that 1 have examiiK'd smootli(‘d with any exactness 
at all ; but is rendered soft and warm, and lit for incubation, 
by a linmg of small straws, grasses, and featliers ; and some- 
times by a bed of moss interuoven with wool. 1n this nest, 
tlicy tread, or ('ngendej*, JVeipn'nllv during the time of 
building; and the luni hi\s from three to live wliite eggs.f 

At first, when the young are hatelied, and are in a naked 
and helpless condition, tlu' jianait birds, A\il h tender assiduity, 
cany out what conics nva\ Ironi their ^oung. "Were it not 
for this aficctionatc clcaniuK'ss, tin' lu'.stlmgs vouhl soon he 
burnt up ami di'slroycd, in so thn p and liollow a nest, by 
tlioir own caustic exciviiii'iit. In the quadrujied creation, 

* Several interesting facts have heen coninninieati'd to me of the revenge- 
ful disposition of martins, when then nests hiuo heeii invaded by sparrows. 
In one instance at Hampton Couit, a gentleman infoimed me the nioniirig it 
took pla/'o that a couple of sparrows had hatihcd then young in a martin’s 
nest T'vo or three d.i}s afterwards, a number of mat tins (anu', ]uTked the 
iicBt to pieces, and 1 saw the unfledged \ouni; dead on the giound beneath the 
window. Jn another instaiu e, the foiem.in of the catpenters at the palace, 
Han)]it\»n Couit, infoimcd nn , tli.it v\lnlc woikiug at Ins beiuh close to the 
window, a pan of swallows built then nest m a coinci of it and whcie he 
frequently watched it. When (oinpletcd some spniTows took jiosseasion of it, 
and deposited their eggs While the hen was Bitting on them, sevemi martins 
came and closed up the liole. After a few weeks he examined the nest 
and found the hiid dead on her eggs. I could mention other similar 
instances. — E d. 

•f This is ceitninly amiBlake. Mi White could not have seen the cirruni- 
stance even had it taken phiee, fioni the eonstruetion of the nest. In fact, 
both the niaitin mid swift oopul.ito on the wing as I have frequently seen 
them do. — Kn 
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the same neat precaution is made use of; particularly among 
(logs and cats, where the dams li(.*k away what proceeds from 
their young. But, in birds, thc're seems to be a particular 
j)ro\dsion, tliat the clung cjf nestlings is envelo})ed in a tough 
kind of jelly, and, therefore, is the easier conve^yed off, with- 
out soiling or daubing.* Yet, as Nature is cli'anlyiu all her 
ways, the young perform this office I'or themselves in a little 
time, by tlirimting tluur tails out at the aperture of their 
nest. As tlu' young of small birds presently un-ive at their 
or full growth, tlu'v soon Ix'coriH' inpiatient of con- 
finement. and sit all day with lluar heads out at the orifice, 
wdiere tlie dams, by clinging to lh(' nest, su])])ly Ihi'in with 
food from morning to night. I'or a time, the young art' fed 
on file wing by tli('ir ])!ir(>nfs, hut the feat is done by so 
quick and almost imperct'pfihh' a slcigiit, that a ])('rson must 
ha\(' attt'iided vtuy exactly to their motions, before he would 
h(' able to pt'rt'('i\(‘ it. ^\s somi as tho yniiig are able to 
.'■’iiift for thi'inst'lves, the dams immcd’iatidy turn their 
tlioughts to 11 h' hnsiiu'ss of a secoml brood ; whilt? the first 
flight, shaken off and rtjt'efed hy their nurses, congregate in 
great tioeks, ainl are the birds ih;d art' st't'u clustering and 
hovering, on sunnv mornings and t'Aenings, round towers 
and atei'ph's, and on th(' roofs of ehureht's and houses. These 
c'ongrt'gatioMs usually ht'gin to takt' jilact' about the first 
week niAugiist; and, therefore, we may ciun halo that, by 
that time, the iir^t Jlight i.-^ pretty w'ell over, ddie young of 
this sjiecies do not (juit their abodes altogidlier ; but tlie 
more forward birds get abroad some da^ s befori' the rest. 
Hies(', approaching tlu* eavi's of buddings, and ])laying about 
before them, make people think that scccrai old ones attiual 
one nest t 'i'hey are often capricious in tiviug on a nc^ting- 

* The (turi!; IB eri( lo^ed in a, tlmi in< iiil'i.ine .Tint this onuhles tlie parent 
buds to convev it ,iv\n} imm' < .eiK in then nioiitlis. Tins is lione both tor 
eltanlincBS luul inoteclion, foi if the e\u\ife of the jonno; Ii’kIh aecninu.atcd 
anmnd the nest, it would lie nnne icadiU diseo^eitd. I liave \\at(hed a hlaik- 
bird when in leinovnitr the eMuinent, tiie ineinhinnc hiis burst in his mouth, 
and Inive seen him shake Ins head, and show evidont symptoms of annoyance. 
It IS peiieially sulfeied to diop diiiiii;' the flight of the patent bird from the 
nest — Kn. 

'h I have flccn the nliolc loof of the tennis court at Hampton Court covered 
in the autumn with young martins. After plaving about for some days, they 
congregate on the aits of the river Thames. — Eu. 
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place, begirming many odilices, and leaving them unfinished , 
but, when once a nest is completed in a sheltered place, it 
serves for several seasons. Those which breed in a ready- 
finished house get the start, in hatching, of those tliat build 
new, by ten dav s or a fortnight. These industrious artificers 
are at tlieir labours in the long days before four in the morn- 
ing ; M lieu they fix tluur materials, they plaster them on with 
their chins, moving their heads with a quick vibratory motion. 
They dip and wash as they fly sometimes, in very hot weather, 
but not so frequt'uf ly as sv allows. It has been observed, that 
marlins usually build to a north-east or north-west aspect, 
that tlie heat of the sun may not eraek and destroy their 
nests; but iustanees are also remembered where they bred 
for many yt;ars in vast almndanec in an liot stifled inn-yard, 
against a w'all facing to the south. 

Birds in general are wise in their choice of situation ; but, 
in this neighbourhood, every suiuuut, is seen a strong proof 
to the contrary, at an house witliout caves, in an exposed 
district, where soiiu' marlins build, year by year, in the 
corners of the windows But, as the corners of these win- 
dows (which face to the soiif.h-east and south-west) are too 
shallow', the nests arewashud down every hard rain ; and yet 
these birds driidgi^ on to no ])ijr])(>se, from summer to sum- 
mer, without changing tluar as])cct or house, Jt is a piteous 
sight to see tliern jahoiiniig wlien lialf their nest is washed 
away, and bringing dirt “ yc;/cn.v lapm saixwre ruinas.'" Thus 
is instinct a most w'ondiTf ully unequal fuculty ; in some 
instances so much above reason ; in other respects, so far 
hclow' it ! hlartins love to livquent tow ns, especially if there 
are great lakes and rivi'rs at hand , nay, they even affect the 
close air of London. And i have not only seen them 
nesting in the Borough, hut even iu the Strand and Llcet- 
street,* hut, then, it was obvious, from the dinginess of their 
aspect, tliat their fcatljcrs partixdc of the filth of tliat sooty 

* Wlien the Hudson’s Bay Cotn])aiiv fornicn a new scttleineiit in North 
Anienc.a, they found the nests (ff swallows on tlie faces of the rocky cliffs, 
near Fort (diepew^an. Soon aftei wards the hinls built their nests under the 
eaves of tlie dw'elhiig-house, which were about six feet above a balcony that 
extends the whole length of the huihhnp, .and is a frequent promenade. They 
had thus to graze the heads of the pavsengois on entering their nests, and yet 
they preferred the dwelling-house to more lofu places. — Dit. IticiuuDSON. 
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afenospliere. Martins are, by far, the least agile of the four 
'^ecies; tlieir wings and tails are short, and, therefore, they 
are not capable of such surprising turns, and quick and 
glancing evolutions, as the swallow. Accordingly, they make 
use of a placid, easy motion, in a middle r('gion of the air, 
seldom mounting to any great height, and never sweeping 
along together over th(^ surface of the ground or water. They 
do not wander far for food, but afli'ct sheltered districts, over 
some lake, or under some hanging wood, or in some hollow 
vale, especially in windy weather. They breed the latest of 
all the swaUow kind, in 1772, they had nestlings on to 
October the twenty-first, and are never without unfledged 
young as late as Michaelmas. 

As the summer declines, the congregating flocks increase 
in numbers daily by the constant accession of the second 
broods : till at last they swarm in myriads upon myriads 
round the willagi's on llie I'hames, darkening the face of the 
sky as they frequent the aits of that river, where they roost. 
They retire, the bulk of tlu'in 1 mean, in vast flocks together, 
about the beginning of Octobi'r; but lune appeared, of late 
years, in a considerable flight, in this neighbourhood, for one 
day or two, as late as November the third and sixth, after 
they were supposed to have been gone for more than a fort- 
niglit.* Th('y, therefore, viithcLraw uith us the latest of any 

* Tho following romaiks on birds of passage wcic sent nio by an intelligent 
naval officer and natuiahst — 

“ Birds do not alwa\8 migrate at night, nor in fine Aveather and fair winds 
only ; on the 25tli of fSeptcnibei, 1H4B, beating up cliumiel, wind north-east 
flesh, weather r.iw, luiyy and unple.i&ant, luindicds of small buds crossed, 
making direct for the coast of Fiaiuc , tbev were not m flocks, but singly or 
in small parties-, the distance was about lOO niiles to the nearest land. The 
weather looked veiy thrc.atenii)g but did not become any AAorso, very few took 
notice of the % essel, but continued the diiect tomse and would probably reach land 
in four or fivi- hours, the species wcic several, but 1 could onlj recognise two, 
a green sylvui and the stonccliat ; the Jattei flew as on shoie, with its usual 
weak jei king flight, only a few feet above the water. A week befoie, when 
about 400 miles fioin land, one of the lattei came on board, remained a short 
time, then departed and returned m the evening, was again seen next morning, 
left again (there weic at tins time 6e\eial vessels m sight, so that the poor little 
fellow no doubt visited them all), m the evening retuincd and flew completely 
exhausted into the open porthole of one of the cabins, and lay almost dead on 
the bed , a little watei revived him, and the next day I fed him with about 
fifty flics, spiders, &.C., with plenty of meat, which he took eagerly, but my 
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species. Unless these birds are very short-lived, indeed, or 
unless they do not return to the district where they arc bred, 
they must undergo vast devastation somehow and somewhere; 
for the birds that return yearly bear no manner of proportion 
to the birds that retire. 

House-martins are distinguished from th(dr congeners by 
liaving their Ic'gs coven^d witli soft downy fi'athers dovii to 
their toes. TIk'y are no songsters, but twitler, in a pretty, 
inward, soft manner, in tlieir nests ] luring the time of 
breeding, they are often greatly inole.sled vith fit'as. 


LETTER I. VI. 

TO inn s\Ain. 

UiNGMi.R, near •iii wi s. T>tc. 9, 1773. 
Deae Ste, — T received your Iasi fa\onr just as 1 was setting 
out for this place; and am jileascd to lind that m\ monography 
met with your approbation. IMy rmnaibs are tlie result of 
many years’ observation ; and an\ I tru(‘ on the wliole , 

though T do not pretend to say that lluw are pi'rfiH'tly void 
of mistake, or that a mon' nice eli^ervd' rniglit not make 
many additions, since snhjta-ts of this kind art' ine.vhaustlble. 

poor little cmigrunt wan dead tlie TR>\t morning : poor little fellow , the loni^ 
rontiniied easterly winds had diivi-n Iniii eomplctfl% out of lus leekomut;, and 
from the aiipearanee of his eniaciatid iiody when I skiruied him, ho iiad 
prohahly been seven or eight da\s wiilioiit food. Wo are apt to iin.igiiio 
that heeaiise some birds fl\ to Ati u a, tbe> must he tiled bifore they get theie, 
but 1 do not we any oecasion for aii\ of om bud'' to go a gicatei distance than 
across the channel, and tlien they mii\ go southwaid b> eusv stages- the 
greatest distance that I am aw.aie of tii.it a (l.ind'i lord of passage has to Aa, is 
from Australia to New Zealand, iiioie than 1000 miles without one lesung 
place, yet this is accomplished l>v tw-o beautiful species of cuckoo, one of those 
is not larger than a wagtail, yet evm tin- lonir flight mav bo made m little more 
than one dav. The natives 8.iv these buds (ome fiom lliiwailu; if it is a fact 
that they are found there, it will pro\e not onU the great range of flight, hut 
confirm tlic aeooun.t of the natives li iving originally coutc fiom thenre, and like- 
wise tend to show how correct they are in tlieir observations of natuic, and 
how well they remeniber all thou ancient traditions” — C. 
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If you t'hin'k my letter worthy the notice of your respect- 
able Society, you are at liberty to lay it bc'fore tliein ; and 
they will consider it, I hope, as it was inteiuled, as a humble 
attempt to ]jromote a more minute impiiry into natural 
history, — into the life and conversation of animals. Perhaps, 
hereafter, 1 may be imluced to take the house-swallow under 
consideration ; and from tliai. proceed to the rest of the 
British liirundinvs. 

Thoup^h f hav(‘ now travel Ual the Sussex Downs upwards 
of thirty years, yet 1 still invest u^ate that chain of majestic 
mountains with fresh admiration }ear by year; and I think 
I see new bi'uuiies ev(‘ry time 1 traverse it The range, 
which runs from Phi(*hes*ter eastward as far as East Bourn, 
is about sixty miles in length, and is called the South Domis, 
properly s])(‘aking, only I'ound L('\\es. As you pass along, 
you command a nohio miov of tie* wold, or weald, on one 
hand, and the broad downs and sea, on tlie other. Air. Kay 
used to visit a family**' just at tlu^ foot of these hills, and was 
so ra^nshed with the prospect from Plym])ton-plain, near 
Lewes, that he nu'utions thosi* ca]H'a in his iJlsdoin of Qod 
in the JVorks of Creation, noth the utmost satisfaction, and 
thinks them equal to anything he had seen in the ilnest 
parts of Eurojie. 

For my own part, 1 think there is somewhat peculiarly 
sweet and amusing in th(‘ shnjiely figunal aspect of chalk 
hills, in preferenc(‘ to those of stone, which are rugged, 
broken, abrupt, and shajxdess 

Perhajis 1 may b(‘ singular in my opinion, and not so 
happy as to convtw to you tlie same idea, but 1 never con- 
template these mountains without thinking I perceive some- 
what analogous to growth in their gentle swellings and 
smooth fungus-like ])votuberances, tlieir lluted sides, and 
regular hollows and slopi's, that carry at once the air of vege- 
tative dilatation and exjiaiision ; or, was there ever a time 
when these immense masses of calcareous matter were 
thrown into fermentation by some adventitious moisture, — 
w'ere raised and leavened into such shapes by some plastic 
power, and so made to sw’ell and heave their broad backs into 
the sky, so much above the less animated clay of the wild 
below ? 

* Mr. Conithopc, of Dauny. 
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By what I can guess from the admeasurements of the hills 
that have been taken round my house, I should suppose that 
these hills surmount the wild, at an average, at about the 
rate of five hundred feet. 

One thing is very remarkable as to the sheep : from the 
westward, till you get to the river Adur, all the flocks have 
horns, and smooth white faces, and wdiite legs ; and a horn- 
less sheep is rarely to be seen. But as soon as you pass 
that river eastward, and mount Beeding-hill, all the flocks at 
once become hornless, or, as they call tlumi, poll-sheep ; and 
have, moreover, black faces, with a white tult of wool on their 
foreheads, and speckled and spotted legs: so that you would 
think that the flocks of Laban were })asturing on one side of 
the stream, and the variegated breed of his son-in-law, 
Jacob, were cantoned on the other. And this diversity holds 
good respectively on each sid(', from the valley of Bramber 
and Bceding to the eastward, and westward all the whole 
length of the downs. If you talk with the shepherds on this 
subject, they tell you that the case has bei'u so from time im- 
memorial ; and smile at your simplicity if you ask them, 
whether the situation of these two diflerent breeds might 
not be reversed ? (llow'cver, an intelligent friend of mine 
near Chichester is determined to try the experiment ; and 
has, this autumn, at the hazard of bi'ing laughed at, intro- 
duced a parcel of black-faced hornless rams among Ids homed 
western ewes.) The black-faced poll-slu'cp have the shortest 
legs and the finest wmoL* 

As I had hardly ever before travelled these downs at so 
late a season of the year, 1 w as determined to keep as sharp 
a look-out as possible so near the southern coast, wdth respect 
to the summer short-winged birds of passage. We make 
great inquiries concerning tlie withdrawing of the swallow 
kind, without examinmg enough into the causes why this 
tribe is never to be seen in winter; for, entre nous, the 
disappearing of the latter is more manmllous tlian that of the 
former, and much more unaccountable. The hirundi/neSj if 
they please, are certainly capable of ndgration ; and yet, no 
doubt, are often found in a torpid state; but redstarts, 

* If Mr. White was now alive he would bo led to think very differently, 
•0 great has been the improvement of late years in our breed of sheep.- -E d. 
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niglitingales, white-throats, black-caps, &c., &c., are very ill 
provided for long flights ; have never been once found, as I 
ever heard of, in a torpid state; and yet 'can never be sup- 
posed, in such troops, Irom year to year, to dodge and elude 
the eyes of the curious and inquisitive, which, from day to 
day, discern the other small birds tliat are known to abide 
our winters. But, notwithstanding all my care, I saw 
nothing like a sumimw bird of passage ; and, what is more 
strange, not one ^\lu'atear, though tliey abound so in the 
autumn as to be a consKh'rahle ])erquisito to the shepherds 
that take tliem ; and though man\ are seen to my kno\\ ledge 
all the winter through, in many ])arts of the south of Eng- 
land. The most inU'lligent shejilierd tells me, that some 
few of tiu's(’ birds appi^ar on the downs in IMarch, and then 
withdraw to brt'etl, probabl\ , ni warrens and stone quarries: 
now and then a nest is ploughed u]) in a fallow on the downs, 
under a furrow , but it is thought a rarity At the time of 
wheat-liani'st, tliiw bi'gin to b(* talo'u in gn'at numbers; are 
sent for sale in vast (juantilies to Brightlielmstone and Tun- 
bridge, and appear at the tables of all the gentry that enter- 
tain with any di'gri'c of eh'ganee. About Michaelmas they 
retire, and are socui no more till March. Though these birds 
are, will'll iii si'ason, in gri'at jdc'uty on the iSouth Downs 
round Lt'wes, yet at Mast Bourn, which is the eastern ex- 
tremitv of tliosi* dow us, they abound much more. One thing 
is ver\ remarkabU', that, though in the height of the season 
60 many hundreds of do/ens an* taken, yet they are never 
seen to flock ; and it is a rare thing to see more than three 
or four at a tinu'' so that tlii'n* must be a perpi'tual flitting 
and constant progressive sueci'ssiou it does nut ajipearthat 
any wheatears are taken to tin* wi'stward of iloughton-bridge, 
which stands on the river A run. 

I did not fail to look jiarticularly after my new migration 
of ring-ousels, and to take notice w hetlu'r they continued on 
the downs to this season of the year; as I had formerly re- 
markc'd them in the mouth of October, all the way from 
Chichester to Lewes, wherever there were any shrubs and 
covert ; but not one bird of this sort came w ithin my observ- 
ation, 1 only saw a few larks and wdiinchats, some rooks, 
and several kites and buzzards. 

About midsummer, a flight of crossbills comes to the 
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pine-groves about tins house, but never make any long 

stav.* 

i^ho old tortoise, that I have mentioned in a former letter, 
still continues in this garden , and ri'tired uiidi'r ground 
about the 20th of November, and came out again for one 
day on the ilOth ; it lies now buried in a wet swam])y border 
under a wall facing to the south, and is enveloped at present 
in mud and mire 1 

llerc^ is a large rookery rtiuiid this house, the inhabitants 
of which seem io get their livelihood very easily; for they 
spend the greatest part of the day on tiieir nest-trees when 
the weather is mild. Tlu'se rooks retire every evening, all 
the winter, Iroiii this rookery, where they only call by the 
way, as tluw are going to roost in deep woods; at the 
dawn of day they alwavs revisit tlmir nest-trees, and are ])re- 
ceded a few* minutes by a flight of daws that act as it were 
as their harbingers. 


LETTETl EVIL 

TO Tin; sAMi: 

.Selbohnf, Jan. 2, 17C9. 
Dear Sir, — The lioiise-swallow, or chimney-Hwallow^, is, un- 
doubtedly. the first comer of all ilu' liritish liirundines ; and 
appears m general on or about the EUh of iVpril, as 1 have 
remarked from many years’ olismw atioii. Not but now and 
then a straggler is seen much earlier, and, in particular, 
wdieu I was a hoy, I ohsiM’vcd a swallow for a whole day toge- 
ther on a sunny warm Shrove-Tiiesday ; which day could not 
fall out later than the middle of IMarcli, and often happened 
early in Eebruary. 

It is worth rc'innrkliig, that these birds are seen first about 
lakes and mill-ponds; and it is also very particular, that, if 
these early visitors happen to hud frost and snow^, as was the 

* A pretty larj^e Hock of crossbills visited Arableside, in Westmoreland, in 
October, 1828, ficquentmg the plantations of young larches. — W. J. 
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cat^o of the two dreadful springs of 1770 and 1771, they 
iminecJiatoly withdraw for a time ; a circumstance this, macn 
more in favour of hiding than migration; since it is much 
more probable that a bird should retire to its hybernaculum 
pist at hand, than return for a week or two only to warmer 
latitudes. 

The swallow, though called the chimney-swallow, by no 
means builds altogether in chimneys, but often within barns 
and out-bousea, against the rafters ; and so she did in Virgil’s 
time, — 

« Ante 

Gari-rila qu;\m tiyms nidos suspoudat hiruudo.” 

“ Before tlie noisy swallow’s nest dcjieridK, 

Froni the strong beaiii that through the roof extends.” 

In Sweden, she builds in barns, and is ealh'd lacin swala 
(the barn-swallow.) lh*si(h's, in the A\armer parts of Europe, 
tlicre are no ehiimu'ys to liouses, exeejit they are English- 
built. In these eeuniries sIk* eonsiruets Ikt nest in porches, 
and gateways, and galleries, aiui opiai halls * 

Here and there a bird may ath'ct sonuMxld, jieeuliar place ; 
as w'e have known a swallow biiihl down the shaft of an old 
well, through Avhich chalk laid been I'orrnerly drawn up, for 
the pur,po8e of manure ; hut, in goneral, with us tins 
breeds m ebunneys, and loves to haunt those btacks where 
there is a constant fire— no doubt for the sake of warmth. 
N^ot that it can subsist m the immediate shaft where there 
IS a fire ; but prefers one adjoining to that of Llie kitchen, 
and disregards the porjietual smoke of that funnel, as 1 have 
often observed willi some degna* of w onder. 

Ei\e or six, or more feet down the chinnuw, does ibis little 
bird begin to form her nest, about the middh' of ]M ay, which 
consists, like that of the hoube-inartin, of a crust or shell 
composed of dirt or mud, mixed with short pieces of straw, 
to render it tough and permanent ; with this ditference, that 
whereas the shell of the martin is nearly hemispheric, that 
of the swallow is open at the top, and bko half a deep dish : 

* I have known a swallow make its nest on the knocker of the hall-door 
at Pipe Hall, m Warwicksluie ; and in a low archwaj through which ttje 
water was conducted from a mill-wheel near Dover. — Ei). 
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spoiled whenever that implement was wanted. And, what 
18 stranger still, another bird of the same species built its 
nest on the wings and body of an owl, that happened by 
accident to hang dead and dry from the rafter of a bam. 
This owl, with the nest on its wings, and with eggs in the 
nest, was brought as a curiosity worthy the most elegant 
private museum in Great Britain. The owner, stmck with 
the oddity of the sight, furnished the bringer with a large 
shell, or conch, desiring him to fix it just where the owl 
hung. The person did as he w^as ordered ; and the following 
year, a pair, probably the same pair, built their nest in the 
conch, and laid their eggs. 

The owl and the conch make a strange, grotesque appear- 
ance, and are not the least curious specimens in that wonder- 
ful collection of art and nature.* 

Thus is instinct in animals, taken the least out of its 
way, an undiatiuguishing, limited faculty, and blind to every 
circumstance that does not immediately respect self-pre- 
servation, or lead at once to the propagation or support of 
their species. 


LETTEE LVIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selbobnk, i!'c6. 14, 1774. 
Dear Sir, — 1 received your favour of the eighth, and am 
nleased to find that you read my little history of the swallow 

K'rved the old and young birds as a perch After the first brood of four took 
strong flight, no more was seen of them m the carriage-house till the evening 
preceding the above-mentioned final departure, when my man hearing a great 
chattering amongst lus favourites, and fearing a cat had got among them, 
burned to the rescue, when, to his astonishment, he beheld the two old birds, 
and all their annual progeny (eleven) perched in a line, evidently receiving 
instructions relative to their mysterious journey : be that as it may, on the 
following morning all were gone !” 

The above remarks also prove that swallows return to the same 
locality. — E d. 


Sir Ashton Lever’s Museum 
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with your usual candour ; nor was 1 the less pleased to find 
that you made objections where you saw reason. 

As to the quotations, it is difficult to say precisely which 
species of hvrwndo Virgil might intend, in the lines in ques- 
tion, since the ancients did not attend to specific diflferences, 
like modem naturalists; yet somewhat may be gathered, 
enough to incline me to suppose, that, in the two passages 
quoted, the poet had his eye on the swallow. 

In the first place, the epithet garrula * suits the swallow 
well, who is a great songster, and not the martin, which is 
rather a mute bird, and when it sings, is so inward as scarce 
to be heard. Besides, if tignum in that place signifies a 
rafter, rather than a beam, as it seems to me to do, then I 
think it must be the awjdlow that is alluded to, and not the 
martin, since the former does frequently build vMthm the 
roof, against the rafters, while the latter always, as far as I 
have been able to obsen^e, builds without the roof, against 
eaves and cornices. 

As to the simile, too much stress must not be laid on it ; 
yet the epithet nigra speaks plainly in favour of the swallow, 
whose biK'k and wings are very black ; while the rump of the 
martin is indk-wdiite, its back and wdngs blue, and all its 
under part white as snow. Nor can the clumsy motions 
(comparativt'ly clumsy) of the martin well represent the 
sudden and artful evolutions, and quick turns, which Jutuma 
gave to her brother’s chariot, so as to elude the eager pur- 
suit of the enraged yEneas The verb sonat also seems to 
imply a bird that is somewhat lo(]uacious.t 

* So An.'icreon — 

“ Silly swallow ! prating thing.” — E d. 

■f* “ Nigra velut niagnas dotnini cum divitis sedes 
Pervolat, et pennis alta atua lustrat hirundo, 

Pabiila parva legens, nidisque loquacibus escas • 

Et nunc portinbus vacuis, nunc huuuda circnni 
Stagna sonat’^ 

** As the dark swallow m a splendid ball, 

With gloomy pinions flits along each wall, 

Of scatter'd crumbs and humble food m quest 
To still the clamour of the craving nest , 

Now through the porch her agile figure bounds. 

Now by the lake her noisy note resounds.” 
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We have had a very wet autumn and winter, so as to 
raise the springs to a pitch beyond anything since 1764, 
which was a remarkable year for floods and high waters. 
The land-springs, which we call levants, break out much on 
the dovms of Sussex, Hampshire, and Wiltshire. The country 
people say, when the levants rise, com will always be dear ; 
meaning, that when the earth is so glutted with water as to 
send forth springs on the downs and uplands, that the corn 
vales must he drowned ; and so it has proved for these ten 
or eleven years past : for land-springs have never obtained 
more since the memory of man than during that period, nor 
has there becTi known a greater scarcity of all sorts of grain, 
considering the great im])rov(‘m(mt.s of modern husbandry. 
Such a run of wet seasons, a century or two ago, would, I 
am persuaded, have occasioned a famine. Therefore, pam- 
phlets and newspaper lettc'rs that talk of combinations, tend 
to inflame and mislead, since we must not expect plenty till 
JProvidence sends us more favourable seasons. 

The wheat of last year, all round this district, and in the 
county of Eutland, and elsewhere, yields remarkably bad; 
and our wheat on the ground, by the continual late sudden 
vicissitudes from fierce frost to pouring rains, looks poorly, 
and the turnips rot very fast. 


LETTEE LIX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Skluorn B, Fel^ruar^ 26, 1774 . 
J Ieae Sir, — The sand-martin, or bank-martin, is by much 
the least of any of the British hirundines, and, as far as we 
have ever seen, the smallest known hirundo ; though Brisson 
asserts that there is one much smaller, and that is the hirundo 
esculenta. 

But it is much to be regretted that it is scarce possible for 
any observer to be so full and exact as he could wish in 
reciting the circumstances attending the Hfe and con versa- 
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tiou of this little bird, since it is fera natiira, at least in this 
part of the kingdom, disclaiming all domestic attachments, 
and haunting wild heaths and commons where there are large 
lakes ; while the other species, especially the swallow and 
house-martin, are remarkably gentle and domesticated, and 
never seem to think themselves safe but under the protection 
of man. 

Here are in this parish, in the sand-pits and banks of the 
lake of Wolmcr Forest, several colonies of these birds; and yet 
tliey are never seen in the village, nor do tliey at all frequent 
the cottages that are scattered about in that wild district. 
The only instance I over remember where this species 
flaunts any building, is at the town of Bishop’s Waltham, in 
this county, where many sand-martins nestle and breed in 
the scaffold holes of tlu^ hack wall of William of Wyki'ham’s 
stables ; but then tliis wall stands m a very sequestered and 
retired enclosure, and faces upon a large and beautiful lake. 
And, indeed, this specii's seiuns so to delight in large waters, 
that no instance occurs of tlnur abounding but near vast 
pools or rivers ; and, in particular, it has been remarked that 
they swarm in the banks of the Thames, in some places 
below London Bridge 

it is curious to obsenx' with what different degrees of 
architectonie skill E^rovideneo hns endowed birds of the same 
genus, and so nearly correspomlcnt iii their general inode of 
life ; for, while the swadlow^ and the house-martin discover 
the greatest address in raising and sccuri'ly fixing crusts or 
shells of loam, as cunabula for their young, the bank-martin 
terebrates a round and ri'gular hole in tlu' sand or earth, 
which is serpentine, horizontal, and about two feet deep. At 
the inner end of this burrow does this bird deposit, in a good 
degree of safety, htu’ rude nest, consisting of fine grasses 
and feathers, usually goose feathers, very inartificialiy laid 
together.* 

Perseverance will a(*complish anything : though at first 


* M. Eugene Robert communicated to the Academy of Sciences at Pans a 
curious observation that lie bad made in the case of some nests of the sand- 
martin, which he had an opportumtj of examining He noticed that tliev 
were lined or plastered over with a sort of matter, which he believed to bo the 
spawn of fish, and which helped to prevent the sand from falling down into 
the nest. — W. Jfnyns. 
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one would be disinclined to believe that this weak bird, with 
li(^r soft and tender bill and claws, should ever be able to 
bore the stubborn sand-bank, without entirely disabling her- 
self ; yet with these feeble instruments have 1 seen a pair of 
them make great dispatch, and could remark how much they 
had scooped tliat day, by the fresh sand wdiich ran down the 
bank, and was of a diflercut colour from that which lay loose 
and bleached in the sun. 

In what space of tin»e these little artists arc able to mine 
and finish these cavities 1 have never been able to discover, 
for reasons given above ; but it would be a matter worthy of 
observation, where it falls in the way of any naturalist, to 
nialie his remarks. This I have often taken notice of, that 
several holes of different di'ptlis are left unfinished at the 
end of summer. To imagine that these beginnings were 
intentionally made, in order to be in the greater forwardness 
for next spring, is allowing, perhaps, too much foresight and 
skill to a simple bird. IMay not the cause of these latebrce 
being left unfinished arise from tlieir meeting in those places 
w'ith strata too harsh, hard, and solid for their purpose, which 
they relinquish, and go to afri'sh spot that works more freely? 
or may they not in othm' placi's fall in with a soil as much 
too loose aud mouldering, liable to founder, and threatening 
to overwhelm them and their labours ? 

One thing is remarkable, that, alter some years, the old 
lioles are forsaken, and tkwv ones bored ; perhajis because the 
old habitations grow foul and fetid iroin long use, or because 
they may so abound with th'as as to become untenantable. 
This species of swallow, moreover, is strangely annoyed wdth 
fleas ; and we have seen fleas, bed-fleas, (j)ulex irritans^ 
swarming at the mouths of these holes, like bees on the 
stools of their hives. 

The following eircumstaiiee should by no means he 
omitted, — that these birds do not make use of their caverns 
by way of hybemacula, as might be expected ; since banks 
80 pejorated have been dug out with care in the wdnter, 
when nothing was found but empty nests. 

The sand-martin arrives much about the same time w ith 
the swallow, and lays, as she does, from four to six white 
I'ggs. But, as this species is cryftogame^ canning on the 
business of nidification, incubation, and the support of its 
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young in the dark, it would not be so easy to ascertain the 
time of breeding, were it not for the coming forth of the 
broods, which appear much about the time, or rather some- 
what earlier, than those of the swallow. The nestlings are 
supported in common, like those of their congeners, with 
gnats and other small insects, and sometimes they are fed 
with libellultv (dragon-flies) almost as long as themselves. 
In the last week in June we have seen a row of these sitting 
on a rail, near a groat pool, as perchers, and so young and 
helpless, as easily to be taken by hand ; but whether the 
dams ever feed them on the wing, as swallows and house- 
martins do, we have never yet been able to determine ; nor 
do wo know w'hether they pursue and attack ])ird8 of prey. 

When they happen to ])rc(‘d near hedges and enclosures, 
they are dispossessed of their brec'ding-hoh's by the house- 
sparrow, which is, on the same account, a fell adversary to 
house-martins. 

These hirundines arc no songsk'rs, but rather mute, making 
only a little harsh noise when a person approaches their nests. 
They seem not to be oi a sociable turn, never with us congre- 
gating with their congeners in tlu* autumn. Undoubtedly 
they breed a second time, like tlie house-martin and swallow ; 
and withdraw' about Michaelmas. 

Though in some particular districts they may happen to 
abound, yet on the whole, in tlie south of England at least, 
is this much the rarest species ; for there ai'c few' tow'ns or 
large villages but what abound with lioiise-marlins ; fevr 
churches, towers, or steeples but what arc haimted by some 
sw'ifts ; scarce a hamk't or siiigU' cottage-chimney that has 
not its sw'allow' ; while tlu' bank-martins, scattered here and 
there, live a sequestered life among some abrupt sand-hills, 
and in the banks of some flwv rivers. 

These birds have a peculiar maimer of flying, flitting about 
with odd jerks and vacillations, not unlike the motions of a 
butterfly. Doubtless the flight of all hirundines is influenced 
by, and adapted to, the peculiar sort of insects which fumiah 
their food. Hence it would be worth inquiry to examine 
what particular genus of insects affords the principal food of 
each respective species of swallow. 

Notwithstanding what has been advanced above, some few 
sand-martins, I see, haunt the skirts of London, frequenting 
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the dirty pools in St. G-eorge’s Fields, and about Whitechapel 
The question is where these build, since there are no banks 
or bold shores in that neighbourhood ? Perhaps they nestle 
in the scaffold-holes of some old or new deserted building. 
They dip and wash as they fly sometimes, like the house- 
martin and swallow. 

Sand-martins differ from their congeners in the diminu- 
iiveness of their size, and in their colour, which is what is 
usually called a mouse-colour. Near Valencia, in Spain, 
they are taken, says Willughby, and sold in the markets for 
the table, and are calleil by the country people, probably 
from their desultory, jerking manner of flight, JPapillon dc 
Montagna. 


LETTER LX. 

TO TnOM\S PENNANT, ESQ. 

Selborne, Sept 2, 1 774. 
Dear Sir, — Before your h'tter arrived, and of my own 
accord, I had been remarking and comparing the tails of the 
male and female swallo\%, and tins ere any young broods 
appeared ; so that there was no danger of confounding the 
dams with i\\viv pulh ; and, bc'sidcs, as they were then always 
in pairs, and busied in the employ of niditication, there could 
be no room for mistaking the sexes, nor the individuals of 
different chimneys, the one flu the other. From all mv 
obseryations, it constantly a])pean'd that each sex has the 
long feathers in its tail that give it that forked shape ; with 
this diflercnce, that they are longer in thc' tail of the male 
than in that of the female. 

Nightingales, when their young first come abroad, and are 
helpless, make a plaiutne and a jarring noise; and also a 
snapping or cracking, pursuing people along the hedges as 
they walk : these last sounds seem intended for menace and 
defiance. 

The grasshopper-lark chirps all night in the height of 
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Swans turn white the second year, and breed the third. 

Weasels prey on moles, as appears by their being some- 
times caught in mole-traps. 

Sparrow-hawks sometimes breed in old crows’ nests ; and 
the kestrel in churches and ruins. 

There are supposed to be two* sorts of eels in the island 
of Ely. The threads sometimes discovered in eels are per- 
haps their young : the generation of eels is very dark and 
mysterious. 

Hen-harriers breed on the ground, and seem never to 
settle on trees. 

When redstarts shake their tails, they move them hori- 
zontally, as dogs do when they fawn : tlie tad of the w^agtail, 
when in motion, bobs up and down, like that of a jaded 
horse. 

Hedge-sparrows have a remarkable dirt with their wings 
in breeding time ; as sooti as frosty mornings come, they 
make a very piping, plainti\e noise. 

Many birds which become silent about midsummer rc- 
assiime their notes again in Si'ptember ; as the thrush, black- 
bird, woodlark, willow-wri'ii, c^c. ; lienee Augustf is by much 
the most mule month, tlie sjiring, summer, and autumn 
through. Are birds induced to sing again because the 
temperament of autumn reseinbh's that ot‘ spring ? 

LinnsDUS ranges plants geographically ; jialms inhabit the 
tropics ; grasses the temperate zoiu's ; and mosses and lichens 
the polar circles : no doubt animals may be classed in the 
same manner wth projiriety 

House-sparrows Ituihl under ea\es in the spring; as the 
weather becomes liottcr, (luy g(‘t out for coolness, and nest 
in plum-trees and apple-1 rees. These birds have been known 
sometimes to build in rooks’ lU'sts, and sometimes in the 
forks of boughs under rooks’ nests. 

* There are three species of eels. Ste Mr. Yurrell’s work on British 
fishes. Eels aie inlcsted with intoBtinal worms, u ciiciimstance which has 
induced many to suppose them to be viMparous, mjself amongst the rest. 
Tlie generation of eels is now' well ascertained. — Ed. 

+ The robin is the only bud I heai sing in August. They perhaps monit 
eailicr than other soiig-hiids, lor in the moulting season birds are perfectly 
mu te.- — Eo. 

t There two species of spanows, — the house and the tiee sparrow. See 
Mr. Varreirs British Birds. — Ed. 
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As my neighbour was bousing a rick, be observed that bis 
dogs devoured all the little red mice that they could catch, 
but rejected the common mice; and that his cats eat the 
common mice, refusing the red. 

Bed-breasts siug all through the spring, summer, and 
autumn. The reason that they are called autumn songsters 
is, because in the two first seasons their voices are lost and 
drowned in the general chorus : in the latter, their song 
becomes distinguishable. INlany songsters of the autumn 
seem to be the young cock red-bn^ast of that year : notwith- 
standing the prejudices in then- lavour, they do much mischief 
in gardens to the summer fruits.* 

The titmouse, wliich early in February begins to make two 
quaint notes, like the whetting of a saw,t is the marsh tit- 
mouse ; the great titmouse sings ith three cheerful joyous 
notes, and begins about the same time. 

Wrens sing all the wintir through, frost excepted. 

Uouse-martiiis came remarkably late this year, both in 
Hampshire and Devonshire : is this circumstance for or 
against either biding or migration ? 

Most birds drink, sipping at intervals ; but pigeons take a 
long continued draught, like quadrupeds. 

Notwithstanding what 1 lia\e said in a fonner IcttiT, no 
grey crowds w^ere ever known to breed on Dartmoor ; it was 
my mistake. 

The appearance and flying of the ^caraheeus sohtitiali^, or 
fem-chafer, commence witli the montli of .luly, and cease 
about the end of it. These scarabs are the constant food of 
caprimulgi, or fern-owls, through that period. They abound 
on the chalky downs, and in some sandy districts, hut not in 
the clays. 

In tiie garden of the Black Bear Inn, in the town of Read- 
ing, is a stream or canal, running under the stables, and out 
into the fields on the other side of the road : in this water 
are many caiq)s, which lie rolling about in sight, being fed by 
travellers, who amuse themselves by tossing them bread ; hut 

* They eat also the berneB of the ivy, the honeyBucklo, and the enonyrrms 
ev/ropoeus, or spindle-trce 

t It 18 undoubtedly the great titmouse, jf). major, whicli whets like a 
saw. I have watched it loi a quarter of an hour together ; it has also cheerful 
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as soon as the weather grows at all severe, these fishes are no 
longer seen, because they retire under the stables, where 
they remain till the return of spring. Do they lie m a torpid 
state ? if they do not, how are they supported ? 

The note of the white-throat, which is continually repeated, 
and often attended with odd gesticulations on the wing, is 
harsh and displeasing These birds seem of pugnacious dis- 
position , for they sing with an erected crest, and attitudes 
of rivalry and defiance ; are shy and wild in breeding-time, 
avoiding neighbourhoods, and haunting lonely lanes and 
commons ; * nay, even the very tops of the Sussex Downs, 
where there are bushes and covert ; but in July and August, 
they bring their broods into gardens and orchards, and make 
great havoc anujng the summer fruits. 

The black-cap has, in common, a full, sweet, deep, loud, 
and wild pipe ; yet that strain is of short continuance, and 
his motions are di'sultory ; but, wluui that bird sits calmly 
and engages in song in earnest, he pours forth very sweet, 
but inward melody, and expresses great variety of soft and 
gentle modulations, superior, perhaps, to those of any of our 
warblers, the nightingale excepted 

Black-caps mostly haunt orchards and gardens : while they 
warble, their throats are wonderfully distended. 

The song of the redstart is superior, though somewhat like 
that of the white-throat ; some birds have a few more notes 
than others. Sitting very placidly on the top of a tall tree 
in a village, the cock sings from morning to night ; he afiects 
neighbourhoods, and avoids solitude, and loves to build in 
orchards and about houses ; with us he perches on the vane 
of a tall maypole. 

The fly-catcher is, of all our summer birds, the most mute 
and the most familiar; it also appears the last of any. It 
builds in a vine, or a sweet-brier, against the waR of a house, 
or in the hole of a w all, or on the end of a beam or plate, and 
often close to the post of a door where people are going in 
and out all day long. This bird docs not make the least 


* 8o far from this being the case, a white-throat built its nest in the non- 
work on the top of a lamp in Portland Place, and another in the iron-work of 
one of the beautiful gates of Hampton Court Palace. It u an amicable and 
amusing bird when its habits are attended to. — En. 
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pretension to song, but uses a little inward wailing note, 
when it thinks its young in danger from cats or other 
annoyances : it breeds but once, and retires early.* 

Selbome parish alone can and has exhibited at times more 
than half the birds that arc ever seen in all Sweden ; the 
former has produced more than one hundred and twenty 
species, the latter only two hundred and twenty-one.f I^et 
me add, also, that it has sliowii near half* the species that 
were ever known in Great Britain X 

On a retrospect, I observe that my long letter carries with 
it a quaint and magisterial air, and is very sententious : but 
when I recollect that you requested stricture and anecdote, 
hope you will pardon the didactic manner for the sake of the 
information it may happen to contain. 


LETFER LXI. 

TO THE HOIS. n.VlNES liAERINGTON. 

Srlbokjmk, Sept. 28, 1774. 
Deae Sib, — As the swil't, or black -martm, is the largest of 
the British hirundmes, so it is undoubtedly the latest comer; 
for I remember but one instance of its appearing before the 
last week in i\pnl; and in some of our late frosty harsh 
springs, it has not been seen till the beginning of May 
This species usually arrives in jiairs. 

The swift, like the sand-martin, is very defective in archi- 
tecture, making no crust, or shell, for its nest, but forming 
it of dry grasses and i*(‘athers, very rudely and inartificiaUy 
put together. With ail my attention to these birds, I have 
never been able once to discover one in the act of collecting 

* The musctcopa grisoUiy Linn. — W. J. 

+ Mr. Yarrell has informed us that near seventy species of birds have been 
noticed in Kensington Gardens, which considering the situation, as well as 
the confined nature of the locality, is an unusually great number. — Y arrellV 
British Birds. 

i Sweden 221 ; Great Britain 252 species. 



or carrying in materiala : so that I have suspected (since 
their nests are exactly the same) that they sometimes usurp 
upon the house-sparrows, and expel them, as sparrows do the 
house and sand-martin^ — well remembering that I have seen 
them “squabbling together at the entrance of their holes, and 
the sparrows up in arms, and much disconcerted at these 
intruders ; and yet 1 am assured by a nice obseiwer in such 
matters, that they do collect feathers for their nests in 
Andalusia, and that he has shot them with such materials in 
their mouths. 

Swifts, like sand-martins, carry on the business of nidih- 
cation quite in the dark, in crannies of casth’s, and towers, 
and steeples, and upon the tops of the Avails of churches, 
under the roof, and therefore cannot be so narrowly watched 
as those species that build more openly ; hut, from what 
1 could ever observe, they b(\gin nest mg about the middle of 
May ; and I have remarked, from eggs taken, that tliey have 
sat hard by the 9th of June. In general, they haunt tall 
buildings, churches, and steeples, and breed only in such ; 
yet, iu this village, some jmirs frequent the lowest and 
meanest cottages, and educate tlunr young under those 
thatched roofs. We remember but one iiistanec where they 
breed out of buildings, and that is in the sides of a deep 
chalk pit near the town of Odiliam, in thivS county, where wc 
have seen many pairs entering the crevices, and skimming 
and squeaking round the precipice's 

As 1 have regarded these amusive birds with no small 
attention, if] should advance sonu'thing ih-w and peculiar 
with respect to them, and diflerent irom all other birds, I 
might perhaps be credited, especially as my assertion is the 
result of many years’ exatd observation. The fact that I 
would advance is, that swifts tread, or eopulate on the wing ; 
and I would wish any niee cJiserver that is startled at this 
supposition to use his own eyes, and 1 tliink he will soon be 
convinced. In another class of animals, viz., the insect, 
nothing is so common as to see the different species of many 
genera in conjunction as they fly. The swift is almost con- 
tinually on the wing ; and as it never settles on the ground, 
on trees, or roofs, would seldom find opportunity for amorous 
rites, were it not enabled to indulge them in the air. If any 
person would watch these birds of a fine morning in May, as 
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they are sailing round, at a great height from the ground, 
he would see, every now and then, one drop on the back of 
another, and both of them sink down together for many 
fathoms with a loud piercing shriek. This I take to be the 
juncture wlien the business of generation is carrying on. 

As the swift eats, drinks, collects materials tor its nest, 
and, as it seems, propagates on the wing, it appears to live 
more in the air than any other bird, and to perform all 
lunctions there save those of sleeping and mcubation. 

This hirundo differs widely from its congeners in laying 
invariably but two eggs at a time, which are milk-white, long, 
and peaked at the small end ; whereas the other species lay 
at each brood from four to six It is a most alert bird, 
rising very early, and retiring to roost very late, and is on 
the wing in the height of HumiiuT at least sixteen hours. In 
the longest days it does not withdraw to rest till a quarter 
before nine in the evening, being the latest of all day birds. 
J ust before they retire, whole groups of them assemble high 
in the air, ana squeak and shoot about with wonderful 
rapidity. But this bird is never so much alive as in sultry 
thundery weather, when it expresses great alacrity, and calls 
forth all its powers. In hot mornings several getting 
together into little parties dash round the steeples and 
churches, squeaking as they go in a very clamorous manner : 
these, by nice observers, are supposed to be males serenading 
their sitting hens, and not without reason, since they seldom 
squeak till they come close to the walls or eaves, and since 
those within utter at the same time a little inward note of 
complacency. 

When the hen has sat hard all day, she rushes forth just as 
it is almost dark, and stretches and relieves her weary limbs, 
and snatches a scanty meal for a few minutes, and then 
returns to her duty of incubation. Swdfts, when wantonly 
and cruelly shot while they have young, discover a little 
lump of insects in their mouths, which they pouch and hold 
under their tongue. In general, they feed in a much higher 
district than the other species ; a proof that gnats and other 
insects do also abound to a considerable height in the air : 
they also range to vast distances ; since locomotion is no 
labour to them, who are endowed with such wonderful 
powers of wing. Their powers seem to be in proportion to 
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f-heir levers ; and their wings are longer in proportion than 
those of almost any other bird. When they mute, or ease 
themselves in flight, they raise their wings, and make them 
meet over their backs. 

At some certain times, in the summer, I had remarked 
that swifts were hawking very low, for hours together, over 
pools and streams ; and could not help inquiring into the 
object of their pursuit, that induced them to descend so much 
below their usual range. After some trouble I found that 
they were phry(fanea\ ephemerce^ libellulce (eadew-flies, 

may-flies, and dragon-flies), that were just emerged from their 
aurelia state, i then no longer wondered that they should 
be so willing to stoop for a prey that afforded them such 
plentiful and succulent nourishment. 

They bring out their young about the middle or latter 
end of July ; but as these never become perchers, nor, that 
ever 1 could discern, are fed on the wing by their dams, the 
coming forth of the young is not so notoi'ious as in the other 
species. 

On the 30th of last June I untiled the eaves of a house 
where many pairs build, and found in each nest only two 
squab, naked pulli. On the 8th of July f repeated the 
same inquiry, and found they had made very little progress 
towards a fledged stat(‘, but were still naked and helpless ; 
from whence we may conclude, that birds whose way of life 
keeps them perpetually on the wing, would not be able to 
quit their nest till the end of the iiumth. 8wallow’s and 
martins that have numerous families, are continually feeding 
them every two or three minutes; while swifts, that have 
but two young to maintain, are much at thoir kusure, and do 
not attend on their nests for hours together. 

Sometimes they pursue and strike at hawks that come in 
their way, but not with that vehemence and fury that swal- 
lows express on the same occasion. They are out all day 
long on wet days, feeding about, and disregarding still rain ; 
from whence two things may be gathered, — first, that many 
insects abide high in the air, even in rain ; and next, that the 
feathers of these birds must be well preened to resist so much 
wet. Windy, and particularly windy weather with heaAy 
showers, they dislike, and on such days withdraw, and are 
scarcely ever seen. 
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There is a circumstance respecting the colour of swifts 
which seoms not to be unworthy our attention. "When they 
anive in the spring, they are all over of a glossy dark soot 
colour, except their chins, which are white ; but, by being 
all day long in the sun and air, they become quite weather- 
beaten and bleached before they depart, and yet they return 
glossy again in the spring.* Now, if they pursue the sun 
into lower latitudes, as some suppose, in order to enjoy a 
perpetual summer, why do they not return bleached ? l)o 
they not, rather, perhaps, retire to rest for a season, and at 
that juncture moult and change their feathers, since all 
other birds are known to moult soon after tbe season of 
breeding ? 

Swifts are very anomalous in many particulars, dissenting 
from all their congeners, not only in the number of their 
young, but in breeding but once in a summer ; whereas all 
the other British hirundines breed invariably twice. It is 
past all doubt that swifts can breed but once, since they 
withdraw in a short time after tlu' flight of tiieir young, and 
some time before their congeners bring out their second 
broods. We may liere remark that, as swifts breed but once 
in a summer, and only two at a time, and the other hirun- 
dines twice, the latter, who lay t’rom tour to six eggs, increase, 
at an average, five times as fast as the former. 

But iu nothing are .swifts more singular than in their 
early retreat. They retire, as to tbe main body of them, by 
the 10th of August, and sonu'tinu's a few days sooner ; and 
every straggler invaiiably w ithdraws by the 20th ; while 
their congeners, all of them, stay till the beginning of 
October, many of them all through that month, and some 
occasionally to the beginning of November. This early 
retreat is mysterious and wonderful, since that time is often 
the sweetest season in the year. But what is more extra- 
ordinary, they begin to retire still earlier in the more 
southerly parts of Andalusia, where they can be nowise 
influenced by any defect of heat, or, as one might suppose, 
defect of food. Are they regulated in their motions with us 

• Mr. Yarrell says that the «wift dcf>arts before its moult, and when iU 
plumage is at tbe worst from wear aud tear. Our summer visitors generally 
complete their moult before they leave us, but not tbe Hirundinid*. 
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by a failure of food, or by a propensity to moulting, or by 
a disposition to rest, after so rapia a life, or by what ? This 
is one of those incidents in natural history that not only 
baffles our researches, but almost eludes our guesses ! 

These hirv/ndines never perch on trees or roofs, and so 
never congregate with their congeners. They are fearless 
while haunting their nesting places, and are not to be scared 
with a gun, and are often beaten down with poles and cudgels 
as they stoop to go under the eaves. Swifts are much 
infested with those pests to the genus, called hijypohoscas 
hirundinis, and often wriggle and scratch themselves, in 
their flight, to get rid of that clinging annoyance. 

Swifts are no songsters, and have only one harsh screaming 
note ; yet there are ears to w'hieh it is not displeasing, from 
an agreeable association of ideas, since that note never occurs 
but in the most lovely summer w'eather. 

They never settle on the ground but through accident, 
and when down can hardly rise, on account of tlie shortness 
of their legs and the length of their w mgs : neither can they 
walk, but only crawl ; but they bavi' a strong grasp with 
their feet, by which they cling to walls. Their bodies being 
flat, they can enter a very narrow' cnwicc ; and where they 
cannot pass on their bellies, they will turn up edgewdse. 

The particular formation of the foot discriminates the 
swift from all the British hiriaidnies, and, indeed, from all 
other known birds, the hirundo mdha^ or great white-bellied 
swift of Gibraltar excepted ; for it is so disposed as to carry 
oin/nes quatuor dig%ios anticos^' all its four toes forw'ard : 
besides, the least toe, which should bn the back toe, consists 
of one bone alone, and the other three only of tw o a-piece, — 
a construction most rare and particular, but nicely adapted 
to the purposes in which their feet arc employed. This, and 
some peculiarities attending the nostrils and under mandible, 
liave induced a discerning naturalist * to suppose that this 
species might constitute a genus 'per s<?.t 

In London, a party of swifts frequents the Tower, playing 
and feeding over the river just below the bridge ; others 
haunt some of the churches of the Borough next the fields. 


It 


* John Antony Scopoli, of Carniola, M.D. 
t" The genus Cypselm of llliger is now generally adoj)ted for this group, 
is albo the Apua of Belon. — \V. J. 

o 2 
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but do not venture, like the house-martin, into the close, 
crowded part of the town. 

The Swedes have bestowed a very pertinent name on this 
swallow, calling it ring-swala^ from the perpetual rings, or 
circles, that it takes round the scene of its nidification. 

Swifts feed on coleo'pterq^ or small beetles with hard cases 
over theii' wings, as well as on the softer insects ; but it does 
not appear how they can procure gravel to grind their food, 
as swdlows do, since they nev(‘r settle on the ground. 
Young ones, overrun with liippohoscce^ are sometimes found, 
under their nests, fallen to the ground, the number of vermin 
rendering their abode insu])portable any longer. They fre- 
(jinmt in this village several abject cottages ; yet a succession 
still haunts the same unlikely roofs — a good proof this that 
the same birds return to the same spots. As they must 
stoop very low" to get up under these humble oaves, cats lie in 
wait, and sometimes catch them on the wing. 

On the 5th of July, 1775, I again mitiled part of a roof 
over the nest of a swift. The dam sat in the nest ; but so 
strongly was she aflected by natural erropyr} for her brood, 
winch she supposed to Ix' in danger, that, regardless of her 
own safety, slie would not stir, but lay sullenly by them, per- 
mitting herself to be l.iken in liand. The squab yopng we 
brought down and placc'd on the grass-plot, wheretlieytumbled 
about, and wmre as helpless as a new-born child. While W'e 
contemplated their naked bodies,* their unw"ieldy dispropor- 
tioned abdomina, and their lieads loo heavy for their necks to 
support, W'e could not hut wonder w lum we reflected that these 
shiftless beings, in a little more than a fortnight, wmuld be 
able to dash tiirongh th(^ air almost wnth the inconceivable 
swiftness of a meteor, and, perhaps, in their emigration, 
must traverse vast contmeiits and oceans as distant as the 
efpiator ISo soon does Nature advance small birds to their 
j]KiKia, or state of perfection ; while the progressive growth 
of men and large (piadrujieds is slow and tedious! 

* W'e ho{>e that .Mi. Wlute restored these helpless birds to tbeir nett, 
and we suppose he did so, hut it is not easy to see his object in eithei 
removing tlieui, or in seeing their feeble state on a grass-plot. — Ed. 
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LETTER LXII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, 1774 

Lear Sir, — By means of a straight cottage chimney, I had 
an opportunity this summer of remarking, at my leisure, how 
swallows ascend and descend tliroiigh the shaft ; but my 
pleasure in contemplating tlie address with which this feat 
was performed, to a considerable depth in the chimney, was 
somewhat interrupted by apprehensions h'st my eyes might 
undergo the same fate wuth those oi* d'obit.* 

Perhaps it may be some amusement to you to hear at what 
times the different species of hirundiiics arrived this spring 
in three very distant counties of this kingdom With us, 
the swallow wns seen first on April the 4th ; the swift on 
April the 24th ; the hank-martin on April the 12th ; and 
the house-martin not till Ajiril tlu' 30th. At South Zele, 
Devonshire, swallow's did not arrive till April the 25th ; 
swifts, in plenty, on May the 1st; and house-martins not 
till the middle of May. At Blackburn, in Lancashire, 
swifts were seen April the 28th ; swallows, April the 29th; 
house-martins, May the 1st. Do these different dates, in 
such distant districts, jirove any tiling for or against migra- 
tion ? 

A farmer near Weyhill fallow's his land with twm teams of 
asses, one of which works till noon, and the otlier in the 
afternoon. When tliesc animals liave done tlieir work, tiny 
are penned all night, like shei*]), on the falhnv. In th(‘ 
winter, they are confined and foddered in the yard, and make 
plenty of dung. 

Liniueus says, that haw ks paciscuniur inducias cum 
avibus, quamdiu cuculus cucvlat but it appears to me that, 
during that period, many liitle birds are taken and destro\ ed 
by birds of prey, as may he seen by their feathers left in 
lanes and under hedges. 


• Tobit, u. ]0. 
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The missel-thrush is, while breeding, fierce and pugnacious, 
driving such birds as approach its nest, with great lury, to a 
distance. The W elsh call it 'pen y llwyn, the head or master 
of the coppice. He suffers no magjue, jay, or blackbird to 
enter the garden where he haunts, and is, for the time, a 
good guard to the new-sown legumens. In general, he is 
very successful in the defence of his family ; but once 1 ob- 
served in my garden that several magpies came determined 
to storm the nest of a missel- thrush. The dams defended 
their mansion vdth great vigour, and fought resolutely ; but 
numbers at last prevailed : they tore the nest to pieces, and 
swallowed the young alive.* 

In the season of iiidification, the wildest birds are com- 
paratively tame. Thus the ring-dove breeds in my fields, 
though they are continually frequented ; and the missel- 
thrush, though most shy and wild in the autum and winter, 
builds in my garden close to a walk where people are passing 
all day long. 

Wall-fruits abound with me this year; but my grapes, 
that used to be forw^ard and good, are at present backward 
beyond all precedent. And this is not the wnirst of the story ; 
for the same ungenial w'cather, the same black, cold solstice, 
has injured the more iK'cessary fruits of the earth, and disco- 
loured and blighted our wheat. The cro}) of hops promises 
to be very large. 

Frequent retunis of deafness incommode me sadlj, and 
half disqualify me for a naturalist ; for, when those fits are 
upon me, 1 lose all the pleasing notices and little intimations 

* When magpR’S have Aoiintj, they will constantly attack tlie nests of other 
birds, and frequently the old buds, ioi food Indeed there are few things on 
whuh these voracious birds will not feed. Tlie following is extracted from a 
communication made by Mr Wasej : — “As I was travelling yesterday 
between Andover and the r.ulway station I noticed on the road a magpie 
struggling with some annual , on the approach of the coach it took flight, 
beanug away its pn/o to about sixty yards aciose a field, when it dropped it, 
and on my brother getting off to see what it was, he found it to bo a full- 
grown red-wing. The magpie hatl pecked its eyes out to prevent its escape, 
and would soon have killed it, had we not so unceremoniously deprived him 
of Ills dinner. I believe it is not generally known that magpies ever prey 
upon living birds, especially a bird of such magnitude and weight as a fieldfare. 
No doubt it was Jiardly pressed b\ hunger and the inclenienty of the season ; 
but it is a fact worthy the attention of ornithologists, and if you think fit U 
take notice of the circumstance 1 will vouch foi its truth.” 
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arising from rural sounds ; and May is to me as silent and 
mute, with respect to the notes ot birds, «&c., as August. 
My eyesight is, thank God, quick and good ; but with respect 
to the other sense, I am at times disabled, 

"And Wisdom at one entrance qmte shut out.” 


LETTER LXIII. 

TO TUOM\8 TENNATs'T, ESQ. 

Jt is matter of curious inquiry to trace out how those species 
of soft-billed birds that contmuo with us the winter through, 
subsist during the diTid monilis * d’ho imbecility of birds 
seems not to be tlie only reason why they shun the rigour 
of our wuiiters ; for the robust wry-neck (so much resembling 
the hardy raci* of woudix'ckers) migrates, whde the feeble 
little golden -crowned n reii. lliat shadow of a bird, brayes our 
severest frosts, ’uithout a\ ailing himself of houses or yillagcs, 
to which most of our winhw birds crowd in distressful sea- 
sons, while he keeps aloof in fields and ^^oolls ; but perhaps 
this may be the reason why llu'y may often perish, and why 
they are almost as rare as any bird we know.t 


* Nature lias been very provnlent as to tlic snbsistcnec of soft billed birds 
during the vunter montbs; \abt rimnbtih of insects liide themselves m 
interstices of tiees, walls, &c., wbore buds sci k foi and teed on them. I coii- 
Btaiitly sec birds clinging to old walls in scaicb ot food. The golden-brt asted 
wren haibouis niucli in winter amongst Scoti'b firs, v\ here it not otil\ finds 
shelter, but food, and often roosts in wann low sheds at night — Ed. 

•f* This syiccies extends as far as the Oiknev Isles. Theie is a constant 
niigralion of them, about the cud of autuinn, fiom the iioith of Kuiope, though 
we also have a gieat many that aic stationarv . Mr. Selby has recorded a very 
Biiigular instame of migration, whieh occuire<l on the 24tli and ‘25th October, 
182'2. After a severe gale, with tliiek fog, from tlie north-east, thousands of 
these birds weie seen to arrive on the sea-shore and sand-banks of the North- 
iinibrian coast, many of them so fatigued by the length of their flight, as to 
be unable to rise again from the ground ; and great numbers were, m conee- 
(juence, caught oi destroied. Tins flight must have been immense 'n quantity, 
as Its extent was traced through the whole length of the coasts of Northimibei- 
laiid and Durham. — W. J, 
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1 have no reason to doubt but that the soft-billed birds 
which winter with us, subsist chiefly on insects in their 
aurelia state.* All the species of w'agtails in severe weather 
haunt shallow streams, near their spring-heads, where they 
never freeze ; and, by wading, pick out the aurelias of the 
genus oi phryganecB,'\ &c. 

Hodge-sparrow^s frequent sinks and gutters in hard w'ea- 
ther, where they pick up crumbs and other sweepings ; and 
in mild weather they procure worms, wiiicli are stirring every 
month in the year, as any one may sec that will only be at 
the trouble of taking a candle to a grass-plot on any mild 
winter’s night. Ked-lm('a.sts and wrens, in the winter, haunt 
outhouses, stables, and barns, where tliey tiiid spiders and 
flies that have laid tliein selves up during the cold season. 
But the grand support of the soft-billed birds in winter, is 
that infinite profusion of aundim of the lepidopicra ordo, 
wdiich is fastened to the twigs of trees and their trunks, to 
the pales and w^alls of gfirdeiis and buildings, and is found in 
every cranny and cleft of rock or rubbish, and even in the 
ground itself 

Every species of titinouH(‘ winters with us. They have 
wdiat T call a kind of intermediate bill, between the hard and 
the soft, between the Linnman genera of fringilla and mota- 
cilla. One species alone spends its whoh' time in the w'oods 
and fields, never retreating for succour, in the severest sear- 
sons, to houses and neighbourhood.s, — and that is the delicate 
long-tailed titmouse, which is almo.si as minute as the golden- 
crowmed wren ; but the blue titmouse, or nun {parus cceru- 
leus), the cole-mouse (juirns a ter), the great black-headed 
titmouse {fringillago), and the marsh titmouse {par us pal vs- 
iris), all resort, at times, to buildings, and in hard weuther 
particularly. The great titmouse, driven by stress of W’ea- 
tlier, much frequents housivs ; and, in deep snows, 1 have 
seen this bird, while it hung with its back downw^ards (to 


* It 19 an interesting f.ict, as 8lio\Mng tlie care of the great Creator for his crea- 
tures. that the hemes of the niisseltoe only ripen in the epiing, when tlie hips, 
haws, the berries of hollies and ivy have generally disappeared. Thus in a 
prolonged winter many birds are kept from starving by means of the misseltoe, 
which I never know them to leed on till about the end of February or early 
lu March. — Ed. 

f See Dekiuh's Physico- Theology, p 235. 
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my no small delight and admiration), draw straws lengthwise 
from out the eaves of thatched houses, in order to pull out 
the flies that were concealed between them, and that in such 
numbers that they quite defaced the thatch, and gave it a 
ragged appearance. 

The blue titmouse, or nun, is a great frequenter of houses, 
and a general devourcr. Besides insects, it is very fond of 
flesh, for it frequently picks bones on dunghills. It is a 
vast admirer of suet, and haunts butchers’ shops. When 
a boy, I have knovn tw('nty in a morning caught with snap 
mouse-traps, baited with tallow or suet. It will also pick 
holes in apples lei't on the ground, and be well entertained 
with the seeds on the head of a sunflower. The blue, marsh, 
and great titmice ^ill, in very se\ere weather, carry away 
barley and oat-straws from the sides of neks. 

How the whcat-car and Avhiii-ehat support themselves iu 
winter, cannot he so easily ascertained, since they spend 
their time on wild heaths and warnuis, the former, especially, 
where there are stonc-quarnes. IMost probable it is, that 
their maintenance nris(‘s from the aurclia of tlie lepidojptera 
ordo, which furnish them ^\lth a plentilul table in the 
wilderness. 


LETTER J.XIV, 

TO Tin: 

Seluokne, March 9, 1775. 
Hear Sib, — S ome future fauuist, a man of fortune, will, 1 
hope, extend his visits to the kingdom of Jl relaud;* a new 

* Ireland even slill renniius comparatively unexploud, e.xcept in its botanical 
productions, Tlie Siolojtax sa/nni^ a new speiies of binpe, was, I may say, 
accidentally discovered theic, about three jeaiH since, of wliidi speiimcns have 
been suhsequentlj got, confhnnng the identity of the species-, and wc have 
every reoaon to expc( t some no\eltieB, partuiil.ulv in ichth) ology and ento- 
mology. Lcdtiia palustrc and papavtr Qiudical(\ .iro among the late 
botanical diBcovencs. — W. J. Since this note was wi men, a “Natural His- 
tory of Ireland'’ hiiB been undertaken by William Thompson, Esq. The 
first two volumes, which are all >ct published (1050), comprise the buds ; 
and, as far as we can judge by this portion, the work will be a valuable 
addition to our literature. 
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field, and a country little known to the naturalist. He will 
not, it is to be wished, undertake that tour unaccompanied 
by a botanist, because the mountains have scarcely been 
sufficiently examined ; and the southerly counties of so mild 
an island may possibly afford some plants little to be ex- 
pected within the British dominions. A person of a thinking 
turn of mind will draw many just remarks from the modem 
improvements of that country, both in arts and agriculture, 
where premiums obtained long before they w ere heard of 
with us. The manners of the wild natives, their super- 
stitions, their prejudices, their sordid w^ay of life, will extort 
from him many useful reflections. He should also take with 
him an able draughtsman ; for he must, by no means, pass 
over the noble castles and seats, the extensive and pic- 
turesque lakes and water-falls, and the lofty, stupendous 
mountains, so little known, and so engaging to the imagi- 
nation, when described and exhibited in a lively manner. 
Such a work would be w(dl received. 

As 1 have seen no modern map of Scotland, I cannot 
pretend to say how accurate or particular any such may be ; 
but this 1 know, that the best old maps of that kingdom are 
very defective. 

The great obvious diTc'ct that 1 have remarked in all maps 
of Scotland that ha\e fallen in my way is, a want of a 
coloured line, or stroke, that sltall exactly define the just 
limits of that district called the Highlands Moreover, all 
the great avenues to that mountainous and romantic country 
want to be wmll distinguished. The military roads formed 
by General Wade are so great and Komau-like an under- 
taking, that they well merit attention. IVIy old map, Moll’s 
map, takes notice of Eort William, but could not mention 
the other forts that have been erecttal long since ; therefore 
a good representation of the chain of forts should Jitt be 
omitted. 

The celebrated zig-zag up the Coryarich must not be 
passed over. Moll takes notice of Hamilton and Hrumlanrig, 
and such capital houses ; but a new survey, no doubt, should 
represent every seat and castle remarkable for any great 
event, or celebrated for its paintings, &c. Lord Breadal- 
bane’s seat and beautiful policy are too curious and extraor- 
dinary to be omitted. 
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The seat of the Earl of Eglintoun, near Glasgow, is worthy 
of notice. The pine plantations of that nobleman are very 
grand and extensive indeed. 


LETTEB LXV. 

TO THE HON. DATNE8 BAREINQTON. 

Selborne, June 8, 1775. 
Dear Sir, — On September the 21st, 1741, being then on a 
visit, and intent on field diversions, I rose before daybreak : 
when I came into the enclosures, 1 found the stubbles and 
clover grounds matted all over with a thick coat of cobweb, 
in the meshes of which a copious and heavy dew hung so 
plentifully, that the whole face of the country seemed, as it 
were, covered with two or thrc'e setting-nets, drawn one 
over another. When the dogs attempted to hunt, their eyes 
were so blindc'd and hoodwinked that they could not proceed, 
but were obliged to lie downi and scrape the incumbrances 
from their faces with their fore h'ct ; so that, finding my 
sport interrupted, I returned home, musing in my mind on 
the oddness of tlie occur j-ence. 

As the morning advanced, the sun became bright and 
warm, and the day turned out one of those most lovely ones 
which no season but the autumn produces, — cloudless, calm, 
serene, and worthy of Ihe south of 1 ’ranee itself. 

About nine, an appearance very unusual began to demand 
our attention, — a showtu of cobwebs fidling from very ele- 
vated regions, and continuing, without any interruption, till 
the close of the day. 

These webs are not single filmy threads, floating in the 
air in all directions, bnt perfect Hakes or rags ; some near an 
inch broad, and five or six long, which fell with a degree of 
velocity, that showed they were considerably heavier than 
the atmosphere. 

On every side, as the observer turned his eyes, he might 
behold a continual succession of fresh flakes falling into his 
sight, and twinkling like stars, as they turned their sides 
cowards the sun. 
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How far this wonderful shower extended, would be difficult 
to saj ; but we know that it reached Bradley, Selbome, and 
Alresford, three places which lie in a sort of triangle, the 
shortest of whose sides is about eight miles in extent. 

At the second of those places, there was a gentleman (for 
whose veracity and intelligent turn w^e have the greatest 
veneration) who observed it the moment he got abroad ; but 
concluded that, as soon as he came upon the hill above his 
house, where he took his morning rides, he sliould be liigher 
than this meteor, wdn'ch he imagined might have been blown, 
like thistle-down, from the common above ; but, to his great 
astonishment, when he rode to tin' most elevated part of the 
down, 300 feet above liis fields, he found the webs, in 
appearance, still as much abovi' him as before ; still descend- 
ing into sight in a constant succession, and twinkling in the 
sun, so as to draw tlic attention of the most incurious.* 

Neither before nor after, uas any such fall observed, 
but on this day the llakt's hung in the trees and hedges so 
thick, that a ddigeut person sent out might have gathered 
baskets full. 

The remark that 1 shall make on these cobweb-like appear- 
ances, called gos.sainer, is, that strange and superstitious as 
the notions about them were formerly, nobody in these 
daj^s doubts but tiiat they are the real production of small 
spiders, which sw^arm in tln^ fields in fine weather in autumn, 
and have a powder of shooting out w'ebs from their tails, so as 
to render themselves buoyant, and lighter than air. But 
why these apterous insects should that day take such a 
wonderful aerial excursion, and w hy their w'ebs should at once 
become so gross and material as to bo considerably more 
weighty than air, and to dt'seend with pnwdpitation, is a 
matter beyond my skill. If I might be allow^ed to hazard a 

* Dr. Lister, in lus letters to Mr. Ra\, says that on a da> when the air wii« 
very full of Gossamer, he mounted to tite top of tlic highest part of York 
minster, and louiul that the wchs weie sull execeding high above him. — See 
Ray's Letters, ]> 557 

Chaucer, sjiciikmg of gossamci as a strange phenomenon, says : — 

“ As sore some wonder .at the cause of thunder, 

On ehli and flode, on gosomer, and mist ; 

And on all thing, ’till that the cause is wist.” 

Dryden calls it, “ The hliny gossamer.” — E d. 
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SuppoBition, I should imagiue that those filmy threads, when 
ftrst shot, might be entangled in the rising dew, and so drawn 
up, spiders and all, by a brisk evaporation, into the region 
wnere clouds are formed ; and if the spiders have a power of 
coiling and thickening their webs in the air, as Dr. Lister 
says they have [see his Letters to Mr. l^ay], then, when 
they were become heavier than the air, they must fall. 

iivery day in line weather, in autumn chiefly, do I see 
those spiders shooting out their webs and mounting aloft : 
they will go off from your finger, if you will take them into 
your hand. Last summer one alighted on my book as I was 
reading in the parlour ; and, running up to the top of the 
page, and shooting out a web, took his departure from thence. 
But what I most wendered at was, that it went off with 
considerable velocity in a place w'here no air was stirring ; 
and I am sure that I did not assist it with my breath. 8o 
that these little crawlers seem to have, while mounting, some 
locomotive power without the use of wings, and to move in 
the air faster than the air itself. 


LETTED LX VI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Aug. 15 , 1775 . 
Deae Sie, — There is a wonderful spirit of sociality in the 
brute creation, independent of sexual attachment ; the con- 
gregation of gregarious birds in tlie winter is a remarkable 
instance. 

Many horses, tbongh t^uiet with company, will not stay 
one minute in a field by themselves ; the strongest fences 
cannot restrain them. My neighbour’s horse will not only 
not stay by himself abroad, but he will not bear to be left 
alone in a strange stable, without discovering the utmost 
impatience, and endeavouring to break the rack and manger 
with his fore feet. Ho has been knowm to leap out at a stable- 
window, through which dung was thrown, after company ; 
and yet, in other respects, is remarkably quiet. Oxen and 
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COWS will not fatten by themselves ; but will neglect the 
finest pasture that is not recommended by society. It would 
be needless to instance in sheep, which constantly flock 
together. 

But this propensity seems not to be confined to animals of 
the same species ; for we know a doe, still alive, that was 
brought up from a little fawn with a dairy of cows ; with them 
it goes a-field, and with them it returns to the yard. The 
dogs of the house take no notice of this deer, being used to 
lier ; but, if strange dogs come by, a chase ensues ; while the 
master smiles to see his favourite securely leading her pur- 
suers over hedge, or gate, or stile, till she returns to the 
cows, who, with fierce lowings, and menacing horns, drive 
the assailants quite out of the pasture. 

Even great disparity of kind and size does not always 
prevent social advances and mutual fellowship. For a very 
intelligent and observant person has assured me, that in the 
former part of his life, keeping but one horse, he happened 
also on a time to have but one solitary hen.'*^ These two 
incongruous animals spcmt much of their time together, in a 
lonely orchard, where they saw' no creature but each other. 
By degrees, an apparent n'gard l)(\gan to tak(‘ hetw'een these 
two sequestered individuals Th(‘ fowl would approach the 
quadruped witli notes of eoinplaeeiiev, ruhhing licrself gently 
against his legs; wliile the horst* w'ouhl look dowm with 
satisfaction, and move with the greatest caution and circum- 
spection, lest he should trample on his diminutive com- 
panion. Thus, by mutual good offices, each seemed to con- 
sole the vacant hours of the otluT . so that Milton, when he 
puts the follow ing sentiment in the mouth of Adam, seems 
to be somewhat mistaken : — 

“ Much less can bird with beast, or fish with fowl, 

So well converse, nor with the ox the ape.” 


* A gontletnan in Scotlaml ii cock golden pheasant sent him, which he 
confined in a pen^ith a solitary chicken which he happened to liave. The 
birds formed a gieat affection for each other, which they showed in a variety of 
ways. The pheasant, however, died, and w'as immediately stuffed, and the 
chicken turned loose. It appeared to be miserable after the death of its com- 
panion, and hajipening to sec it after the pheasant had been stuffed, it drooped 
its wings after vainly attempting to get at it, and soon afterwards died.-— Ed. 
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LETTER LXVII. 

TO TUE SAME. 

Selborne, Oct. 2, 1775. 

Eeae Sik, — W e have two gangs, or hordes of gipsies, which 
infest the south and west of Enghmd, and come round in 
their circuit two or three times in the year. One of these 
tribes calls itself by the noble name of IStanley,* of which 1 
have nothing particular to say ; but the other is distinguished 
by an ajipellative somewhat remarkable. As far as their 
harsh gibberish can be understood, they seem to say that the 
name of their clan is Curleople Xow the termination of 
this word is apparently Grecian; and, as Mc'zeray and the 
gravest historians all agree that these vagrants did certainly 
migrate from Eg'vpt and the East, tvo or three centuries 
ago,t and so spread by degrees over Europe, may not this 
family name, a little corrupted, be the very name they 
brought with them from the Levant? It would be matter 
of some curiosity could one meed with an intelligent person 
among them, to impure w'hether, in their jargon, they still 
retained any Greek words ; the Greek radicals will appear in 
hand, foot, head, water, earth, Ac. It is possible that, amidst 
their cant and corrupted diah'ct, many muldaled remains of 
their native language might stdl be discovered. 

With regard to these peculiar people, the gipsies, one 
thing is very remarkable, and especially as they came from a 
warmer climate, and that is, that whil(‘ other beggars lodge 
in bams, stables, and cow-houses, these sturdy savages seem 
to pride themselves in braving the severities of winter, and 
in living su/j dw the whole year round. Last September was 
as wet a month as ever was known ; and ^et, during those 
deluges, did a young gipsy girl lie in the midst of one of our 

• I remember asking a gipsy of the name of Stanley whether she was of 
the Derby family. The woman was very indignant at the question, and stood 
up for the antiquity of her taniily, as infimlcly more ancient than that of 
Derby, — Ed, p See Boh now's Gipsies 
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hop-gardens, on the cold ground,* with nothing oyer her hut 
a piece of a blanket, extended on a few hazel-rods bent hoop 
fashion, and stuck into the earth at each end, in circumstances 
too trying for a cow in the same condition ; yet within this 
garden there w^as a large hop-kiln, into the chambers of which 
she might have retired, had she thought shelter an object 
worthy her attention. 

Europe itself, it seems, cannot set bounds to the rovings 
of these vagabonds ; for Mr. Bell, in his return from Peking, 
met a gang of these people on the confines of Tartary, who 
were endeavouring to penetrate those deserts, and try their 
fortune in Chiua.f 

Gipsies are called in French, Bohemiam ; in Italian and 
modern Greek, Zmgani. 


LETTER LXVIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

“ Hic ta-dsL* jungues, liic j»lurunu8 ignis 

Semper, et ubbidua pobtes fuliginc nign.” 

Sklborne, Nov. 1, 1775 

I SHALL make no apology for troubling you with the detail 
of a very simple pii'ce of domestic economy, being satisfied 
that you think nothing beiu'ath your attention that tends 
to utility. The matter alluded to is the use of rushes 
instead of candles, which 1 am well aw'are prevails in many 
districts besides this ; but as 1 know there are countries also 
where it does not obtain, and as i have considered the sub- 

* My kind old friend the late Dr Fergusson, while residing at Windsor 
was sent lor to see a young gipsy girl who was very ill with the small-pox. 
She was lying on the ground in tho sort of tent Mr. White has described, 
Di. Fergusson wanted to have her removed to a house, but nothing could pre- 
vail on the woman to leave her quarters. She eventually recovered, and for 
yeai-8 afterwards he received grateful visits from this woman and some of her 
tnbe to thank him for his kindness, — Eo. 

t See Bell's Travels in China, 
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lect 'vritla some degree of exactness, I shall proceed in mj 
humble story, and leave you to judge of the expediency. 

The proper species of rush for this purpose seems to be 
the juncus conglomeratus, or common soft rush, which is to 
be found in most moist pastures, by tlie sides of streams, and 
under hedges. These rushes are in the best condition in the 
heiglit of summer ; but may be gathered, so as to serve the 
purpose well, quite on to autumn. It would be needless to 
add, that the largest and longest are best. Decayed labour- 
ers, women, and children, make it their business to procure 
and prepare them. As soon as they are cut, they must be 
flung into water and kept thert‘, for otherwise they will dry 
and shrink, and tlie peel will not run. At first, a person 
w'ould fljid it no easy matter to divest a rush of its peel, or 
rind, so as to leave one regular, narrow, even rib from top to 
bottom, that may support the pith ; ])ut this, like other fl'ats, 
soon becomes fumilmr, even to cliildren; and we have seen 
an old woman, stone blind, performing this business with 
great dispatch, and seldom failing to strip them with the 
nicest regularity. Wlum these junci are thus far prepared, 
they must lie out on the grass to he bleached, and take the 
dew for some nights, and alterw'ards be dried in the suu. 

Some address is reijuired in dipping tliese rushes in the 
scalding fat or gn^ase ; hut this knack also is to be attained 
by jiractice. The careful wife of an industrious Hampshire 
labourer obtains all her fat for nothing, for she saves the 
scummings of her bacon-pot for this usii ; and if the grease 
abounds with salt, slie causes the salt to preeipit^ate to the 
bottom, by setting the scummings over a w arm oven Wliore 
hogs are not much in use, and especially by the sea-side, the 
coarser animal oils will come very clieap. A pound of com- 
mon ^ease may be procured for fourpeiice ; and about six 
pounds of grease will dip a pound of rushes , and one pound 
of rushes may bo bought for one shilling ; so that a pound of 
rushes, medicated and ready for use, will cost three shilliugs. 
If men that keep bees -will mix a little w^ax with the grease, 
it will give it a consistency, and render it more cleanly, and 
make the rushes burn longer : mutton-suet would have the 
same efi'ect. 

A good rush, which measured in length two feet four 
inches and a half, being minuted, burnt only three minutes 
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short of an hour ; and a rush of still greater length has been 
known to burn one hour and a quarter. 

These rushes give a good clear light. Watch-lights (coated 
with tallow) , it is true, shed a dismal one — “ darlmess visible ; ’ ’ 
but then the wicks of those have two ribs of the rind, or peel, 
to support the pith, while the wick of the dipped rush has 
but one. The two ribs are intended to impede the progress 
of the flame, and make the candle last. 

In a pound of dry rushes, avoirdupois, which I caused to 
be weighed and numbered, we found upwards of one thou- 
sand six hundred individuals. Now, suppose each of these 
burns one with another only half an hour, then a poor man 
will purchase eight hundred hours of light, a time exceeding 
thirty-three entire days, for three shillings. According to 
this account, eacli rush, before dipping, cost one thirty-third 
of a farthing, and one eleventli afterwards. Tlius a poor 
family will enjoy five and a half hours of comfortable light 
for a fartliing. An experienced old housekeeper assures me, 
that one pound and a half of rushes completely supplies his 
family the year round, since working people burn no candle 
in the long days, because they rise and go to bed by 
daylight. 

Little farmers use rushes much in the short days, both 
morning and evening, in the dairy and kitchen; but the 
very poor, who are ahva\s the worst economists, and there- 
fore must continue very poor, buy a half})(mny candle every 
evening, which in their blowing open rooms, does not burn 
much more than two hours. Thus have they only two hours’ 
light for their money, instead of (deven. 

While on the subject of rural economy, it may not be 
improper to mention a pretty inqdement of housewifery tliat 
we have seen no where else ; that is, little neat besoms 'which 
our foresters make from the stalks of the polytncum commune^ 
or great golden maiden-hair, ■which they call silk-wood, and 
lind plenty m the bogs.* When this moss is well combed 
and dressed, and divested of its outer skin, it becomes of a 
beautiful bright chestnut colour ; and being soft and pliant, 


* Very comruonly used in Scotland for the game purposefk, and also for 
mats, or rugs, which are plaited together, leaving the tops sticking out for 
two or three inches, and thus makitig both a warm and useful household 
appendage. — W. J. 
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IS very proper for the dusting of beds, curtains, carpets, 
bangings, &c. If these besoms were known to the brush- 
makers in town, it is probable they might come much in use 
for the purpose above mentioned.* 


LETTER LXIX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Dec. 12 , 1775 . 
Dear Sir, — We had in tliis village, more tlian twenty years 
ago, an idiot hoy, whom J well remember, who, from a child, 
showed a strong propensity to bees ; they were his food, his 
amusement, his sole object. And as people of this cast liave 
seldom more than one point in view, so this lad exerted all 
his few faculties on this one pur.siiit. In the winter ho 
dozed away bis time, within his lather’s house, by the fire- 
side, in a kind of torpid state, seldom departing from the 
chimney corner ; but in the summer he wns all alert, and in 
(}uest of his game in the fii^lds, and on sunny banks. Honey- 
bees, humble-bees, and wasps, wx're his prey wherever he 
found them ; he had no apprehensions from their stings, but 
would seize them with naked hands, and at once disarm 
them of their weapons, and suck tlicir bodies for the sake of 
their honey-bags. Sometimes be would lill his bosom, 
between his shirt and his skui, with a number of these 
captives : and sometimes would confine them in bottles 
He was a verj" merops apiasfer, or bee-bird ; and very 
injurious to men that kept bees ; for he would slide into 
their bee-gardens, and sitting down before the stools, would 
rap with his finger on the hives, and so take the bees as they 
came out. He has been kiioAvn to overturn hives for the 
sake of honey, of w'hich he was passionately fond. Where 
metheglin was making, he would linger round the tubs and 
vessels, begging a draught of what he called bee-wine. A-s 

• A besom of this sort is to be seen in Sir Ashton Lever’s museum. 

p2 
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he ran about, he used to make a humming noise with his 
lips, resembling the buzzing of bees. This lad was lean and 
B^ow, and of a cadaverous complexion ; and, except in his 
favourite pursuit, in which he was wonderfully adroit, dis- 
covered no manner of understanding. Had his capacity 
been better, and directed to the same object, he had perliaps 
abated much of our wonder at the feats of a more modem 
exhibitor of bees ; and we may justly say of him now, 

“ Thou, 

Had thy presiding star {)ropitioii8 shone, 

Shouldst Wildman be 

When a tall youth, he was remoAiHl from hence to a 
distant viUage, where he died, as I uiulerstand, before he 
arrived at manhood. 


LETTER LXX. 

TO TUE SAME. 

SRi.noRNK, Jan. 8, 1776. 
Deae Sie, — It is the hardest thing m the world to shako 
off superstitious prejudices : they are sucked in as it were 
with our mother’s milk ; and growing up with us at a time 
when they take the fastest hold, and make the most lasting 
impressions, become so interwoven into our very consti- 
tutions, that the strongest good sense is required to disen- 
gage ourselves from them. Xo wonder, tlumeforc, that the 
lower people retain them their whoh' livi's through, since 
their minds are not invigorated by a liberal education, and 
therefore not enabled to make any efforts adequate to the 
occasion. 

Such a preamble seems to be necessaiw' before we enter 
on the superstitions of this district, lost wc‘ should be sus- 

* It may not be penerally known that Wildnian’s celebrated wotk on bee« 
was wnttcn by Dr. Templeman, Secretary to the Society of Arts. — E d. 
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pected of exaggeration in a recital of practices too gross for 
this enlightened age. 

But the people of Tring, in Hertfordshire, would do well 
to remember, that no longer ago than the year 1751, and 
within twenty miles of the capital, they seized on two super- 
annuated wretches, crazed with age, and overwhelmed with 
infirmities, on a suspicion of witchcraft ; and, by trying 
experiments, drowned tliem in a horse-pond. 

In a farm -yard, near the middle of this village, stands at 
this day, a row of pollard-ashes, which, by the seams and 
long cicatrices down their sides, manifestly show that in 
former times they have' been cleft asunder. These trees, 
when young and flexible, were severed and held open by 
wedges, w hile ruptured children stripped naked were pushed 
through the apertures, under a persuasion that by such a 
process, the poor babes would be cured of their infirmity. 
As soon as the operation was over, the tree in the suflering 
part was plastered with loam, and carefully sw'athcd up. If 
the parts coalesced and soldered together, as usually fell out 
where the feat was ])erformed with any adroitness at aU, the 
party was cured ; but where the clett continued to gape, the 
operation, it was supposed, would prove ineflectual. Having 
occasion to enlarge my garden not long since, 1 cut down 
two or three such trees, one of wdiich did not grow together. 

We have several persons now living in the village, who, 
in their childhood, were supposed to bo healed by this 
superstitious ceremony, derived dowm, perhaps, from our 
Saxon ancestors, who practised it before their conversion to 
Christianity.* 

At the so util corner of the Plestor, or area, near the 


• The popular superstitions extend even to inseete. A woman in my 
neighbourhood told me that she had lost all her hives of bees, because she 
had not tapped at each of tlic hives nheu her pool dear husband died, to 
announce hia death to the bees. It is also a comiiion custom to attach a small 
piece of black cloth or crape in a split stick and to fasten it on a hive 
when the owner has died The author of a Timr in Brittany says, that, “ if 
bees are kept at a house where a marriage feast is celebrated, care is always 
taken to dress up their hives m red, which is done by placing upon them pieces 
of scarlet cloth ; the Bretons imagining that the bees would forsake their 
dwellings if they were not made to participate in the rejoicings of their owners. 
In the like manner they are all put into mourning when a death occurs in 
the family.” — Ed. 
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church, there stood, about twenty years ago, a very Oid, 
grotesque, hollow pollard-ash, which for ages had been 
looked on with no small veneration as a shrew-ash. Now, a 
shrew-ash is an ash whose twigs or branches, when gently 
applied to the limbs of cattle, will immediately relieve the 
pains which a beast suffers from the running of a shrew- 
mouse over the part affected for it is supposed that a 
shrew-mouse is oi so baneful and deleterious a nature, that 
wherever it creeps over a beast, be it liorse, cow, or sheep, 
the suffering animal is afflicted with cruel anguish, and 
threatened with the loss of the use of the limb. gainst 
this accident, to which they were continually liable, our pro- 
vident forefathers always kept a shrew-ash at hand, wfflieh, 
when once medicated, would maintain its virtue for ever. A 
shrew-ash was made thus :t — Into the body of the tree a 
deep hole was bored with an auger, and a poor devoted 
shrew-mouse was thrust in alive, and jdugged in, no doubt, 
with several quaint incantations, long since forgotten. As 
the ceremonies neci'ssary for such a consecration are no 
longer understood, all succession is at an (Uid, and no such 
tree is known to exist in the manor or hundred. 

As to that on the Flestor, 

The late vicar stubb’d and burnt it,” 

when he was way-warden, regardless of the remonstrances of 
the hy-standers, who interceded in vain for its preservation, 
urging its powder and efficacy, and alleging that it had been 

“ Religione patrum niultos servata per annog.” 

With revei’ontial awe pre.scrved for years. 


* They were supposed, also, to be particularly injurious to horses. “When 
a horse m the fields happened to he suddenly 8ei7cd with anything like a 
numbness in his legs, he was immediately judged by tlie old pei-sons to be 
either planet-struck, or shrew-struck. The mode of yure which they pre- 
scribed, and which they considered in all cases as infallible, was to drag the 
animal through a piece of bramble that grew at both ends ” — Bingley’s 
Memoirs of British Quadrupeds. — Cats will kill bIucm^b, but will not eat 
them. — W. J. 

•f For a similar practice, see Plot’s Staffordshire, 
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LETTEE LXXI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Sklbohne, Feb. 7, 1776- 

Bear Sir, — Tn heavy fogs, on elevated situations especially, 
trees are perfect alembics ; and no one that has not attended 
to such matters can imagine how much water one tree will 
distil in a niglit’s time, by condensing the vapour, which 
trickles down the twigs and boughs, so as to mahe the 
ground below qinte in a lloat. In Newlon-lane, in October, 
1775, on a misty day, a particular oak in leal’ dropped so fast 
that the cart-v ay stood in puddles, and the ruts ran with 
water, though the ground in gcmual was dusty. 

In some of our smallm* islands in the Wt'st Indies, if 1 
mistake not, there are no s[)rmgs or rivers ; but the people 
are supplied with that necessary element, water, merely by 
the dripping of some larg(‘ tall trees, which, standing in the 
bosom of a mountain, keep their licads constantly enveloped 
with fogs and clouds, from which they dispense- their kindly, 
never-ceasing moisture ; and so render those districts 
habitable by condensation alone. 

Trees in leaf have such a vast proportion more of surface 
than those that are naked, that, in theory, their condensa- 
tions should greatly CAcei'd those that are stripped of their 
leaves ; hut, as the former imbibe also a great quantity of 
moisture, it is difficult to say which drip most : but this I 
know, that deciduous trees, that are entwined with much 
ivy, seem to distil the greatest quantity Ivy leaves are 
smooth, and thick, and cold, and therefore condense very 
fast ; and besides, evergreens imbibe very little.* These 

• It has boon supposed tliat trees, by condensing the moisture of the an 
in foggy weather, niateiially affect the tbinate, and that thickly wooded 
rouiitries must iicccssanly be colder and more humid than naked savannahs. 
Then; can be little doubt that such is tbe case. When some North American 
Indians made the diseoveiy that the wild cattle of the piaines got amidst the 
•moke of a burning forest to drive away the flies, they set fire to large tracts 
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facts may furnish the intelligent with hints concerning what 
sorts of trees they should plant round small ponds that they 
would wish to be perennial; and show them how advan- 
tageous some trees are in preference to others. 

Ihees perspire profusely, condense largely, and check eva- 
poration so much, that woods are always moist ; no wonder, 
therefore, that they contribute much to pools and streams. 

That trees are great promoters of lakes and rivers appears 
from a well-known fac-t in ISorth Anu'rica; for, since the 
woods and forests have been grubbed and cleared, all bodies 
of water are much diminislu'd; so that some streams that 
were very considerable a century ago will not now drive a 
common mill * Besides, most woodlands, Ibrests, and chases, 
with us, abound with pools and morasses, no doubt for the 
reason given above. 

To a thinking mind, few phenomena arc more strange 
than the state of little ponds on the summits of chalk hills, 
many of whicli are ii('V(*r dry in the most trying droughts of 
summer; — on chalk hills, 1 say, Ix'causc in many rocky and 
gravelly soils springs usually hri'iik out pretty liigli on the 
sides of elevated grounds and mountuins ; but no person 
acquainted vtith chalky districts will allow that they ever saw 
springs in such a soil hut in valleys and bottoms, since the 
waters of so jicrvious a stratum as chalk all lie on one dead 
level, as well-diggers have assurial me again and again. 

Xow, \\e have many sueli little round ponds in this dis- 
trict ; and one in particular on our shee[)-down, three 
hundred feet above my bouse, wbieb, though never above 
three feet deep in the middle, and not more than thirty feet 
in diameter, and containing perhaps not more than two or 
three hundred hogshtuds of water, yet never is known to 
fail, though it affords drink for three humffed or four liundred 
sheep, and for at least twenty head of large cattle besides. 
This pond, it is true, is overhung with two moderate beeches, 
that, doubtless, at times afford it much supply ; but then we 
have others as small, that, without the aid of trees, and in 

in order the moie readily to destroy the buflFaloes. The consequence was that 
light and air penetrated the foicets, the snow melted rapidly, and it has 
inatenallv altered the climate of the vast regions of Noith iVmerica. 800 
Si a Francis Head’s Emigrant . — Ed. 

* Vide Kalh’s Travels to North America. 
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spite of evaporation from sun and wind, and perpetual con- 
sumption by cattle, yet constantly maintain a moderate 
share of water, without overflowing in the wettest seasons, 
as they would do if supplied by springs. By my journal of 
May, 1775, it appears that “the small and even considerable 
ponds on the vales are now dried up, while the small ponds 
on the very tops of hills are but little afiected.” Can this 
difference be accounted for from evaporaiion alone, which 
certainly is more prevahmt in bottoms ? or rather have not 
those eh'vated pools some unnoticed recruits, which in the 
night-time counterbalance the waste of the day, without 
which the cattle alone must soon exhaust them ? And here 
it wall be necessary to entcm more minutely into the cause. 
Dr. Hales, in his Vegeiahlr SiaUca, advances, from experi- 
ment, tliat “ the moist('r the earth is, the more dew falls on 
it in a night ; and more than a double quantity of dew falls 
on an e(]ual surface of moist eartli.” Heru'c wm see that 
waiter, by its coolness, is enabled to assinnlale to itself a 
large quantity of moisture nightly by condensation ; and 
that the air, wlien loadial wuth fogs and vajiours, and even 
with cofiioiiH d(‘w\s, <‘an alone advance a considerable and 
never-fading n'souree. Persons t hat, are much abroad, and 
travel early and late, such as shejiherds, fishermen, &c., can 
tell what jirodigious fogs prcnail in tlie night on elevated 
downs, even in the hottest parts of summer ; and how' niucli 
the surfaces of tilings are drencluai by tliose swimming 
vapours, though to tlie senses all the wdiile little moisture 
seems to fall. 


LETTEJt LXXII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, April 3, 177(J. 
Deab Sir, — Monsieur ITerissant, a Ereneh anatomist, semns 
persuaded that be has discovered the reason wdiy cuckoos * 
do not hatch their own eggs ; the impeditnciit, he supposes, 


The cuckoo h the l.irgest of insectivoroua birds, and must i-equiie a great 
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arises from tlie internal structure of tlieir parts, which inca- 
pacitates them for incubation. According to this gentleman, 
the crop, or craw, of a cuckoo, does not lie before the 
sternum at the bottom of the nock, as in the gallincB^ 
colnmbcB, &c., but immediately behind it, on and over the 
bowels, so as to make a large protuberance in the belly.* 

Induced by this assertion, we procured a cuckoo ; and, 
cutting open the breast-bone, and exposing ihe intestines to 
sight, found the crop lying as mentioned above. This 
stomach was largo and round, and stuffed hard, lilie a pin- 
cushion, with food, which, upon nice examination, we found 
to consist of various insects, sucli as small scarabs, spiders, 
and dragon-flies — the last of i\hich we liave seen cuckoos 
catcliing on the wing, as they were just emerging out of the 
aurelia state. Among this farrago also were to be seen 
maggots, and many seeds whicii belonged either to goose- 
berries, currants, cranberries, or some such fruit ; so that 
these birds apparently subsi.st on insects and fruits ; nor was 
there the least appearance of bones, fc'atlu'rs, or fur, to sup- 
port the idle notion of their bi'ing birds of prev.f 

The sternum in this bird seemed to us to be remarkably 
short, betwei'u which and tlu' anus lay the crop, or craw, 
and immediately behind that the bowels, against the back- 
bone. 

It must be allowed, as this anatomist observes, that the 
crop.J placed just below the bowels, must, especially wdieii 
fuU, be in a very uneasy situation duriug the business of 

qviautity of food ; to obtain 'wlmdi tlic} must, like the swallow, be in constant 
Bcaicb of It If they sat on then eptfs, thercfoie, how is tins necessary supply 
to he obtained The eggs would he chilled while they were on the 
wiriff. — K d. 

* Histoirc de V Academic Jloj/ale, 1752. 

t When these birds have fed inuth on sonic of the l.iri'e hairy e.aterpillars 
so common on the northein inuns, tlie stomach becomes filled and coated with 
the shoit hail 8, which may have assisted in laising the opinion that they feed 
on small animals — W. J. 

“The cuckoo,” Mi. Owen says, “has no true crop, and the situation of 
its provcnticiilus does not differ from that of other scatisorial birds ; the 
ORRophagus descends along the posterior or dorsal jiait of the thoiax, inclining 
to the side, and, when opposite to the lower inaigin of the left lung, it 
begins to expand into the glandular eavity or provcnticuliis. The gizzard, 
which is neither large or strong, is in immediate contact with the abdominal 
parietes, not separated from them by an intervening stratum of intestines 
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mcubation ; yet the test will he, to examine whether birds 
that are actually known to sit for certain, are not formed in 
a similar manner. This inquiry I proposed to myself to 
make with a fern-owl, or goat-sucker, as soon as opportunity 
offered ; because, it' their information proves the same, the 
reason for incapacity in the cuckoo will be allowed to have 
been taken up somewhat hastily, 

Not long after, a fern-owl was procured, which, from its 
habits and shape, we Bus])ected miglit resemble the cuckoo 
in its internal construction. Nor were our suspicions ill 
grounded ; for, upon tlie dissection, ihe crop, or craw, also 
lay behind the sternum, imnu'diately on tlie viscera, between 
them and the skin of the belly. It was bulky, and stuffed 
hard with large phaJ<rnco, moths of several sorts, and their 
eggs, w’hich, no doubt, had been forced out of these insects 
by the action of swallowing. 

Now, as it appears that this bird, which is so well known 
to practise incubatiou, is formed in a similar manner with 
cu(^ 008 , Monsieur Jlerissant’s conjecture that cuckoos are 
incapable of incubation from tlie disposition of their intes- 
tines, seems to fall to the ground ; and we are still at a loss 
for the cause of that strange and singular peculiarity in the 
instance of the cuculus canorus. 

AVe found the case to be the same with the ring-tail 
liawk, in respect to formation ; and, as far as I can recollect, 
with the swift; and probably it is so with many more sorts 
of birds that are not grain vorous. 


LETTEE LXXIir. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selboune, April 29, 1770 
Deae Sie, — On August the 41h, 1775, we surprised a large 
viper, which seemed very heavy and bloated, as it lay in the 
grass, basking in the sim. When w^e came to cut it up, we 
found that the abdomen w^as crowded with young, lifteen in 


but tliifi position cannot be supposed to interfere with the power of incuba- 
tion, since it occurs also m other birds that do incubate, as tiic owl and 
CaryocatacUi." 
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number ; the shortest of which measured full seven inches, 
and were about the size of full-grown earth-worms. ' This 
little fry issued into the world with the true viper spirit 
about them, showing great alertness as soon as disengaged 
from the belly of the dam : they twisted and wriggled about, 
and set themselves up, and gaped very wide when touched 
wdth a stick, showing manifest tokens of menace and defi- 
ance, though as yet they had no manner of fangs that we 
could litid even with the help of our glasses. 

To a thinking mind, nothing is more wonderful than that 
earlv instinct which impre^ssos young animals with the notion 
of ttc situation of their natural weapons, and of using them 
properly in their own defence, even before those weapons 
subsist or art' formed. Thus a young cock will 8j)ar at his 
adversary before his spurs are grown, and a calf or lamb 
will push with their heads before their horns are sprouted. 
Ill the same manner did these young adders attempt to bite 
before their fangs were in being. The dam, however, was 
furnished with very fornmlahh' ones, which we lifted u]> (for 
they fold down when not used), and cut them oif with the 
point of our scissors. 

There w'as lilXle room to suppose that this brood had ever 
been in the open air before,* and that they w'ei’o taken in 
for refuge, at the month of the dam, when slu' pfuceived 
that danger was approaching; hecanso then, probably, ve 
should have found them somewhere in the neek, and not m 
the abdomen. 


* The very cirouinstanrc \\h)rli ]\Ir. Wlnte nioiitioiis, of the yonug vipers 
being fully seven Indies in length, piovcs that they had been in the open air 
before, as they h.ive been known to leave the stoniach of iho dam when they 
have been fiotn one to two inclies in length. From various tarts commu- 
nicated to me tiy vi]»er-calcher8 and others, I ran have no doubt but that the 
young vipers, when .alarmed, take refuge iii the inside of the parent, wh* 
extends her month loi tin jnnpose. — Kn, 
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LETTER LXXIV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Casteation lias a strange effect : it emasculates both man, 
beast, and bird, and brings them to a near resemblance of 
the other sex. Thus, eunuchs have smooth unmuscular 
arms, thighs, and legs ; and broad hips, and beardless china, 
and squeaking voices. Gelt stags and bucks have hornless 
heads,* like hinds and does, Tims wetliers have small 
horns, like ewes ; and oxen large bent horns, and hoarse 
voices when they low, like cows : lor bulls have short straight 
boras ; and though they mutter and grumble in a deep 
tremendous tone, yet they Ioav in a shrdl high key. Capons 
have small combs and gills, and look pallid about the head 
like pullets; they also walk without any parade, and hover 
chickens like hens. Barrow-hogs have also small tusks, 
like sows. 

Thus far it is plain, that the deprivation of masculine 
vigour puts a stop to the growth of those parts or appendages 
that are looked upon as its insignia. But the ingenious 
Mr. Lisle, in his book on hiisbandr} , carries it much ffirtlier ; 
for he says that the loss of those insignia alone has some- 
times a strange effect on the ability itsell*. lie had a boar 
BO fierce and venereous that, to prevent mischief, orders were 
given for his tusks to b(' broken off. No sooner had the 
beast suffered this injury than his powers forsook him, and 
he neglected those females to whom before he was passion- 
ately attached, and from whom no fences could restrain 
him.t 

* This IS not the case if the spermatic cord has been separated. It equally 
emasculates the animal, but the horns remain as before the opeiation — Ko 

I apprehend this rcinaik to be erroneous, as 1 have known the tusks of 
many dangeious boars sawn off, for b.ifety, without any such consequence 
following. I have seen them, liowever, no longei able to command the 
monopoly of the sows, as the young hoars were no longer afiaid of them. 
— Mr. Sells. 
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LETTEB LXXV. 

TO THE SAME. 

The natural term of a hog’s life is little known, and the 
reason is plain — because it is neither profitable nor conve- 
nient to keep that turbulent animal to the full extent of its 
time ; however, mj neighbour, a man of substance, who had 
no occasion to study every bttle advantage to a nicety, kept 
a half-bed Bantam sow, who was as tliick as she was long, 
and whose belly swept on the ground, till she was advanced 
to her seventeenth year; at which period, she showed some 
tokens of age by the decay of her teeth, and the declme of 
her fertility. 

Eor about ten years, this prolilic mother produced two 
litters in the year, of about ten at a time, and once above 
tw'onty at a littor; but, as there were near double the 
number of pigs to tliat of teats, many died. Erom long 
experience in tlie world, this female was grown very sagacious 
and artful. Whtai she found occasion to converse with a 
boar, she used to open all tlio intirvening gates, and march, 
by herself, up to a distant farm whore oiu' was kept ; and, 
when her purpose was served, would return by the same 
means. At the age of about fifteen, her litters began to be 
reduced to four or hvo ; and such a litter she exhibited when 
in her fatting-pen. Shi* proved, when fit, good bacon, juicy 
and tender ; the rind, or sward, was remarkably thin. At 
a moderate computation, she was allowed to have been the 
fruitful parent of three hundred jiigs — a prodigious instance 
of fecundity in so large a quadruped! She was killed in 
spring, 1775. 
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LETTEE LXXVI. 

TO THE SAME. 

, Selborne, May 9, 1776. 

“ Adniorunt ubcra tigice.” 

Deae Sir, — We have remarked in a former letter how much 
incongruous animals, in a lonely state, may bo attached to 
each other from a spirit of sociality ; m this, it may not be 
amiss to recount a different motive, which has been known 
to create as strange a fondness. 

My friend had a little helpless leveret brought to him, 
which the servants fed i\ith milk in a spoon, and about the 
same time, his cat kittimed, and the young were dispatched 
and buried. The hare was soon lost, ami supposed to be 
gone the way of most foundlings, to l>e killed by some dog 
or cat. However, in about a fortniglit, as the master was 
sitting in his garden, in the dusk of the evening, be observed 
his cat, with tail erect, trotting towards him, and calling with 
little short inward notes of complacency, such as they use 
towards thmr kittens, and something gamboling after, which 
proved to be the leveret that tlu' cat had suppiwted w ith her 
milk, and continued to supjiort with great affection.* 


* About two veins since, .it n cottai’s bouse in Aiinanilali , Dunifries-fclinc, 
a litter of jugs by some areideiit lost then niotlui , at tlie sanie time apnintei 
bitch bappcned to pup, and the puppies sulleriiig the lotiomnum to most such, 
their pl.iee was supplied bv the jugs, wbicli weie v\ell and aficctionately nursed 
by then fostei-paient. — W^ ,T., 

It has been most beautitully and providentially oideied that the proeess of 
suckling their young is as pleasuiablc to the parent animal, as it is essential te 
the support of the infant progeny. The inamnur- of animals become painful 
when over distended with milk. Diawing oft that Hu id removes positive 
uneasiness, and affords positive jileasure The nipple, previously soft .and 
flaccid, becomes, on the young beginning to suck, cnlaiged, Hun, and erect, and 
the flowing of the milk is accompanied by an exquisitely pleasing sensation. 
The nipple is highly organised, and becomes enlarged on application of slight 
fnction, and by a kind of spasmodic action will sometimes throw out tlm 
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Thus was a graminivorous animal nurtured by a carnivorous 
and predaceous one ! 

Why so cruel and sanguinary a beast as a cat, of the fero- 
cious genus of fslia^ the murium leo, “the lion of mice,” as 
Linnaeus calls it, should be affected with any tenderness 
towards an animal which is its natural prey, is not so easy 
to determine. 

This strange affection probably was occasioned by that 
desiderium, those tender maternal feelings, which the loss of 
her kittens had awakened in her breast ; and by the com- 
placency and ease she derived to lierself from procuring her 
teats to be dravm, which were too much distended with 
milk ; till, from habit, she became as much delighted with 
this foundling, as if it had been her real offspring. 

This incident is no bad solution of that strange circum- 
stance which grave historians, as well as the poets, assert, 
of exposed children being sometimes nurtured by female 
wild beasts that probably had lost their young. For it is 
not one whit more marvellous that Romulus and Remus, in 
their infant state, should bo nursed by a she-wolf, than that 
a poor little sucking leveret should be fostered and cherished 
by a bloody grimalkin. 


LETTER LXXVII. 

TO THE SA.ME 

Selbornk, May 20, 1777. 
Deab 8ik, — Lands that are subject to frequent inundations 
are always poor ; and, probably, the reason may be, because 
the worms are drowned. The most insignificant insects and 
reptiles are of much more consequence, and have much more 
influence in the economy of Nature, than the incurious are 
aware of ; and are mighty in their effect, from their minute- 
ness, which renders them less an object of attention ; and 


milk in jets. I once saw a young panther suckled by a bitch, and last year 
I had a kitten who was often to be seen sucking a spaniel bitch. Many 
other instances might be brought forward. — E d. 
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their numbers and fecundity. Earth-worms, though, in 
arpearauce a small and despicable link in the chain of 
"tsature, yet, if lost, would make a lamentable chasm.* For 
to say nothing of half the birds, and some quadrupeds, 
whicli are almost entirely support.ed by them, worms seem 
to be the great promoters of vegetation, which would proceetl 
but lamely without them, by boring, perforating, and loosen- 
ing the soil, and rendering it pervious to rains and the fibres 
of plants, by drawing straws and stalks of leaves into it ; 
and, most of all, by throwing up such infinite numbers of 
1 Limps of I'arth, called worm-casts, Avhich being their excre- 
ment, is a fine manure for grain and grass. t AVorms pro- 

* The following interesting aoronnt of tlio earth-worm was rominunKiited 
to me by an intelligent coirespomli nl • — “On Tuesday night, Fcbi\iiu\ .‘lid, 
1836 , we had tlie dc'cpest snow whidi h.as f.illen foi tlie winter, though in>i 
to he compared witli what fell in tlie wo^t, and iii othei parts of Engluiid 
As on other ooiasions wo obsciwtd tlie bhaikbirds and tlirushes drawing up to 
the house, and cowering as if to give notu e ot a (oining stonii. On the 
following moi ning, on looking out ol window we noticed an unusual appear- 
ance. At fiist sight It seemed as it the niiMillied snow had many little twuis 
or sticks scattcu d all o»(i iN suil.ice Oii clovu iii'-pedion ii piovcd that 
nnniheis of laige eailli-woinis were wiithnig «ii the hue of the snow, and 
they furnished a rich repast for the buds to bie.ikfast on, so that soim of our 
usual visitors forsook their crumbs under the veiatid.ih. Wliat circumstaTices 
can have induced tlu^se eaith-worms to letive iheir holes and to be found in 
such an uncorigonial station, we C'limot imagine Perhaps, us the evening was 
mild and moist they inav have sallnd forth, and the snow, coming siuldeiilv, 
may have prevented then finding the ir wav to tluii homes. But wliv mount 
to tlie surface and expose themselves to ceitain death ' Tlie ncolleetioii of 
this phenomenon is still flesh in oni nicnioiies, and when I leeulled it to a 
sister who was willi ns, she spoke of it with di'-guvt, as like a Liver of flesh 
upon the snow. But J have iicvei had the » .lu-es < learl v e.xphiniid, noi am 
I sufficiently acquainted with the liabits of eaith-woims to do so As lar as 
I have obseived they never le.ive then holes, unless something is the m.attei. 
You have piobahly observed on a mild moist evening, when they bask on 
the turf, and dart into tlien holes with infinite vivaeitv, that they .liwavs 
lotain ])08sts6ion at one extieinilv I have found that if 1 have snatched 
ono fioni his luvld, I eould not lestorc it ag.un. The poor creatuie was quite 
lost, and could neither find his way home himself or be leplaced in n by me. 
Am I riglil 111 supposing tlnat they never voluntarily leave then holes Or 
do they w'ander forth in the depth of the mght, and in the c.ase described 
above, were tliey excluded by the sudden fall of snow and change of tem- 
peratme ? ” — Ed. 

+ The luns, also, made by worms in the earth, enables the water to per- 
colate to the roots of wheat and other grain. Worm-casts, when collected 
are an excellent soil for in.in) floweis, such as carnations, pinks, &.c. — E d. 
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bably provide new soils for hills and slopes where the rain 
washes the earth away ; and they alfect slopes, probably, to 
avoid being Hooded. Gardeners and fariners express their 
detestation of worms the former, because they render their 
walks unsightly, and make them much work : and the latter, 
because, as they think, worms eat their green com. But 
these men would hud, that the earth without worms would 
soon become cold, hard-bound, and void of fermentation ; 
and, consequently, st(‘rile : and, besides, in favour of worms, 
it should he hinted, tliat green corn, jilants and dowers arc 
not so much injured by them as by many species of coleoptera 
(scarabs), and tipula^ (long-legs), in their larva or grub-state; 
and by unnoticed myriads oi‘ small shell-less snails, called 
slugs, which sih'iitly and nTqiercept ihly make amazing havoc 
in the Held and gardon.t 

These hints \\e tliink ])roper to throw out, in order to set 
the inquisitive and discerning to work 

A good monograpliy of worms would afford much enter- 

* We are imlebted to CIkiiIch D.iixmii, Iw)., tor u loin.ii Ijahle and inteicst- 
insr ineiiion’ on tiro ol lire car tii-uoi ni, read lx foie the GerdogK.il 

Society. Tlie Moi .ii-( .ists, win* li M) imu li aniio\ tlie g.ndciier bydeloiniiTig 
bis sniootli-sbavcn l.i\\iis. .iic ot no E.niall nn|»ort.iiice to tlic agiicultiinst , and 
tins dospihod cnatuic is not only of gieat sci\i((“ in loosi'ning the; eaitli, anti 
rcndciuig it pcrme.ilde b\ .ut and watci, Imt ih .ilso a most active and povver- 
lul agent in adduKj i<> the ih jdlt ol tin soil, and in tovt'iing < oinp.iralively 
barren tracts with a supeiln i.il l.ivci ol whidc-sonic mould. The a'ltlioi’s 
uttc'ntion was chi et ted liy J\li AVedguood, of Man Thill, StufroidHhiic, to 
scveial fields, sonic ot wlinli h.oi i lew vtai^ htloie hctiicovc'ied with lime, 
and others with huiiit mail .iiid c indi i s. w hit h s'lhstances in evc*ry case are 
now bulled to the depth td '-onic' iiiclits below the tiiif, Justus if, .is thc> 
fai nicis believe, flic p.utnles hid woiUcd themselves down. Allei showing 
the unpossihilitv of this siippo-t d operation, the .uilhoi atTirins that the whole 
is due to the digestive jmxc’ss by winch the < tmiimni e.uth-worni is sup- 
jiortcd; since, on caietully c'X.iiiiimng hetwe en the blade's of glass in the fields 
above-mentioned, he ioiiiid that theie was tcaieclv a sjiaee of two me lies 
squaie without a little- heap ol evlindnc.il t.istingsof wonrib , it hciiig well 
known that woiuis sw.illow the c.irinv matlei, and that having sejiar.itcd the 
serviceable portion, they eject at the mouth ol then Inmows the remairidci in 
little intestine-shaped lieaps. Still inoic' recently Mi.Daiwiii has noticed r 
inoie lemarkable iiistaiire of this kind, in which, in the c our.se of eighty years, 
the earth-worm had covered a field then manured willi mail, with .i bed ot 
earth, averaging thirteen inches in thickness. 

f Farmer Young, of Norton-farm, says, that this spring (1777) about four 
teres of his wheat in one field was entirely destroyed by slugs, which swarmed 
on the blades of corn, and devouied it as last us it sprang. 
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tainment, and information, at the same time ; and would 
open a large and new field in natural history. Worms work 
most in the spring, but by no means lie torpid in the dead 
moiitlis ; arc out every mild night in the wdnter, as any per- 
son may be convinced that will take the pains to examine 
IukS grass plots v ith a candle ; ai’e hermaphrodites, and much 
addicted to venery, and consequently very prolific. 


LETTER LAXA^TI]. 

TO THi: S\1!E. 

Ski.uornf, Noi'. 22, 1777 
Lear 8tr,- -You cannot but remember that the 2Gth and 
27th of last IMarch A\ere very hot days ; so sultry, that every 
body com])lain(Ml. and wen^ ri'slh'ss undi'r tliose sensations to 
which they had not been reconciled ])y gradufil approaches. 

This sudden suinmer-bke hi-at was attended by many sum- 
mer coincidences; lor, on thosi* two days, the thermomeler 
rose to sixty-six in the shade , many species of insects revived 
and came forth; some bees s^yarnl<‘d in this neighbourhood; 
the old tortoise, near licwes, awalomi-d, and came forth out 
of its dormitory; and, wliat is most to my present puiqiose, 
many house-swallows ap]K‘ared, and were very alert in many 
places, and partieularly at Cobham, in Surrey. 

But as that short warm ])er}od was succeeded aswidlas 
preceded by harsh, siwere A\e.ither, with frequent frosts and 
ice, and cutting winds, the insects withdrew, the tortoise 
retired again into the ground, and the swallows were seen 
no more until the lOth of April, when the rigour of the 
spring abating, a softer season l)egan*to prevail. 

Again, it appears by my journals for many years past, that 
house-martins retire, to a bird, about the beginning of Octo- 
ber ; so that a person not very observant of such matters 
would conclude that they had taken their last farcw'cll ; but 
then it may be seen in my diaries, also, that considerable 
flocks have discovered themselves again in the first w eek of 
^November, and often on tlite fourth day of that mouth, only 
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for one day ; and that not as if they were in actual migra- 
tion, but playing about at their leisure, and feeding calmly, 
as if no enterprise of moment at all agitated their spirits. 
And this was the case in the beginning of this very montli ; 
for, on the 4th of November, more than twenty house- 
martins, which, in appearance, had all departed about the 
7tli of October, were seen again, for that one morning only, 
sporting between my fields and the Hanger, and feasting on 
insects which swarmed in that shelten'd district. The pre- 
ceding day was wet and blustering, but the fourth was dark, 
and mild, and soft, the wind at south-west, and the thermo- 
meter at 58i, a pitch not common at that season of the year. 
Moreover, it may not he amiss to add in this place, that 
wlnmevcr the thermometiT is above r>(t tlie bat comes flitting 
out 111 every autumnal and winter monih. 

From all these circumstances laid togi'ther, it is obvious 
that torpid insects, reptiles, and (juadrup<‘ds, arc awakened 
from their profoundest slumlx'rs by a littU' untimely warmth, 
and, therefor(', that nothing so much promotes this dcatli- 
like stujior as a defect of luait And, farther, it is rcasouabic 
to suppose, that two whoh' sjiccii's, or at haist many indivi- 
duals of these two sjicch's of llritisli Iiinmilnies, do never 
leave tliis island at all, but partake of the same benumbed 
state; for we cannot supjiose that, after a month’s absence, 
house-martins can return fi-om southern rcmoiis to appear 
for one morning m November, or that house-swallow’s should 
leave the districts of Africa to enjoy, in Alarch, the transient 
summer of a couple of days 


LETTER LXXIX 

TO THE SAME. 

SiiLBORNF, Jan. R, 1778. 
Deae Sie, — There was in this little village several years ago, 
a miserable pauper wdio from liis birth was afllicted with 
a leprosy, as far as we are aw'are, of a, singular kind, since it 
aftected onlv the palms of his liafids and the soles of his feet. 
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This scaly eruption usually broke out twice in the year, at 
the spring and fall ; and Dy peeling away left the skin so 
thin and tender that neither his hands nor his feet were able 
to perform their functions ; so that the poor object was half 
his time on crutches, incapable of employ, and languish- 
ing in a tiresome state of indolence and inactivity. His 
habit was lean, lank, and cadaverous. In this sad pKght he 
dragged on a miserable existence, a burden to himself and 
his parish, which was obbged to support him, tiU he \\as 
relieved by death, at more than thirty years of age. 

Tlie good w'omen, who love to account for every defect in 
children by the doctrine of longing, said that his mother felt 
a violent pro})e7i8ity for oysters, which slie was unable to 
gratify, and that the black rougli scurf on liis hands and 
feet were tlic shells of that fisli. We knew his parents, 
neither of whom were lepers ; his father, in particular, hved 
to be far advanced in y^ars. 

In all ages, the lejirosy has made dreadfid havoc among 
mankind. Israelites sc(mi to have been greatly afflicted 

with it from t/ho most remote times, as appears from the 
y)eculiar and r('peated injunctions given them m the Levitical 
law.* IN or was the rancour of this foul disorder much abated 
in the last jieriod of tluar commonwealth, as may be seen in 
many passages of the New Testament 

Some ('enturies ago, this horrible distemper prevailed all 
over Europe ; and our forefatliers wero by no means exempt, 
as appears by the largo yirovisioii made for objects labouring 
under this calamity, d’here was an ]iOHy)ital for female 
h'pers ill the dioeese of Lincoln, a noble one near Durham, 
three iu London and Southw'ark, and perhajis many more in 
or near our great towns and cities, hlorcover, some crownied 
heads, and other wealthy and charitable personages, be- 
(jueathed large legacies to such poor people as languished 
under this hopeless iiilirmity. 

It must, therefore, iii tliese days he to a humane and 
tliinking person a matter of equal wonder and satisfaction 
w hen he contemplates how^ nearly this pest is eradicated, and 
observes that a leper is now a rare sight. Tie will, more- 
over, when engaged in such a train of thought, naturally 


See Leviticue, chap xiii. and xiv. 
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inquire for the reason. This happy change, perhaps, may 
have originated and been continued from the much smaller 
quantity of salted meat and fish now eaten in these kingdoms 
— from the use of linen next the skin — from the plenty of 
better bread — and from the profusion of fruits, roots, 
legumes, and greens, so common in every family. Three or 
four centuries ago, before there vere any enclosures, sown 
grasses, field fairmps, or held carrots, or hay, all the cattle 
that had grown fat m summer, and wert' not killed for 
winter use, wt're turned out soon after Michaelmas to shift 
as they could through the ilcad mouths so that no fresh 
meat could be had in wintia* or spring lienee the marvel- 
lous account of the vast stores of saked flesh found in tlie 
larder of the ehh'st Spcmem%*^ iii the days of Edward the 
Second, even so late in the sjiring as the bd of May. It was 
from magazines hlu' these that the turbulent barons supported 
in idleness their riotous swarms of ri'taux'rs, ready for any 
disorder or miscliiid*. Hut agrieiilture has now arrived at 
sucli a pitch of ])erf('etiou, that our best and fattest meats are 
killed in the winter; ami no man nei'ds (‘at salted flesh, 
unless he prefer it, that has money to buy fresh. 

One cause of this distemper might be, no doubt, the 
quantity of wn'tehed fresh and salt fish consumed by the 
commonalty at all seasons, as well as in laml, which our 
poor now would hardly he persuaded to foueh. 

The use ol' linen changes, shifts or shirts, in the room of 
sordid or filthy \voollen, long vorii next the skin, is a matter 
of neatness com])aratively modern, but must ])rove a great 
means of preventing eutaiuams ads At this very time, 
woollen instead of linen prevails among the poorer Welsh, 
vho are subject to foul ernptioiih 

The ])]('nty of good vlieaten bread that now is found 
among all ranks of ])eo])le in the south, instead of that miser- 
able sort which usi‘d in eld days to be made of barhy or 
beans, may contribute not a little to the sweetening their 
blood, and correcting fheir juices; for the inhabitants of 
mountainous districts to this day are still liable to the iteii 
and other cutaneous disorders, from a wretchedness and 
poverty of diet. 

* ‘Viz. six hundred bacons, cightv carcasses of beef, and six hundred 
muttons. 
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As to the produce of a garden, every middled-aged person 
of observation may perceive, within his own memory, botli 
in town and country, how vastly the consumption of 
vegetables is increased. G-reen stalls in cities now support 
multitudes in a comfortable state, while gardeners get for- 
tunes. Every decent labourer also has Ins garden, wliich is 
half his support, as wudl as liis didigbt ; and common farmers 
provide plenty of beaus, peas, and gretms, for 1 heir hinds to 
eat with their bacon ; and tliosc feu lliat do not are di'spised 
for their sordid jiarsimony, and looked igioii as it'gardh'ss of 
the W'olfare of their dejiendents. Potatoes have prevailed 
in this little di^tr]et, by nu'aus of premiums, within ttu'se 
twenty years only, and ari' iniieh (‘steemed hm’i! now by the 
lioor, wdio would scarce have ventured to tasie tliem iii the 
last reign. 

Our tSaxoii ancestors (-('rtainly had some sort of eabbnge. 
because they call the month of Ikdiruaiy sprout -calc : hut 
long afti'r their days th«' cultivatKm of gardims was little 
attended to. The religious, bidug men of k'isure, aiidlu'Cp- 
iug up a constant eorn'spomhmei' with Italy, were the tirst 
people among us who had gardims and fruit-irec's m any 
perfection, within the walls of their ahbi'^s* and priories. 
The barons ni'gleeted every jmrsuit that did not lead to war, 
or tend to tlu' ])leasure of tlu' ehasi* 

It was not till gentlemen took uj) the study of liorl iculture 
themselves that the kiiowhalgi' of gardening made such liasty 
advances. Lord tkibham, Jiord 11a, and ]\lr. AValier, of 
Beao'onsfield, w ere some of tlie lirsl pi'ojde of rank that pro- 
moted the elegant science oi‘ ornamenting, w ithout despis- 
ing the superintimdeuce of the kitchen quarters anil fruit 
walls. 

A remark made by the excidleiit klr Kay in his Tour of 
Europe, at once surprises us, and corrohorati's w hat has been 
advanced above ; for we find him observing, so late as his 
days, that “the Italians use several herbs for sallets, which 
are not yet, or have not been hut lately used in England, viz. 

* “In monaslertes, the lamp of knowledge tontinned to burn, however 
dinjly. In them, men of business were loiined tor the state Tlic ait of 
writing was cultivated by the monks; they vicre the only profinents in 
mechanics, gardenimj, and architecture.” — Sec Dalrymple’s Annals oj 
Scotland. 
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sellert (celery), which is nothing else but the sweet small- 
age, the young shoots whereof, with a little of the head of 
the root cut off, they cat raw with oil and pepper.” And 
further, he adds, “ cui'led endive blanched is much used 
beyond seas, and for a raw sallet, seemed to excel lettuce 
itself.” Now this journey w^as undertaken no longer ago 
than in the year 16()3. 


LllTTEK hXXX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Feb. 12, 1778. 

“ Foite puer, coniitnm Bcdurtiis ab ngttiine fido, 

Di\criit, ocquib aiU'Bt ^ et, .ulcsl, lespoiiderat echo. 

IIic stiijK't , iitqne aocin pai tes div lait in onines; 

Vote, vein, olaniat inugna. Vouit ilia votanlein.” 

Deah ISm, — In a district so diversihed as this, so full of 
hollow vales and hanging woods, it is no woiuKt that echoes 
should abound. IMany w(' have discovered, that ri'turn the 
cry of a pack of dogs, the notes of a hunting horn, a tunable 
ring of bells, or the iiudody of birds, very agreeably ; but w e 
w'ere still at a loss for a polysyllabical articulate echo, tiU 
a young geiithmian, who had parted from his company in a 
summer evening walk, and was callnig after them, stumbled 
upon a very curious one in a sjiot where it might least be 
expected. i\t first he was much surprised, and could not be 
persuaded but that he w as mocki^d by some boys ; but, 
repeating his trials in scweral languagi's, and finding his 
respondent to be a very adroit pcdyglot, he then discerned 
the deception. 

This echo, in an evening before rural noises cease, 
would repeat ten syllables most articulately and distinctly, 
especially if quick dactyls were chosen. The la^t syllables of 

“ Tityre, tu patulao recubans ” 

were as audibly and intelligibly returned as the first ; and 
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tliere is no doubt, could trial have been made, but that at 
midnight, when the air is very elastic, and a dead stillness 
prevails, one or two syllables more might have been obtained ; 
but the distance rendered so late an experiment verj" 
inconvenient. 

Quick dactyls, we observed, succeeded best ; for when we 
came to try its powers in slow, heavy, embarrassed spondees 
of* the same number of syllables, 

“ Monstnim horreudum, iiiforiuc, ingcns ” 

we could perceive a return of but four or five. 

All echoes have some one j)lac(‘ to which they are returned 
stronger and more distinct than to any other; and that is 
always the place lliat lies at right angles with the oliject of 
rejiercussion, and is not too mair, nor too far ofl*. Buildings, 
or naked rocks, re-echo much more* articulately than hanging 
woods or vales ; because, in tlic latter, the voice is as it were 
entangled, and embarrassed in the eovert, and weakened in 
the rebound. 

The true object of this echo, as w'c found by various 
experiments, is the stone-built, tiled liop-kiln in Grally Lane, 
which measures in front 40 feet, and from the ground to the 
eaves 12 ft'ct. The true centrum or just distance, 

js one particular spot in tlie King’s hhold, in the path to 
Norehill, on the very brink of the steei) balk above the 
hollow cart-way. In this cast', there is no choice of distance ; 
but the path, by mere contiiigemy, liapjx'iis to be the lucky, 
the identical spot, because the ground rises or falls so imme- 
diately, if the speakc'r either retires or advances, that his 
mouth w'ould at once be above or below' the object. 

We measured this polysyllal)i<*al echo with groat exact- 
ness, and found the distance to fall \ery short of Dr. Plot’s 
rule for distant articulation ; l*or the Doctor, in his History 
of Oxfordshire, allows 120 feet for the return of each syllable 
distinctly ; hence this echo, which gives tmi distinct syllables, 
ought to measure 400 yards, or 120 fc-et to each syllable; 
whereas our distance is only 258 yards, or near 75 feet to 
each syllable. Thus our measure falls short of the Doctor’s 
as five to eight ; but then it must be acknow ledged, that this 
candid philosopher was convinced afterwards, that some 
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latitude must be admitted of in the distance of echoes 
according to time and place. 

When experiments of this sort are making, it should always 
be remembered, that weather and tlie time of day have avast 
influence on an eelio ; for a dull, heavy, moist air deadens 
and clogs the sound ; and hot sunshine renders the air thin 
and weak, and deprives it of all its springiness ; and a nifiling 
wind quite defeats tlie wfiole In a still, clear deivy evening, 
the air is most elastie; and perhaps the later the liour the 
more so, 

Echo has iilwavs been so amusing to the imagination, that 
the poets h;ne personilied her; and in tlu'ir hands she has 
been the occasion of many a beautiful fiction, Nor need the 
gravest man be ashamed to ap])ear iakiMi wiih such a pheno- 
menon, since it may become tlie subject of philosophical or 
mathematical inquirii's. 

One should have imagined that echoes, if not entertaining, 
must at least have been liarmh'ss and inoffensive : yet Virgil 
advances a strange notion, that, they arc injurious to bees. 
After enumerating soini' ])robabU‘ and reasonable annoy- 
ances, such as ])rudeiit uwnei’s would wish far removed from 
their bee-gardens, ho adils, 


*’ Aui ubi oonoiiv.i ]nil.su 

Siixa Bonimt, vociBijur ollcusa, lesultut imago." 

Or wtuae tho lioltow i-odcs omit a Hituucl, 

And Cflioed \oioos troui the elitl's rebound. 

This wild and fanciful assm’tion will hardly he admitted 
by the philosophers of these days, es])eeially as they all now 
seem agreed that insi'cts are not furnished with any organs 
of hearing at all * Bui if it should be urged, that, though 
they cannot hear, yet perhaps they may feel the repercussion 
of sounds, J grant it is ])ossihle they may. Yi^t that thi'se 
impressions are distasteful or hurtful ] deny, because bees, 
in good summers, thrive well in my outlet, w here the echoes 
are very strong ; for this village is another Anathoth, a 

* Bees certainly utter a murmuring sound when their hiv^cs have been 
tapped in the still of the evening us I have frequently asrertained The chiri>' 
ing of the houso-cncket is probably to induce the female to come to it.^ — Kn 
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place of responses, or echoes. Besides, it does not appear 
from experiment that bees are in any way capable of being 
affected by sounds: for 1 have often tried my own with 
a large speaking trumpet held close to their hives, and with 
such an exertion of voice as would have hailed a ship at the 
distance of a mile, and still these insects pursued tlicir various 
employments undisturbed, and a\ itliout showing the least 
sensibility or resentment. 

Some time since its discoiery, this ei-ho is become totally 
silent, the oliject or liop-kiln remains: nor is there any 
mystery in this didect, for tlu' fhdd between is planted as a 
hop-garden, and the voici' of the sjaaiker is totally absorbed 
and lost among the poles and entangled foliagi* of the hops. 
And when tlu' poles ari' rmnoKMl in antuinn, the disappoint- 
ment IS the saiiH' ; because a tall quick-set lualge, nurtured 
up for tlie puipose of .slndtiw tt> tlx' hop-gi-eund, entirely 
interrupts tJii' impulse and iMqiercnsMon of IIh' voice: so 
that, till those ohM ructions arc' remoM'd, no more of its 
garrulity can Ix' cvpi'cti'd. 

Shouid aii\ gmithnnan of tort mu' ihink an (‘c1io in Ids park 
or outlet a pleasant incuhmi, he mighl hiiild one at little or 
no expense, kkir, wheiii'vi'r ho had (x cation i'or a lu'w' barn, 
stable, dog-kennel, or the like slriiclnri', it VNoiild h(' only 
needful to ('ri'ct this building on llu' g(‘ntle decluity of a 
lull, with a like rising iqipositc' to it, at a lew hundred yards 
distance; and ])<Thaps suC(m*s>. might he llu* ('asier insured 
could some canal, lak(' or stnann, int (‘la ( mk' h'rom a siait at 
the phonic ci'iitiag he and his friends might aimis(' i hmnsc'lvcs 
sometimes of an evening with tiu' praMK> ot* this loipiacioua 
nymph; of whose conqihiceiuy and (Ucent reserve, more 
may be said than can witli truth of e\i'ry individual of her 
sex ; since she is 


“ Qu;o iKH- rd'ndr lofinenti. 
prior ip.sa luqui, didicit le^oiidljiiis oclio.” 

Tlic vocal cclio ne’er witliholds reply. 

But ne’er intiudes. 


P.S. The classic reader will, ] trust, pardon the following 
lovely quotation, so finely describing echoes, and so poetically 
accounting for theii* causes from jiopular superstition. 
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Qua) bend quom videos, mtionom reddere possia 
Tuto Ubi atquo aliis, quo pacto per loca sola 
Saxa ptu-eis formas verborum ex ordiue rcUdaut, 

Palaiitois com lies quom raonteis inter opaeos 
Quyonmus, ot maguft dispersos vooo ciemus. 

Sex etiam, aut soptem loca vidi reddero voces 
Unam quom jaceres . ita colics collibus ipsjs 
Verba repulsantes iterabiuit dicta referre. 

Htcc loca capripcdes Satyrus, Nymphasquo teuere 
Finitmn fingunt, ot Fauiios esse loquuntur , 

Quoinim iioctivago sti-epitu, ludoquo jocanti 
Adiirmant volgo taciturna silcntm niiiipi. 

Chordal um quo sonos lien, dulceisque querelas, 

Tibia quas fundit digitis pulsata eaucutum , 

Et genus agncoldm late seiitibcere, (pioui Pan 
Pinoa semiferi capitis \elaiuina quass.ins, 

Unco Slope labro calamos pci cun it hiantcis, 

Fistula silvostiem ne cosset fiuulert' inusain.” 

Lucuktius, lib. iv. 1. 67t} 

This shows thee why, whilst men, through caves and grovea. 
Call their lost fnends, or luoiirn unluqipy loves, 

The pitying rocks, the gioaniiig caves letuin 
Then sad complaints again, and seem to mourn 
This all observe, and 1 myselt have known 
Both rocks and lulls rctui u six wortls for one : 

The* dancing words lioni hill to hill rebound, 

They all leeoivc, and all lestoie the sound 
The vulgar and the ueighbouis think, <ukI tell, 

That then* the Nymjilis and Fauns, and Satyrs dwell . 

And that their wanton sport, their loud doliglit, 

Breaks tlu'ough the quiet bilouce of the night . 

Their music’s softest airs till all the 2 )lajns, 

And mighty P.m dcliglits the lisfnmg swains 
The goat-faced Pan, whose Hocks sccurclj feed; 

With long-hmig lip he blow's his oaken reed 

The horne'd, the li.ill-beast god, when brisk and gay, 

With pme-leaves crowned, juovokes the swains to play. 
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LETTEE LXXXI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selbornk, May 1.3, 177.'!. 
Dear Sir, — Among the many singularities aliending those 
amusing birds, the swifts, 1 am now confirmed in the opiuion 
that we have every year the same number of pairs invariably, 
at least the result of my inquiry has been exactly the same 
for a long time past. The swallows and martins are so 
numerous, and so wddely distributed over the vdlage, that it 
IS hardly possible to recount them ; while the swifts, though 
they do not all build in Ihc churcli, yet so frequently haunt 
it, and play and rendezvous round it, that they are easily 
enumerated. Tlie number tliat 1 constantly lind are t'ight 
pairs, about half of which reside ni the church, and the rest 
in some of the lowest and meanest thatched cottages. Xow, 
as these eight pairs — allowance being made for accidents — 
breed yearly eight pairs more, what becomes annually of this 
increase ? and what determiiu's, every spi-ing, winch pairs 
shall visit us, and re-occiqiy thenr ancient haunts ? 

Ever since I have attended to the subject of ornithology, 
I have alw'ays supposed that the sudden reverse of affection, 
that strange avricrropyi], which immediatidy succei'ds in the* 
feathered kind to the most passionate fondness, is the occa- 
sion of an equal dispersion of birds over the face ol* the earth. 
Without this provision, one favourite district would be 
crowded with inhabitants, w hih' olhers would he destitute' 
and forsaken. Ilut the j)areiit birds seem to maintain 
a jealous superiority, and to oblige' the young to se-ek 
for new abodes ; aiiel tlie rivalry of tlu' males in many 
kinds prevents their crowding the one on 1he e'lther. Wlie- 
ther the swallow's and honse-martins return in the same? 
exact number annually is not easy to say, for reasons given 

* Swifts, swallows, .ami imirlins are peiUaps, fiom their lapul flight, less 
preyed upon than any other small birds Numhers of them undouhtcdlv 
pensh during the progiess of their two annual migrations. — Jin. 
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above ; but it is apparent, as I liave remarked before in my 
JMonographie.s^ that the numbers returning bear no mannei 
of proportion to the numbers retiring. 


LETTER LXXXII. 

TO Tin: SAMi: 

Selborne, Jv/tic 2, 1778. 

Deab Sin, — The slanding ohjeelion to botany has always 
been, that it is a ]>ursnit tliat amuses the faney and exercises 
the memory, Avithout improAing the iiiiiuh or advancing any 
real knowledge ; and, where tlu' science is carried no farther 
than a mere sa stematie clas.sdleation, tlie charge is but too 
true. But the botanist tliat is desirous of Aviping off tins 
aspersion, should la^ by no means eontmit Asitli a list of 
naiiu'S ; he should study ]»hmts ])liilosophically, should iiiA^es- 
tigate the laws t>f V('ge1ation, should examine the poAvers and 
virtues of (dhi'aeious hei'hs, should ])romote their cultivation, 
and graft tlu^ gardeiu'r, the plaiitm*, and the husbandman on 
th(’ phytologist. Xot that system is by any means to be 
thrown asidi' — Asithout sAstem tlie lield of Nature aaouIiI be 
a ])athless Avildcnmess- -but sAslem should be subservient to, 
HOT the main objeet of, ]»ursuit. 

Vegetation is higbly worthy of oiir attention, and in itself 
is of the utmost eoiisequeiua* to mnukiiid, and productive of 
many of the greatest eorulbrts and (deganeies of life. To 
plants Avo OAA'C timber, bread, betr, boueAg wine, oil, liuen, 
eotton, &c.-— Avliat not only .stnmgthens our hearts, and 
exhilarates our spirits, but Avhat secures us from inclemeiuut'S 
of weather, and adorns our persons. Man, in his true stab' 
of nature, seems to be subsisted liy spontaneous vegetation , 
in middle climes, Avliere grasses jireAail, he mixes some 
animal food A\ ith the produce of the field and garden: and 
it IS towards the polar extremes only, that, like his kindred 
bears and wohes, he gorges himself with flesh alone, and is 
driven to what hunger has never been known to compel the 
very beasts — to prey upon bis ow'u species,* 


See the late voyages to the South Seas. 
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The productions of vegetation have had a vast influence 
on the coimnerce of nations, and have been the great pro- 
nioti'rs of navigation, as may be seen in the articles of sugar, 
tea, tobacco, opium, ginseng, betel, pepper, &c. As every 
climate has its peculiar produce, our natural wants bring a 
mutual intercourse : so that by means of trade, each distant 
part is 8uj)p]icd with the growth of every latitude. But, 
without the hnowledge of plants and their culture, we must 
have been content with our hips and haws, without enjoying 
thc‘ delicate fruits of India, and the salutiferous drugs 
of Pern. 

Instead of examining the minute distinctions of every 
various species of each obscure gmuis, the botanist shoiila 
endeavour to make himsidf actpiainted with those tliat are 
useful. You shall see a man n-adily ascertain every herb of 
tlie fl(dd, yet haiaily know wlu'at from liarlcy, or at least 
oiK' sort of wheat or barley from another. 

But of all sorts of vi'getation the gra^si'S seem to be most 
neglected; neitherllu^ farmer nor the gra/ier seem to distin- 
guish the annual from the ])erenniaht Ik' hardy from the tender, 
nor the succulent and nutritive from the dry and juieeless. 

The study of grasses Avoidd hi' of gri'at conseijuence to a 
northerly and graving kingdom d'he botanist that eould 
improve tlie svard of the district vhc'ir lu' lived, would be 
an useful nu'rnber of society . to raise a thick turf on a naked 
soil, would be worth volumes of systematic kuoivledge ; and 
ho would he the hi'st enm men wealth’s man tliat could occa- 
sion the growth of “tvso hlades of grass, where one alone 
was seen before.” 


J.ETTPII J.XXXIJI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Sklborne, July 3, 1778. 

Deab Sib, — In a district so diversifli'd with such a variety 
of hill and dale, aspects and soils, it is no wonder that great 
choice of plants should be found. Chalks, clays, sands, 
Bbeep- walks and downs, bogs, heaths, woodlands, and cham- 
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pai^ fields, cannot but furnish an ample flora. The deep 
rocky lanes abound with filices, and the pastures and moist 
woods fungi. If in any branch of botany we may seem 
to be wanting, it must be in the large aquatic plants, which 
are not to be expected on a spot far removed from rivers, and 
lying up amidst the Inll-coimtry at the spring-heads. To 
enumerate all the plants that have been discovered within 
our limits, would be a needless work ; but a short list of 
the more rare, and the spots where tliey are to be found, may 
neither be unacceptable nor unentertaining. 

llelleborus fwtidas., stinking hellebore, bear’s-foot, or 
setterwort — all over the lligloAood and C'onovcroft-hanger ; 
this continues a great branching plant the winter tlirough, 
blossoming about January, and is very ornamental in shady 
walks and shrubberies, ddie good w'omen give the leaves 
powdered to children troubled wdtli w'orms ; but it is a violent 
remedy, and ought to be administered with caution. 

Hellehorus viridis^ green hellebore — in the deep stony lane, 
on the left hand just htdbre the turning to Norton farm, and 
at the top of Middle Dorton under the edge; this plant dies 
aown to the ground early in autumn, and springs again about 
February, ilowering almost as soon as it. ap])ears above ground. 

Vaccinium oxgcoccus, cri'i'ping bilberries, or cranberries — 
in the bogs of lliii’s ])()n(l, 

Vacciniiun inyrtiUus, wliortle, or bilberries — on the dry 
hillocks of W oliner Forest ; 

Drosera rotundifoUa, round-leaved sundmv — in the bogs 
of Bm’s'pond ; 

Drosera longifuliaf long-leaved sundew^ — in tlio bogs of 
Bin’s -pond. 

Gomarum palustrc, purple comarum, or marsh cinque-foii 
— in the bogs of Biii’s-pond. 

Hypericum androsermum, Tutsan, St. John’s wmrt — in the 
stony, hollow lanes ; 

Vinca minor., less periwinkle — in Selborne-lianger and 
Shrub-w'ood ; 

Monatropa hypopithys, yellow^ monotropa, or bird’s-nest — 
in Selbome-hauger under the shady beeches, to wdiose roots 
it seems to be parasitical — at the north-west end of the 
Hanger ; 

* Should this not have been Drosera Anplica f — W. J 
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Chlora perfoliata, JBlackstonia perfoliata, Hudsoni^ perfo 
liated yellow- wort — on the banks in the King’s Eield ; 

IBaria quadrifolia^ herb Paris, true love, or ono-berry — 
in the Church-litten coppice ; 

Chrysosplenium oppositifolitm, opposite golden saxifrage 
— in the dark and rocky hollow lanes ; 

Gentiana amarella, autimmal gentian, or fellwort — on the 
Zig-zag and Hanger ; 

Lathraa8qua77imaria,iooi\\-v^^OYt — in the Church-litten cop- , 
pice, under some hazels near the foot-bridge, in Trimming’s 
garden hedge, and on tlio dry wall opposite Grange-yard ; 

Dipsacuspilosus, small teasel — in the Short and Long Lith ; 

Lathyrus sylvesiris, narrow-leaved, or wild lathy rus— in 
the bu&hes at the foot of the Short Lith, near the path ; 

OpJirys spiralis, ladi(*s’ traces — in the Long Lith, and 
towards the south corner of the common ; 

Ophrus nidus avis, bird’s nest ophrys — in the Long Lith, 
under the shady beeeiies among the dead leaves, in Great 
Horton among the bashes, and on the Hanger plentifully ; 

Sernpias hit if alia, helleborine — in the High wood under 
the shady beeches ; 

Daphne laurvola, spurge-laurel — in Selborne-hanger and 
the lligh-wood ; 

Daphne mezercum, the mezereon — in Selborne-hanger, 
among the shrubs at the south-east end, above the cottages ; 

Lycopevdon tiiher, truffles — in the Hanger and High-wood ; 

Bamhucus elndus, dwarf-elder, wal-wort, or dane-wort — 
among the riibbisli and ruined foundations of the Priory. 

Of all tlie propensities of plants, none seem more strange 
than their ditiereut periods of blossoming. Some produce 
their flowers in the w inter, or very first dawnings of spring ; 
many when the spring is established; some at midsummer, 
and some not till autumn. When wo see the hellehorus 
fuelidus and hellehorus niyer bloA\ing at Christmas, the helle- 
borus hyenialis in January, and the hellehorus viridis as soon 
as ever it emerges out of the ground, we do not wonder, 
because they are kindred plants that we expect should keep 
pace the one with the other ; but other congenerous vege- 
tables difler so widely in their time of flowering, that we 
cannot but admire. I shall only instance at present in the 
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Df'ocus sativus, the vmial and the autumnal crocus, which 
liave such an affinity, that the best botanists only make them 
varieties of the same f^enus, of wliich there is only one 
species, not being able to discern any difference in the 
corolla, or in the inteinal structnre. Yet the vernal crocus 
expands its flowers by the beginning of March at farthest, 
and often in very rigorous weather ; and cannot be retarded 
hut by some violence oflered ; while tlie autumnal (the 
saffron) defies the influence of the spring and summer, and 
will not blow’ till most plants begin to fade and run to seed. 
This circumstance is one of the w’ouderF of the creation, 
little noticed beeauao a common occurrence , yet ought not 
to be overlooked 'on account of its being familiar, since it 
would be as difficult to bo explained as the most stupen- 
dous phenomenon in nature. 

“ Say, wliat impels, amidst suiroimding snow 
Coageard, the oi-ocus' Hauiy bud to glow 'I 
Say, what retards, amidst tlie summor’ii blaze. 

Th’ autumnal bulb, till jialc. declining days'? 

The God of Seasons, whose pei\ading power 
Controls the sun, or shed.s tin* lleec^ shower . 

He bids each tlowei his quickening word obey, 

Or to each lingering bloom onjoiiis ilolay ” 


LETTER LXXXiV. 

TO TliE SAMXX 

Selborne, Auc;. 7, 177B. 

“ Omnibus anunalibus rcliquis rcitus ct imiufimodl, et in suo cuiqno genere 
nicessus est; aves aolae vaiio nieatu leruutiir, ct m tend, ct in acre.” — Flin. 
Uiat. Nat. hb. x. cap, 38 . 

All other animals have a ccrEain, definite, and peculiar gait; buds alone 
move m a varied niauiicr both ou the giound and m the uii. 


Leak Sik, — A good ornithologist should be able to distin- 
guish birds by their air, as w’cll as by their colours and 
shape, on the ground as well as on the wdng, and in the 
bush as well as in the hand. For, though it must not be 
said that every species of birds has a manner peculiar to 
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itself, yet there is somewhat in most genera at least that at 
first sight discriminates them, and enables a judicious 
observer to pronounce upon them with some certainty 
Put a bird in motion, 

“ Et vera inccasu patuit. ’ 

And it is truly declared by its gait. 

Thus kites and buzzards sail round in circles,* with 
wings expanded and motionless ; and it is from their gliding 
manner that tlie former are still called, in the north of 
England, gleads, from the vSaxon vta-b (/lidan, to glide. The 
kestrel, or windhover, lias a peculiar mode of hanging in tlie 
air in one ])lace, his wings all the while being briskly 
agitated. t llen-harrier.s ily low over hcatlis or fields of 
corn, and beat the ground regularly like a pointer or setting 
dog. Owls move in a buoyant manner, as if ligliter than 
the air ; they Bccin to want ballast. There is a peculiarity 
belonging to ravens that must draw the attention even of 
the most incurious — they spend all their leisure time in 
striking and culling each other on the wing in a kind of 
playful skirmish ; and when they mo^e from one place to 
another, frequently turn on their backs with a loud croak, 
and seem to be falling on the ground. When this odd 
gesture betides them, they are scratching themselves with 
one foot, and thus lose the ceutre of gi’avity. jRooks some- 
times dive and tumble in a frolicsome manner ; crows and 
daw^s swagger in their wulk ; Avoodpcckers fly volatu nndoao, 
opening and closing their wings at every stroke, and so 

* This sailing round in circles, with wings expanded, and apparently quite 
motionless, is very curious and difficult to iiiideistand. A liiend tells me 
that he has fiequently watched the flight of the carrion crow {Vultur Aura), 
both in Afiica and the West Indies, whcic, as m all tiopicul countries, they 
abound, and are invaluable. This bird soais at ^ery great heights — at one 
moment it'Seems stationary, and at another it sweeps lound in large circles 
■without the Bmallcst visible motion of the ^^ing8, the wind blowing steadiij 
from one point. How are these ciicles completed against the ■wind without 
perceptible muscular exertion ? — Ed. 

f “The hawk protwefA,” s-ays the new glossary to Chaucer; that is, pricketl 
or dresseth her feathers From honee tlie w’ord preen, a term in oiiiithology, 
when birds adjust and oil their feathers. — Kd. 

J In some parts of Scotland, that is said and believed to be tlie forerunner 
of stormy weather. — W. J. 
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are always rising and falling in curves. All of this genu? 
use their tads, T^^hich incline downwards, as a support while 
they run up trees. Parrots, like all other hooked-clawed 
birds, walk awkwardly, and make use of their bill as a 
third foot, climbing and descending wdth lidicidous caution. 
All the gallincB parade and walk gracefully, and run nimbly ; 
but fly with difiiculty, with an impetuous whirring, and in a 
straight Ime. Magpies and jays flutter with powerless wungs, 
and make no dispatch ; herons * seem encumbered with too 
much sail for their light bodies ; but these vast hollow wings 
are necessary in carrying burdens, such as largo fishes, and 
the like ; pigeons, and particularly the sort called smiters, 
have a way of clashing their wings, the one against the other, 
over their backs, with a loud snap ; another variety, called 
tumblers, turn themselves over in the air. Some birds have 
movements peculiar to the season of love ; thus ring-doves, 
though strong and rapid at other times, yet, in the spring, 
hang about on the wdng in a toying ana playful manner; 
thus the cock-snipe, wdiile breeding, forgetting his former 
flight, fans the air like a windhover; and the greenfinch, in 
particular, exhibits such languishing and faltering gestures 
as to appear like a wounded and dying bird ; the king-fisher 
darts mong like an arrow ; lern-owls, or goat-suckers, glance 
in the dusk over the tops of trees like a meteor ; starlings, 
as it were, swim along, while missel-thrushes use a w^ild and 
desultory flight ; swallows sweep over the surface of the 
ground and water, and distinguish themselves by rapid turns 
and quick evolutions ; swifts clash round in circles ; and the 
bank-martin moves with frequent vacillations like a butterfly'. 
Most of the small birds fly by jerks, rising and falling as they 
advance. Most small birds hop ; but wagtails and larks 
walk, moving their legs alternately. Sky-larks rise and fall 
perpendicularly as they sing ; woodlarks hang poised in the 
air ; and tit-larks rise and fall in large curves, singing in 
their descent. The white-throat uses odd jerks and gesticu- 
lations over the tops of hedges and bushes. All the duck 
kind waddle ; divers and auks walk as if fettered, and stand 


* When herons over their nests, when disturbed from them, they uso 
their long legs as ruddei 8 m making their gj rations. They sometimes only 
use one leg„at others both. In a straight flight the head rests between the 
shoulders and the legs are extended together. — E d. 
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erect on their tails; these are the comjj^edes of Linnseue. 
G-eese and cranes, and most wild fowls, move in figured 
flights, often changing their position. The secondary remiges 
of Tringee, wild ducks, and some others, are very long, and 

S ‘ve their wings, when in motion, an hooked appearance. 

abchicks, moor-hens, and coots,’* **' fly erect, with their legs 
hanging down, and hardly make any dispatch ; the reason is 
plain, their wings are placed too forward out of the true 
centre of gravity ; as the legs of auks and divers are situated 
too backward. 


LETTER LXXXY. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Sc’pi. 9, 1778. 
Dear Sir, — From the motion of ])irds, the transition is 
natural enough to their notes and language, of which I shall 
say something. Not that 1 would preteud to understand 
their language like a vizier, who, by the recital of a conver- 
sation which passed between two owls, reclaimed a sultan, t 
before delighting in conquest and devastation ; but I would 
be thought only to mean, that many of the winged tribes 
have various sounds and voices adapted to express their 
various passions, wants, and feelings, such as anger, fear, 
love, hatred, hunger, and the like. All species are not 
equally eloquent ; some are copious and fluent, as it were, 
in their utterance, while others are confined to a few impor- 
tant sounds ; no bird, like the fish X kind, is quite mute, 
though some are rather silent. The language of birds is 

* Coots have a very powerful flight when once on the wmg and fly with 
their legs stretched out behind, acting the part of a tail, in the manner of the 
heron. In Scotland and the north of England, they arrive in the marshes 
and lakes to breed, and retiio at the commencement of winter to the moie 
southern coasts, — W. J. 

•h See Spectator, vol.vii. No. 512. 

^ Fish are not always mute. I have not unfrequcntly heard tench utter 
sounds, and Mr. Thompson of Hull, says that some tench which he caught 
made a croaking like a frog for a full half hour, whilst m the basket on hii 
shoulder. — Fo). 
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very ancient, and like other ancient modes of speech, very 
elliptical ; little is said, hut much is meant and understood. * 

The notes of the eagle kind are shrill and piercing ; and 
about the season of nidilication much diversified, as I have 
been often assured by a curious observer of Nature, who 
long resided at Gibraltar, \4here eagles abound. The notes 
of our hawks much resemble those of the king of birds. 
Owls have very expressive notes ; they hoot in a fine vocal 
sound, much resembling the voa^ huiuana, and reducible by a 
pitch-pipe to a musical key. This note seems to express 
complacency and rivalry among the males ; they use also a 
quick call and a horrible scream ; and can snore and hiss 
when they mean to menace. Kavens, besides tbeir loud 
croak, can exert a deej) and solemn note that makes the 
woods to echo ; the amorous sound of a crow is strange and 
ridiculous ; rooks, in the breeding season, attempt some- 
times, in tlic gaiety of their hearts, to sing, but with no great 
success ; the parrot kind have many modulations of voice, as 
appears by their aptitude to learn human sounds ; doves coo 
in an amorous and mournful manner, and are emblems of 
despairing lovers ; the woodpeckiw sets up a sort of loud and 
hearty laugh ; the fern-owl, or goat-sucker, from the dusk 
till day-break, serenades his mate with the clattering of 
castanets. All the tunc'ful passcres express their compla- 
ceiiev by sweet modulations, and a variidy of melody. The 
swallow', as has been obst'n cd in a Ibriner letter, by a shrill 
alarm, bespeaks the attention of tlio other hirimdines, and 
bids them be aware that the hawk is at liand. Aquatic and 
gregarious birds, especially tlie nocturnal, that shift their 
quarters in the dark, are very noisy and loquacious ; as 
cranes, w'ild-gcese, wdid-dneks, and the like : their perpetual 
clamour prevents them Irom dispersing and losing their 
companions. 

In so extensive a subject, sketches and outlines are as 
much as can be expectc*d: for it would be endless to instance 
in all the infinite variety of the feathered nation. We shall, 
therefore, confine the remainder of this letter to the few 
domestic fowls of our yards, which are most known, and, 


• The call of bivda that fly in families, as the tit-mice-jays, &c., when they 
have been separated and want to find each other, is very interesting. — En. 
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therefore, best understood. At first, — the peacock, with hij 
gorgeous train, demands our attention ; but, like most ot 
the gaudy birds, his notes are grating and shocking to the 
ear : the yelling of cats, and the braying of an ass, are not 
more disgustful. The voice of the goose is trumpet-like, 
and clanking ; and once saved the Capitol at Home, as grave 
historians assert : the hiss also of the gander is formidable, 
and full of menace, and “ protective of his young.” Among 
ducks, the sexual distinction of voice is remarkable ; for, 
while the quack of the female is loud and sonorous, the 
voice of the drake is inward, and harsh, and feeble, and scarce 
discernible. The cock-turkey struts and gobbles to his 
mistress in a most uncouth manner ; he hath also a pert and 
petulant note when he attacks his adversary. "When a hen- 
turkey leads forth her young brood, she keeps a watchful 
eye ; and if a bird of prey appear, though ever so high in the 
air, the careful mother announces the enemy with a little 
inward moan, and watches him with a steady and attentive 
look ; but, if he approach, her note becomes earnest and 
alarming, and her outcries arc redoubled. 

No inhabitants of a yard seem possessed of such a variety 
of expression, and so copious a language, as common poultry. 
Take a chicken of four or five days old, and hold it up to a 
window where there are fiies, and it will immediately seize 
its prey with little twitterings of complacency ; but if you 
tender it a wasp or a bee, at once its note becomes harsh 
and expressive 'of disapprobation, and a sense of danger. 
When a pullet is ready to lay, she intimates the event by a 
joyous and easy soft note. Of all the occurrences of their 
life, that of laving seems to he the most important ; for, no 
sooner has a fien disburdened herself, than she rushes forth 
with a clamorous kind of joy, which the cock and the rest 
of his mistresses immediately adopt. The tumult is not 
confined to the family concerned, but catches from yard to 
yard, and spreads to every homestead within hearing, till at 
last the whole village is in an U[)roar. As soon as a hen 
becomes a mother, her new relation demands a new language; 
she then runs clucking and screaming about, and seems 
agitated as if possessed. The father of the flock has also a 
considerable vocabulary ; if ho finds food, he calls a favourite 
concubine to partake ; and if a bird of prey passes over, with 
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a warning V3ice lie bids bis family beware. The gallant 
chanticleer has, at command, his amorous phrases, and his 
terms of defiance. But the sound by which he is best known 
is his crowing : by this he has been distinguished in all ages 
as the countryman’s clock or larum — as the watchman that 
proclaims the divisions of the night. Thus the poet elegantly 
styles him 

“ rhe crested cock, whose clarion sounds 
The silent hours.” 

A neighbouring gentleman, one summer, had lost most of 
his chickens by a sparrow-hawk, that came gliding down 
between a fagot pile and the end of his house to the place 
where the coops stood. The owner, inviardly vexed to see his 
flock thus diminishing, hung a setting net adroitly between 
the pile and the house, into which tlio caitiff dashed, and 
was entangled. Besentment suggested the law of retali- 
ation ; he therefore clipped the hawk’s wings, cut off his 
talCns, and, fixing a cork on his bill, tlircw him down among 
the brood-hens. Imagination cannot paint the scene that 
ensued ; the expressions that fear, rage, and revenge inspired, 
were new, or at least such as had been unxioticed before. 
The exasperated matrons upbraided — they execrated — they 
insulted — they triumphed In a word, they never desisted 
from buffeting their adversary till they had torn him in a 
hundred pieces. 


LETTEE LXXXYI. 


TO THE SAME. 


Monstrent 


Selbornk. 


Quid tantiim Occano properent 6c tingere soles 
Hybeiiii , vel quae tardis inora noctibus obstet.'* 

^ They show 

Why winter-suns so rapidly descend, 

And what delays the tardy nights extend. 

Gentlemen who have outlets might contrive to make orna- 
ment subservient to utility ; a pleasing eye-trap might also 
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contribute to promote science ; an obelisk in a garden or 
park might be both an embellishment and an heliotrope. 

Any person that is curious, and enjoys the advantage of a 
good horizon, might, with little trouble, make two helio- 
tropes, the one for the wdnter, the other for the summer 
solstice ; and these two erectious might be constructed with 
very little expense ; for two pieces of timber frame-work, 
about ten or twelve feet high, and four feet broad at the 
base, and close lined with plank, would answer the purpose. 

The erection for the former should, if possible, be placed 
within sight of some window in the common sitting parlour ; 
because men, at that dead season of the year, are usually 
within doors at the close of the day ; while that of the latter 
might be fixed for any given spot in the garden or outlet, 
whence the owner might contemplate, in a fine summer’s 
evening, the utmost extent that the sun makes to the north- 
ward at the season of the longest days. Now nothing would 
be necessary but to place these two objects with so much 
exactness, that the westerly limb of the sun, at setting, 
might but just clear the winter heliotrope to the west of it, 
on the shortest day, and that the whole disc of the sun, at 
the longest day, might exactly, at scttmg, also clear the 
summer heliotrope to the north of it. 

By this simple expedient, it would soon appear that there 
is no such thing, strictly speaking, as a solstice ; for, from 
the shortest day, the owner would, every clear evening, see 
the disc advancing, at its setting, to the westward of the 
object ; and, from the longest day, observe the sun retiring 
backwards every evening, at its setting, towards the object 
westward, till, in a few nights, it w^ould set quite behind it, 
and so by degrees to the west of it ; for when the sun comes 
near the summer solstice, the whole disc of it would at first 
set behind the object : after a time, the northern limb would 
first appear, and so every night gradually more, till at length 
the wdiole diameter would set northward of it for about 
three nights ; but, on the middle night of the three, sensibly 
more remote than the former or following. When beginning 
its recess from the sumnn'i* tropic, it would continue more 
and more to be hidden every night, till at length it would 
descend quite behind the object again ; and so nightly more 
and more to the westward. 
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LETTEE LXXXVII. 


TO THE SAME. 


SELB0tt::E. 


- Miigire vidobis 

Sub pedibua tcri-am, et dcsconderc luontibus orno8." 


"When I was boy, T used to read, with astonishment and 
implicit assent, accounts in Baker’s Chronicle of walking 
hills and travelling mountains. John Plnlips, in his Cj/der, 
alludes to the credit that was given to such stories, with a 
delicate but quaint vein of humour, peculiar to the author of 
the Sjplendid Idhilling : 


I nor advise, nor reprehend, tlie choice 
Of Marclc}’- Hill , tlic apple no wliere finds 
A kinder mould yet 'tis unsafe to trust 
Deceitful ground . who knows hut that, once more. 
This mount may jouini'v, and, his present site 
Forsaking, to thy neighbour's bounds transfer 
Thy goodly jilnnts, ailording matter strange 
For law debates ! ” 


But, when I came to considtT better, I began to suspect 
that, though our bills may never have journeyed far, yet 
that the ends of many of iliem have slipped and fallen 
away at distant periods, leaving the clifls bare and abrupt. 
Tliis seems to have been the case with Xoro and Whet ham 
Hills, and especially with the ridge between Ilarteley Park 
and Ward-le-ham, vherc the ground has slid into vast 
swellings and furrows, and lies still in such romantic con- 
fusion as cannot be accounted for from any other cause. A 
strange event, that happened not long since, justifies our 
suspicions ; \^hich, though it befel not within the limits of 
this parish, yet as it was within the hundred of Selbome, 
and as the circumstances were singular, may fairly claim a 
place in a work of this nature. 

The months of January and Eehruary, in the year 1774, 
were remarkable for great melting snows and vast gluts of 
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rain ; so that, by the end of the latter month, the land- 
springs, or levants, began to prevail, and to be near as high 
as in the memorable whiter of 1764. The beginning of 
March also went on in the same tenor, when, in the night 
between the 8th and 9th of that month, a considerable part 
of the great woody hanger at Hawkley was torn from its 
place, and fell down, leaving a high free-stone cliff naked 
and bare, and resembling tlie steep side of a chalk pit. It 
appears that this huge fragment, being, perhaps, sapped and 
undermined by waters, foundered, and was ingulphea, going 
down in a perpendicular direction ; for a gate, which stood 
in the field on the top of the hill, after sinking with its posts 
for thirty or forty feet, remained in so true and upright a 
position, as to open and shut with great exactness, just as in 
its first situation. Several oaks also are still standing, anf 
in a state of vegetation, after taking the same desperate 
leap. That great part of this prodigious mass was absorbei 
in some gulf below, is plain also from the inclining ground 
at the bottom of the lull, vliich is free and unencumbered, 
but would have been buried in heaps of rubbish, had the 
fragment parted and fallen forward. About a hundred 
yards from the foot of this hanging coppice, stood a cottage 
by the side of a lane ; and two hundred yards lower, on the 
other aide of the lane, vas a farm-house, in which lived a 
labourer and his family ; and just by, a stout new barn. 
The cottage was inhabited by an old woman and her son, 
and his wife. These people, m the evening, which was very 
dark and tempestuous, observed that the brick floors of their 
kitchens began to heave and jiart, and that the walls seemed 
to open, and the roofs to crack ; but they all agree that no 
tremor of the ground, indicating an earthquake, was ever 
felt, only that the wind continued to make a most tre- 
mendous roaring in the woods and hangers. The miserable 
inhabitants, not daring to go to bed, remained in the utmost 
solicitude and confusion, expecting every moment to be 
buried under the ruins of their shattered edifices. When 
daylight came, they were at leisure to contemplate the devas- 
tations of the night. They then found that a deep rift, or 
chasm, had opened under their houses, and torn them, as it 
were, in two, and that one end of the barn had suffered in a 
similar manner : that a pond near the cottage had under- 
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gone a strange reverse, becoming deep at tbe shallow end, 
and BO vice versa : that many large oaks were removed out 
of their perpendicular, some thrown down, and some fallen 
into tlie heads of neighbouring trees ; and that a gate was 
thrust forw'ard, wutli its hedge, full six feet, so as to require 
a new track to be made to it. hVom the foot of the cliff, 
the general course of the ground, wdiich is pasture, inclines 
in a moderate descent for half a mile, and is interspersed 
with some hillocks, w'hich were rifted in every direction, as 
well towards the great woody hanger as from it. In the 
first pasture the deep clefts began, and, running across the 
lane and under tiie buildings, made such vast shelves that 
the road was impa.ssabl(3 for some time; and so over to an 
arable field on the other side, which w'as strangely torn and 
disordered. The second pasture field, being more soft and 
springy, w’as protruded forward without many fissures in the 
turf, which was raised in long ridges resembling graves, 
lying at right angles to the motion. At the bottom of this 
enclosure, the soil and turf rose many feet against the bodies 
of some oaks that obstructed tbeir furtlicr course, and 
terminated this awful commotion. 

The perpendicular height of tbe precipice, in general, is 
twenty-three yards ; the length of the lapse or slip, as seen 
from the fields below, one hundred and eighty-one : and a 
partial fall, concealed in the coppice, extends seventy yards 
more ; so that the total length of this fragment that fell was 
two hundred and fifty-one yards. About fifty acres of land 
suffered from this violent convulsion ; two houses were 
entirely destroyed ; one end of a new' bam was left in ruins, 
the walls being cracked through the very stones that com- 
posed them ; a hanging coppice was changed to a naked 
rock ; and some grass grounds and an arable field so broken 
and rifted by the chasms, as to be rendered for a time, 
neither fit for the plough, nor safe for pasturage, till con- 
siderable labour and expense had been bestow'ed in levelling 
the surface, and filling m the gaping fissures. 
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LETTEE LXXXVIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selbosne. 

“ Resonant arbusta,” 

The groves resound. 

There is a steep abrupt pasture field, interspersed with 
furze, close to the back ot‘ this village, well known by tho 
name of the Short Lithe, consisting of a rocky dry soil, and 
inclining to the afternoon siiii. This spot abounds with the 
^ryllus campestris, or field-cricket which, though frequent 
in these parts, is by no means a common insect in many 
other counties. 

As their cheerful summer cry cannot but draw the atten- 
tion of a naturalist, 1 have gone down to examine the 
economy of these grylli, and study their mode of life ; but 
they are so shy and cautious that it is no easy matter to get 
a sight of them ; for, feeling a person’s footsteps as ho 
advances, the)" stop short in the midst of their song, and 
retire backward nimbly into tlieir burrows, where tliey lurk 
till all suspicion of danger is over. 

At first we attempted to dig them out with a spade, but 
without any great success ; for either we could not get to 
the bottom of the hole, wdiich often terminated under a great 
stone ; or else in breaking up the ground, w'e inadvertently 
squeezed tho poor insect to death. Out of one so bruised, 
W'e took a multitude of eggs, which were long and narrow, 
of a yellow colour, and covered wdth a very tough skin. By 
this accident w'e learned to distinguish the male from the 
female ; the former of which is shining black, wdth a golden 
stripe across his shoulders ;t the latter is more dusky, 
more capacious about the abdomen, and carries a long 
sword-shaped weapon at her tail, w'hich probably is the 


* Acheta campest'is . — Fabriciih. 

The vaulting gra8ohoj»per of glossy giecn.” 
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instrument mth which she deposits her eggs in crannies and 
safe receptacles. 

Where violent methods will not avail, more gentle means 
will often succeed ; and so it proved in the present case ; forj 
though a spade be too boisterous and rough an implement, a 
pliant stalk of grass, gently insinuated into the caverns, will 
probe their windings to the bottom, and quickly bring out 
the inhabitant ; and thus the humane inquirer may gratify 
his curiosity without injuring the object of it. It is 
remarkable, that though these insects are furnished with 
long legs behind, and brawny thighs for leaping, like grass- 
hoppers; yet when dri\en from their holes, they show no 
activity, but crawl along in a sbiftless maimer, so as easily 
to be taken : and again, tliough provided with a curious 
apparatus of wings, yet they mu'er exert them wlien there 
seems to be the greatest occasion. Tlie males only make 
that shrilling noise, perhaps out of rivalry and emulation, as 
is the case with many animals vhich ('xert some sprightly 
note during their breeding-time : it is raised by a brisk 
friction of one wing against the other. They are solitary 
beings, bring singly male or female, each as it may happen ; 
but there must be a time when the sexes have some inter- 
course, and then the wings may be useful, perhaps during 
the hours of night. When tlui males meet they will fight 
fiercely, as I found by some which I put into the crevices of 
a dry stone wall, where I should have been glad to have 
made them settle : for though they seemed distressed by 
being taken out of their knowledge, yet the lirst that got 
possession of the chinks, would seize on any that were 
obtruded upon them, witli a vast row of seiTated fangs. 
Wbth their strong jaws, toothed like the shears of a lobster’s 
claws, they perforate and round tluur curious regular cells, 
having no fore-claws to dig, like the mole-cricket. When 
taken in band, I could not but wonder tliat they never 
olfered to defend themselves, though armed with such 
formidable weapons. Of such herbs as grow before the 
mouths of their burrows, they eat indiscriminately ; and on 
a little platform, which they make just by, they drop their 
dung ; and never in the day-time seem to stir more than two 
or three inches from home. Sitting in the entrance of their 
caverns, they chirp ab night as well as day, from the middle 
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of the month of May to the middle of July ; and in hot 
weather, when they are most vigorous, they make the hills 
echo ; and in the still hours of darkness, may be heard to a 
considerable distance. In the beginning of the season, 
their notes are more faint and inward ; hut become louder 
as the summer advances, and so die away again by degrees. 

Sounds do not always give us pleasure according to their 
sweetness and melody ; nor do harsh sounds always displease. 
We are more apt to be captivated or disgusted with the 
associations which they promote, than with the notes them- 
selves. Thus the shrilling of the lield-cricket, though sharp 
and stridulous, yet maiweliously delights some hearers, filling 
their minds with a train of summer ideas of every thing that 
is rural, verdurous, and joyous. 

i\bout the 10th of iMarch, the crickets appear at the 
mouths of their cells, which they then open and bore, and 
shape very elegantly. All that ever I have seen at that 
season were in their pupa state, and had only the rudiments 
of wings lying under a skin, or coat, which must be cast 
before the insect can arrive at its perfect state;* from 
whence I should suppose that tlie old ones of last year do 
not always survive the winter. Jii August their holes begin 
ro be obliterated, and tbc insects are seen no more till 
spring. 

Not many summers ago, I endeavoured to transplant a 
colony to the terrace in my garden, by boring deep boles in 
the sloping turf. The new inhabitants stayed some time, 
and fed and sung ; but wandered away by degrees, and were 
heard at a farther distance every morning ; so that it 
a])pears that on this emergency, they made use of their 
wings ill attempting to return to the spot from which they 
we.rc taken. 

One of these crickets, when confined in a paper cage, and 
set in the sun, and supplied with plants moistened viTth 
water, wull feed and thrive, and become so merry and loud 
as to be irksome in the same room where a person is sitting : 
if the plants are not wetted, it will die. 

* We have observed that they cast these skins m April, which are then seen 
lying at the mouths of their holes. 
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LETTER LXXXIX. 


TO THE SAME. 

** Far fiom all resort of inirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth.” 


Selborsb. 


Milton’s Jl Penseroao. 


De.^e Sir, — While many other insects must be sought after 
in fields, and woods, and waters, the gryllus domesticus, or 
house-cricket, resides altogether within our dwellings, intru- 
ding itself upon our notice wht'thcr we will or no. This 
species delights in new-built houses, being, like the spider, 
pleased yith the moisture of the walls ; and, besides, the 
softness of the mortar enables them to burrow and mine 
between the joints of the bricks or stones, and to open com- 
munications from one room to another. Tliey are particularly 
fond of kitchens and bakers’ ovens, on account of their 
perpetual warmth. 

Tender insects that live abroad either enjoy only the short 
period of one summer, or else doze away the cold uncomfort- 
able months in profound slumbers ; but these, residing as it 
were in a torrid zone, are always alert and merry ; a good 
Christmas fire is to them like the heats of the dog-days. 
Though they are frc'quently heard by day, yet is their natural 
time of motion only in the night. As soon as it grows dusk, 
the chirping increases, and tliey come running forth, and are 
from the size of a fiea to that of their full stature. As one 
should sujipose, from the burning atmosphere which they 
inhabit, they are a thirsty race, and show a great propensity 
for liquids, being found Irequently drowned in pans of water, 
milk, broth, or the like. AVhatever is moist they affect ; 
and, therefore, often gnaw lioles in wet woollen stockings 
and aprons that arc hung to the fire ; they are the house- 
wife’s barometer, foretelling her when it will rain ; and are 
prognostics sometimes, she thinks, of ill or good luck ; of the 
death of a near relation, or the approach of an absent lover. 
By being the constant companions of her solitary hours, they 
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naturally become tbe objects of her superstition.* These 
crickets are not onl}’’ very thirsty, but very voracious ; for 
they will eat the scummings of pots, and yeast, salt, and 
crumbs of bread, and any kitchen otfal or sweepings. In the 
summer we have observed them to fly, when it became dusk, 
out of the windows, and over the neighbouring roofs. This 
feat of activity accounts for the sudden manner in which 
tliev often leave their haunts, as it does for the method by 
which they come to houses -where they wTre not known 
before. It is remarkable that many sorts of insects seem 
never to use their wings but when tliey have a mind to shift 
their quarters, and settle new colonies. When in the air, 
they move volatu 'imdoao^ in waves, or curves, like wood- 
peckers, opening and shutting their wings at every stroke, 
and so arc always rising or sinking. 

When they increase to a great degree, as they did once in 
the house wliere I am now wTiting, they become noisome 
pests, flying into the eandles, and dashing into people’s 
faces ; but may be blasted and destroyi'd by gunpowder dis- 
charged into their crevices and crannies. In families, at 
such times, thew are, like Pharaoh’s plague of frogs, “ in 
their bed-chambers, and upon ilieir beds, ami in their ovens, 
and in thdr kneadmg-troughs.” t dhieir shrilling noise is 
occasioned by a brisk attrition of their wings. Cats catch 
hearth-crick('ts, and, playing with them as they do with mice, 
devour tlumi. Crickets may be destroyed, like wasps, by 
phiids half tilled with beer, or any liquid, and set in their 
flaunts ; for, being ahvays eager to drink, they will crowd in 
till the bottles are full. 

* It is a common superstition in Piniifncs-slure, that, if the crickets forsake 
a house wliich tliey lia\c long inli.ibiteil, some evil viill befall the family — 
genc'ially the death of some member is poi tended. In like manner, the 
presence or letiirn of this rbeciful little insect is lucky, and portends souio 
good to the fauiilv. — W. J. 

y Exod. Mii. 3. 


B 
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LETTER XC. 

TO THE SAME. 

Seliiorme. 

How diversified are tlio modes of life, not only of incoji* 
c^nions, hut even of coiif^enerous animals’ and yet their 
specific distinctions are not more various than their propen- 
sities. Thus, wliile the field-criclvet delights in sunny, dry 
hanks, and the house-cri(*ket rejoices amidst, the glowing 
heat of the Idtchen hearth or oven, the griflliis gryUotalpa 
(the mole-cricket*) haunts moist meadows, and frequents 
tlie sides of ponds and hanks of sti-eams, performing all its 
functions in a sw'ampy, wet soil. AV ith a pair of fore-feet, 
curiously adapted to the purpose, it burrows and works 
under ground like the mole, raising a ridge as it proceeds, 
hut seldom throwing uj> hillocks. 

As mole-crickets ollen infest gardens hy the sides of 
canals, they are unwelcome giu'sts to the gardener, raising 
up ridges in their suhterraiK'ous progr('s.'>, and rendering the 
walks unsightly. If they take to the kitchen quarters, they 
occasion great damage among the jilauts and roots, hy 
destroying whole beds of cabbages, young legumes, and 
llowers. When dug out, they scami very slow^ and helpless, 
and make no use of their wings h\ day, hut at night they 
come abroad, and make long excairsions, as I have been con. 
vinced by finding straggh'rs in a morning in improhahle 
]>laces. In fine weather, about tlu' middle of April, and just 
at the close of day, tliey begin to solaei* themselves wuth a 
lowq dull, jarring note, continued for a long time without 
interruption, and not unlike the chatti'riiig of the fern-owl, 
or goat-sucker, but moi’c inward. 

About the heginniiig of May they lay their eggs, as I w^as 
once an eye-wdtness ; for a gardeiu'r, at a house wdiere I w as 
on a visit, happening to bc^ mowing, on the 6th of tliat month, 
by the side of a canal, his scythe struck too deep, pared ofl‘ a 

• QryUotalpa vulpans, in Rome j)]accs where ahundant, does great dauiago 
t» npw./ sown seed, particularly peas, beans, &c, — W. J. 
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liirge piece of turf, aud laid open to view a curious scene of 
domestic economy : — 

“ ingentem lato declit ore fenestram : 

Apparot doinus mtus, et atria longa patescuut : 

Apparent penetralia. ' 

A yawning broach of monstrous size he made * 

The inmost house la now to sight display’d ; 

The admittoil light with sudden lustre falls 
On the long galleries and the splendid halls. 

There were many caverns and winding passages leading to 
a kind of cliamixm, neatly sinootlied and rounded, and about 
the size of a moderate snuft-box. AV^ithin the secret nursery 
were deposited near an hundred eggs, of a dirty yellow 
colour, and enveloped in a tough skin ; but too lately exeluded 
to contain any rudiments of 3'oung, being full ot a viscous 
substance. The eggs la) but sliallow, and within the influence 
of the sun, just under a little lieap of fresh moved mould, kko 
that which is raised by auts. 

When mole-crickcts iiy, tlu'y move cursu nndoso, rising 
and falling in curves, like the otlicr species mentioned 
before. In difierciit parts of the kingdom people call them 
fen-crickets, ciiurr-worms, and c\e-churrs, all very apposite 
names. 

Anatomists, who have examined the intestines of these 
insects, astonish me witli tlieir accounts ; for they say that, 
from the structure, position, and number of their stomachs, 
or maws, tliere seems to be good reason to suppose that this 
and the two former species ruminate, or chew tlie cud, like 
many quadrupeds ! 
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TO THE SAME. 

Selbounk, May 7, 1770. 

It is now more than forty years that 1 have paid some atten- 
tion to the ornithology of this district, without being able to 
exhaust the subject : new occurrences still arise as Icng aa 
any inquiries are kept alive. 
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In tbe last week of last inoiitli, five of those most rare 
birds, too miconimon to have obtaiued an English name, but 
known to naturalists by the terms of Inmantopiis, or loripea, 
and cliaradrius liimanf opus' were sliot upon the verge of 
Frinsham ]k)nd, a large lake belonging to the Bishop of 
'Winchester, and lying lietw ecu AVoliuer I’orcst and the town 
of Fariihain, in the county of tSiirrey. The pond-keeper says 
lliere were tiiree brace in the fioek ; but that, after he had 
satisfied liis curiosity, he sutl'ered the sivtli to remain unmo- 
lested. One of tliest' s]>ecnnens i jirocured, and found tlie 
length of tiu' legs to lie so (wtraordinary, that, at first sight, 
one might have' HU])pos('d tlie slianLs had been fastened on 
to impose on tlu' creilnlity of tlu' beliokhu: they were legs 
in caricatura ; and had we si'cn such proportions on a Chi- 
nese or Japan sen'en, we should have made large allowance's 
tor the fancy of the draught suuui Tlu'se birds are of the 
plover family, and might, with propriety, be called the stilt- 
])lovers * Brisson, under that idea, gi\es tliem the apposite 
name of rtb/m.s'i'c. ]\1\ Kja'cimen, wlieii drawn, and stufied 
with pepper, weight'd onlt four ounces and a quarter, though 
the naked ])art of the thigh measured three inches and a halt*, 
and the legs four inches and a half. Hence we may safely 
assort, that tlu'^e bii'ds exhibit, weight for inches, incompar- 
ably the greatest length of legs of an\ known bird. The 
tlainingo, for instance, is one of the most long-legged birds, 
and yet it bears no manner of projiortion to the himantopus; 
for a cock tlainingo wt'ighs, at an average, about four pounds 
avoirdupois ; and his legs and tliiglis nu'asure usually about 
twenty inclies. But four jiounds are fifti'i'n times and a 
fraction more than four ounces and a quarter ; and if four 
ounces and a quarter have eight inches of legs, four pounds 
must have one hundred and twenty inches and a fraction of 
legs, viz. somewhat more than ten feet, — such a monstrous 
proportion as the w orld never saw ! If you should try the 
experiment in still larger birds, the disparity would still 
increase. It must be matter of great curiosity to see the 
stilt-plover move ; to observe liow it can wield such a length 
of lever with such feeble muscles as the thighs seem to be 


* The stilted plover is a very rare bird in this country, and it$ appcarancf 
in now allowed to be quite accidental. — E d, 
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furnisliecl with. At beat, one slioiild expect it to be but 
a bad walker : but W’^hat adds to the wonder is, that it has 
no back toe. Now, without that steady prop to support its 
steps, it must be liable, in speculation, to perpetual vacil- 
lations, and seldom able to preserve the true centre of gravity. 

The old name of himantopus is taken from Pliny ; and, by 
an awkward metaphor, implies that the legs are as slender 
and pliant as if cut out of a thong of leather. Neither 
Willughby nor Kay, in all their curious researches, either at 
home or a])road, ever saw this bird. iVlr. Pennant never 
met with it in all Great Britain, but observed it often in the 
cabinets of the curious at Paris. Hasselquist says, that it 
migrates to Egypt in the autumn; and a most accurate 
observer of nature lias assurc'd me, that lie has found it on 
the banks of the streams in Andalusia. 

Our writers record it to liave been found only twice in 
Grc'at Britain. lAom all these relations it plainly a])pears, 
tliat these long-leggiai plovers are birds of South Europe, 
and rarely visit our island; and when tlu'y do, arc wanderers 
and stragglers, and impidled to make so distant and northern 
an excursion, from motives or accidents, for winch we are 
not abl(‘ to account. One thing may fairly bo deduced, that 
these birds come over to us from the Continent, since 
nobody can suppose that a H])(‘eies not noticed once in an 
age, and of such a rmnarkable make, can constantly breed 
unobseived in this kingdom. 


LETTEK XCIL 

TO TUE SAME. 

Selborne, April 21, 1780. 
Eea-R Sir, — The old Sussex tortoise, tliat I have mentioned to 
you so often, is become my property, 1 dug it out of its winter 
dormitory in IVlarch Iasi , wdicn it was enough aw^akened to 
express its resentments hy hissing ; and, packing it in a box 
with earth, carried it eighty miles in post-chaises. The rattle 
and hurry of the journey so perfectly roused it, that when I 
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turned it out on a "border, it walked tmce down to the bottom 
of my garden : however, in the evening, the weather being 
cold, it buried itself in the loose mould, and continues still 
concealed. 

As it will be under my eye, I shall now have an oppor- 
tunity of enlarging my observations on its mode of life and 
propensities ; and perceive already, that, towards the time of 
coming forth, it opens a breathing-place in the ground near 
its head, requiring, I conclude, a ireer respiration as it 
becomes more alive. This creature not only goes under the 
earth from tlie middle of November to the middle of April, 
but sleeps great jiart of summer ; for it goes to bed, in the 
longest days, at four in the afternoon, and olteu does not 
stir in the morning till late. Besides, it retires to rest for 
every shower, and does not move at all in wet days.* 

When one refects on tlie state of this strange being, it is 
a matter of wonder to lind that Brortdence should bestow 
such a profusion of days, such a seeming waste of longevity, 
on a reptile that apjiears 1o rtdish it so little as to squander 
more than two-thuds of its existence lu a joyless 8tu])or, and 
be lost to all sensation for months together in the profoundcst 
of slumbers. 

While 1 was writing this letter, a moist and warm after- 
noon, with the thermometer at 50, brought forth troops of 

* In Mr. White’s unpublished MS , I fmd the following notices of Timothy, 
the torto^e, for so Mr. White culled it. 

March 17th. — Brought iiw.av Mrs. Snooke’s old tortoise, Timothy, which 
she valued very much, and had tieatcd kindly for (oily ycais. When dug out 
of Its hybemaculum, it resented the insult by hissing. 

“ May I4tli. — Timothy tiavellod about the garden. 

“ May 2nd. — Timothy tats, 

“ March 1.5th. — Timothy comes foith, and weighs Gib. oz. 

“ June 4th. — Timothy took his usual ramble, and could not he confined 
within the limits ot tlie g.irden. Ills pm suits, which seem of the amorous 
kind, transport Inm beyond the bounds of liis usual giavity. 

“Sept. 17 til. — When we t all loudly thiougli the speaking-trumpet to Timothy, 
he does not seem to regard the noise.” 

There arc many otlier notices of Timothy, too long for insertion. Ho 
appears to have been weighed at certain times; to have been imincrsed m 
water to see if he was anipluhious, and was evnlcntly nuuh alaimed at finding 
himself out of his element, and theic is a humorous and cnteitauung letter, 
which Mr. White composed for him, to Miss Becky Mulso, dated from 
hi8 border under the fiuit wall in 1784, and signed, “ Your Borrowful leptilt^ 
Timothy.” — Eo. 
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shell-snails; and, at the same juncture, the tortoise heaved 
up the mould and put out its head ; and the next morning 
came forth, as it were raised from the dead, and walked 
about till four in the afternoon. This was a curious coinci- 
dence — a very amusing occurrence — to see such a similarity 
of feelings between two (peptoiKoi , — for so the Greeks call 
botli tlie shell-snail and the tortoise. 

Summer birds are, this cold and backward spring, unusually 
late . 1 have seen but one swallow yet. This confoririiiy with 
the weather convinces me more and more that they sleep in 
the winter. 


MORE PARTICITLAES EESPECTTNO THE OLD FAMILY 
TORTOISE. 

Because we call this creature an abject reptile, we are too 
apt to undervalue his abilities, and to depreciate his powers 
of instinct. Yet lie is, as Mr. Tope says of his lord, 

“ Mucli too wise to walk into a well 

and has so much discernment ns not to hill down an liaha, 
but to stop and withdraw from the brink with the readiest 
precaution. 

Though he loves warm weather, he avoids the hot sun ; 
because his thick shell, when once heated, would, as the 
poet says of solid armour, “ scald with safety.” He there- 
fore spends the more sultry hours under the umbrella of 
a large cahhage-leaf, or amidst the waving forests of an 
asparagus bed. 

But as ho avoids the heat in summer, so, in the decline 
of the year, he improves the faint autumnal beams by getting 
within the rellection of a fruit wall ; and, though he nevim 
has read that planes inclining to the horizon receive a gi'cater 
share of warmth,* he inclines his shell, by tilting it agamst 
the wall, to collect and admit every feeble ray. 

Pitiable seems the condition of this poor embarrassed 


Sxjvcial years ago a book was written entitled, “ Fiuit Walk improve^ 
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reptile : to be cased in a suit of ponderous armour, whicli he 
cannot lay aside ; to bo imprisoned, as it were, mthiu his 
own sliell, must preclude, we should suppose, all activity and 
disposition for enterprise. Yet there is a season of the year 
(usually the beginning of June) when his exertions are re- 
markable. He tlien walks on tiptoe, and is stirring by five 
in Jhe morning ; and, traversing the garden, examines every 
wicket and inicrstice in the fences, through which he will 
escape if possible; and often has eluded the care of the gar- 
dener, and wandered to some distant field. The motives that 
impel him to undertake these rambles seem to be of the 
amorous kind. ILis fancy then becomes intent on sexual 
attachments, which transport him beyond his usual gravity, 
aud induce him to forget for a tune his ordinary solemn 
deportment. 


LETTEll XCITI. 

TO THOMAS ]*ENNANT, ESQ. 

A PATE of honey-buzzards, huleo apivonis^ sivr vespivorus, 
Eaii, built them a l.argc' shallow m'st, compo.''ed of twigs, and 
lined Tvilh d('ad beechen leaves, ujmn a tall slender beech near 
the middle of Selhorne Hanger, in the summer of 1780. In 
the middle of the month of J une, a bold boy climbed this 
tree, though standing on so steep and dizzy a situation, and 
brought down an egg, the only one in tlie nest, which had 
been set on for some time, and coiiiained the embryo v"tf a 
young bird. The egg was smalhm, and not so round, as those 
ol'the common buzzard ; was dotted at each end with small red 
spots, and surrounded in the middle with a broad bloody zone. 

The hen bird was shot, and answered exactly to Mr. liay’s 
description of that spiH'ii's ; had a black cere, sliort thick legs, 
aud a long tail. When on the wing, this species may be 

by inclining thein to the lion/on in which tho author has shown, by cal- 
culation, that a much grcatei number of the rays of the sun will fall on such 
walls than on those which are perpendicular 
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easily distinp^mslied from the common buzzard by its liawk- 
like appearance, small liead, wings not so blunt, and longer 
tail. This specimen contained m its craw some limbs of 
frogs, and many grey snails without shells.* The irides 
of the eyes of Ibis bird were of a beautiful bright ycUow 
colour. 

About the 10th of July, in the same summer, a pair of 
sparrow-liawks bred in an old crow’s nest on a low beech in 
the same hanger ; and as their brood, which was numerous, 
began to grow up, became so daring and ravenous, that they 
were a teri’or to all the dames in the village that had chick- 
ens or ducklings luider their care. A boy climbed the tree, 
and found the young so fledged that they all escaped from 
him, but discovered tliat a good liouse had been kept. The 
larder was well stored with ])rovisions ; for lu' brought down 
a young blackl)ird, jay, and house-martin, all clean picked, 
and some halt d(W()nred. 'Vho old birds had been observed 
to make sad havoc l‘or some days among the new-flown swal- 
lows and martins, which, being but lalely out of their nests, 
had not ac([uired tliosi* ])owers and command of wdng that 
enable them, when more mature, to set such enemies at 
dcflance. 


LETTEll XCIV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Nov. 30, 1780. 
Deau Sir, — Every incident that occasions a rcnew'al of cur 
coTT('S])oiidence will ever he pleasing and agreeable to me. 

As to the wild wood-pigeon, t the ocjias or vinago, of Ihiy, I 

* They constantly feed their vonne; with the larvsp of wasps and hees, and 
probably theniHelves when they aie able to procure them. This has probably 
led to the idea of their eatirijf lioney. Besides frogs and snails, tliey will 
oreasionally prey on birds, labbits, &c — Ed. 

Both White and some othei natuialists have wiilten confused accounts 
of tliese pigeons. Tlie cnsli.at oi img-do\e (columba palumbm) iiihubita 
woods and makes its nest on the branches of trees. 

3'he stock-pigeon (6’. oenati) h.as a grej slaty colour, and breeds fieely iii 
Loles in the old pollards m Richmond I’aik. 

The rock-pigcon ((7. livia) of a slaty giey, witli two black bars on the Bing", 
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am much of your mind, and see no reason for making it the 
origin of the common house-dove ; but suppose those that 
have advanced that opinion may liave been misled by another 
appellation, often given to the oenas, which is that of stock- 
dove. 

Unless the stock-dove in tlie winter varies greatly in man- 
ners from itself in summer, no species seems more unlikely 
to be domesticated, and to make a house-dove. We very 
rarely see the latt('r settle on trees at all, nor does it ever 
haunt thti woods ; but the former, as long as it stays with us, 
from November perhaps to k\‘briiary, lives the same wildlife 
vith the ring-dove (jjalumhus iarquafm) ; frequents coppices 
and groves, supports itself chielly by mast, and delights to 
roost in the tallest beeches. Could it be kiiomi in what 
manner stock-doves build, the doubt would be settled with 
me at once, provided they coiiHiruct their nests on trees, like 
the ring-dove, as I much suspect they do. 

You received, you say, last spring, a stock-dove from 
Sussex; and are informed that they sometimes breed in that 
county. Uut why did not your correspondent determine 
the place of itsnidiricntion, whether on rocks, cliffs, or trees ? 
If ho was not an adroit ornithologist, I sliould doubt tlie fact, 
because people with ns perpetually confound the stock-dove 
with the ring-dove. 

Yor my own part, T readily concur with you in supposing 
that house-doves are dt'rivcd from the small blue rock-pigeon, 
for many reasons. In the lirst place, the wild stock-dove is 
manifestly larger than the common house-dove, against the 
usual rule of domestication, which generally enlarges the 
breed. Again, those two remarkable black spots on the 
remiges of each wing of the stock-dove, v^aich are so charac- 
teristic of the species, would not, one should think, be totally 
lost by its being reclaimed ; but would often bieak out among 
its descendants. But what is worth a hundred arguments, 
is the instance you give in !Sir Eoger Mostyn’s house-doves 
in Carnarvonshire ; which, though tempted by plenty of food 
and gentle treatment, can never be prevailed on to inhabit 
their cote for any time ; but, as soon as they begin to breed, 

lirceds amongst rocks on the seu-coasl. 1 have seen them in Taswell Bay 
neai Swansea. — E d. 
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betake themselves to the flistnesscs of Ormshead, and deposit 
their young in safety amidst the inaccessible caverns and 
precipices of that stupendous promontory. 

“ Naturain cxpollas furcA . . tamen usque rccurret.” 

Katuro, expelled by force, will still return. 

I have consulted a sportsman, now in his seventy-eighth 
year, who tells mo that, fifty or sixty years back, when the 
beechen woods were much more extensive than at present, 
the number of wood-pigimns w'as astonisliing ; that he has 
often killed near twenty in a day; and that, with a long wild- 
fowl piece, he has shot seven or eight at a time on the wing, 
as iliey came wheeling o\er liead. lie moreover adds, which 
I was not aware of, tliat often there wtix' among tliem little 
parties of small blue doves, wbieh be calls rocku'rs. The food 
of these numberless emigrants was beeeh-mast and some 
acorns; and particularly barley, which they collected in the 
stubbles. But of late years, siiic(‘ tlie wast increase of tur- 
nips, that vegetable has furnished a great part of their sup- 
port in hard weatlier; and the boles they pick in these roots 
greatly damage the crop. J'Vom this lood their llesh has 
contracted a rancidness, wliich c>ccasions them to be rejected 
by nicer judges of eating, who thought them before a delicate 
dish. They were shot not only as they were leeding in the 
fields, and especially in snowy weather, but also at the close 
of the evening, by men who lay in ambush among tlie woods 
and groves io kill them as tluw canu' in fo roost.* These 
arc the princijial cinMimstaiici's ix'laling to Ibis wonderful 
internal migration, w Inch with us lakes place towards the 
end of Novcmiher, and c('ases early in the spring. Jjast 
winter we had, in Selliorno ILigli-wood, about a hundred of 
these doves ; hut m former times flu* flocks WTre so vast, not 
onlv with us, hut all the district around, that on mornings 
ami eveuiugs they traversed the air, like rooks, in strings, 

■* Some old sportsmen say, that the mam pait of these Rocks used to with- 
draw as soon as the lioavy Chiistnms liosts Avere over 

In the woods and coppices in some of the icniote parts of Breconsliire, 
I have seen Aast flocks of the wood-pigeon. They aio excellent eating bcfoi'c 
they feed on turnips — Ed. 
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reacliing for a Biile togctlicr. When they thus rcndezvouseil 
liere by thousands, if tliey happened to be suddenly rousod 
from their roost-trees on an evening, 

“ Their rising all at oiico was like the sound 
Of thunder heard rciuote.” 

It will by no means be foreign to the present purpose to 
add, that I had a relation in this neighlxmrhood who made 
it a practice for a time, whenever he could procure the eggs 
of a ring-dove, to place them under a pair ot doves that were 
sitting in his own pigeon-house, hoping thereby, if ho could 
bring about a coalition, to eidarge his breed, and teach his 
own doves to beat out into the woods, and to support them- 
selves by mast. Qdio plan was plausilile, but something 
always interrupted the success; for though the birds were 
usually hatched, and sometimes grew to half their size, yet 
none ever arrived at maturity. 1 myself have seen these 
foundlings in their nest disjdaying a strange ferocity of 
nature, so as scarcely to bear to be looked at, and snapping 
with their bills by way of menace. In short, they always 
died, perhaps for want of proper sustenance ; but the owner 
thought that by their fierce and w ild demeanour they frighted 
their foster-mothers, and so were starved. 

Virgil, as a familiar occurrence, by way of simile, describes 
a dove haunting the cavern of a rock, in such engaging 
numbers, that I cannot refrain from quoting a passage; and 
John Dryden lias rendered it so ha[)pily in our language, 
that, without furtlnw excuse, 1 shall add his translation 
also : — 

“ Qualis BpchincA. Rubito commota coluniba, 

Cui domuH, ot dulcos latelnoRO ii»piiiiuce nidi, 

Fortur in arva volans, plaubunu}uo oxtemta pcnnis 
Dat tecto ingi'iitoiu uw\ aoju lapna quiotu 
lladit iter liquidum. colcrua ue({uo cominovot alas.” 

“ As %v}ien the dovo lior rocky hold forsakcR, 

Housed in a fright, licr Koundmg wings she shakes; 

The eavoru rings with clattering , out she flies, 

And leaves her callow care, and cleaves the skies. 

At fn-st she Gutters; but at length rIic springs 
To smoother flight, and slioots upon her wmgs.” 
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LETTER XCV. 

TO THE UOX. EAINES EAIlllIlS’ OTON. 

Selbobnk, Sept. 12, 177L 
1 HAVE Eow read ymir MisccUanirs throuij^h 'wiili much care 
and aatisfaetion ; and am to return you my best thanks for 
tlie honourable mtaition made in them of me as a naturalist, 
which I visli T may deserve. 

In sora(‘ former lidters, I expr(‘ssed my suspicious that 
many of ilie house-martins do iiot depart in the winter far 
from this village. 1 therelbro d(d(‘rminc'd to make some 
searcli about tlie soutli-east end of the lull, where 1 imagined 
they might slum])cr out tl>e uncond’ortablc months of v;inter. 
]lut supposing that tin* fxamination would bo made to the 
best advantage in the spring, and observing tliat no martins 
had appcan'd ])y the llth of April last, on that day 1 em- 
ployed some 7nen to exjdore tin* shrubs and cavities of the 
suspected spot. Tlie jx'rsons took pains, but without any 
success; however, a remarkable ineidmit occurred in the 
midst of our jmrsuit, — whil(‘ tlu' labourers were at work, a 
house-martin, the lirst that had been seen this year, came down 
the village in tlu‘ sight of sevin-al p('o])le, and went at once 
into a nest, where it stayed a short time, and then flew over 
the houses; for some davs after, no martins were observed, 
not till the IGth of April, and then only a pair. Alartins in 
general were remarkably late this ycair. 


LETTER XCVI. 

TO TUE SAME. 

Selborne, Sept. 9, 1781. 
I HAVE just met with a circumstance respecting swdfts, which 
furnishes an exception to the wdiole tenor of my observations 
ever since 1 have bestowed any attention on that species of 
hirundines. Our swifts, in general, withdrew' this year about 
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tlie first day of August, all save one pair, wliich in two or 
tlirce days was reduced to a smgle bird. The perseverance 
of this mdividual made me suspect that the strongest of 
motives, that of an attachment to her }'Oung, coukl alone 
occasion so late a stay. I waiclied, therefore;, till the 24th 
of August, and tlien discovered tliat, under the eaves of the 
church, she attended upon two young, which w'ere fledged, 
and now put out tludr white chins from a crevice. These 
remained till the 27th, lotikiug more alewt ewc'ry day, and 
seeniiug to long to be on the wing. Aile'r tliis day, they 
w'cre missing at once ; nor cnuld I ever observe thorn with 
with their dam coursing round the church in the act of learn- 
ing to fly, as tlie first broods evidently do. (In. the 31st, 
1 caused the ca\<'s to be searched, but we found in the nest 
only two callow, dead, stinking swifts, on which a second nest 
had been formi'd. U'his double nest was full of the blacli 
shining cases of the liippohosav hininJims. 

The following remarks on this unusual incident are olndous. 
The first is, tluit though it may be disagreeable to swifts to 
remain bi'vond the beginning of August, } ot that they can 
subsist longer is undeiuable. The second is, that this uncom- 
mon event, as it was owing to the loss of the first brood, so it 
corroborates my former remark, that swifts breed regularly 
but once ; since, w'as tlie contrary the case, the occurrenco 
above could neither be new' nor rare. 

P.S. One swift wuis seen at Lyinloii, in the county of 
Itutlaiid, in 1782, so late as the 3rd of September. 


LETTER XCYII. 

TO TJIE SAME. 

As I have sometimes kiiowm } on make inquiries about several 
kinds of insects, I shall liere smid you an account of one 
sort which I little expected to liave found in this kingdom. 
1 had often observed that one particular part of a vine, grow- 
ing on the walls of my house, was covered in the autumn 
with a black, dust-llke appearance, on wliicb the flics fed 
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eagerly; and tlie shoots and leaves thus affected did not 
thrive, nor did the fruit ripen. To this substance I applied 
iny glasses ; but could not discover that it had anything to 
do with animal life, as 1 at first expected ; but upon a closer 
examination behind the larger boughs, we were surprised to 
find that they were coated over with husky shells, from whose 
sides proceeded a cotton-like substance, surrounding a mul- 
titude of eggs. This curious and uncommon production put 
me upon recollecting what I have heard and read concerning 
the coccus vitis viniferfc of Linmeus, which, in the south of 
Europe, infests many vines, and is a horrid and loathsome 
pest.* As soon as I had turned to the accounts given of 
this insect, 1 saw at once that it swarmed on my vino ; and 
did not appear to have been at all elieeked by the preceding 
winter, which had been uncommonly sov<'re. 

Not being then at all aware that it had anything to do 
with England, 1 was much inclined to think that it came 
from Gibraltar, among the many boxes and packages of 
plants and birds which I had formerly received from thence; 
and especially ns the vine infested grew immediately under 
my study window, where 1 usually kept my specimens. 
True it is, that T had la'ctdvial nothing from thence for 
some years : but as insects, wo know, are conveyed from one 
country to another in a very umwpi'cted manner, and 
have a Avonderful power of maiidaining Iheir existence till 
they fall into a nidus jirojier for their sujiport and in- 
crease, I cannot but suspect still that those cocci came to 
me originally from Andalusia Yet, all the a\ I dle, candour 
obliges me to confess, that I\Ir. lughlfoot has written me 
Word that he onccy and but once, saw these insects on a Aune 
at AYey mouth, in Dorsetshire; Avhich it is hero to bo ob- 
served, is a sca])ort toAvii to which the coccus might be con- 
veyed by shi])])ing. 

As many of my readers may possibly never have heard of 
this strange and unusual insect, 1 shall here transcribe a 
passage from a JS'afural Hist or >/ of Gibraltar, written by the 
IteA^erend JohnWhite, latoA'icar of Blackburn, in Lancashire, 
but not yet published, 

“ In the year 1770, a vine, which grew on the east side of 

* Tins insect probai>]y injures ticcs l>v puncturing thorn, and thus causing 
a great ovei flowing of the sap. Sec Cu'ficr, — Ed. 
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my liouse, ajid which had produced the finest crops of grapes 
for years past, ^vas suddenly overspread ou all the woody 
branches ■with large lumps of a white fibrous substance, 
resembling spiders’ wu;bs, or rather raw' cotton. It was of a 
very clammy quality, sticking fast to everything that touched 
it, and capable of being spun into long threads. At first I 
suspected it to be the product of spiders, but could find 
none. fSTothing was to be seen connected with it, but many 
brown oval husky shells, which by no means looked like 
insects, but rather resembled bits of the dry bark of the 
vine. The tree had a plentiful crop of grapes set, w'hen 
this pest appeared nj)on it ; but the fruit was manifestly 
injured by this foul encumbrance. It remained all the 
Bummer, still increasing, and loaded the woody and bearing 
branches to a vast degri'e. I often pulled off great quan- 
tities by handfuls ; but it was so shiny and tenacious that it 
could by no means be clean'd. ^Tlie grapes never filled to 
their natural perfection, but turned waitery and vapid. 
Upon pi'nising the works aftemwards of IM. de Ileaumur, I 
found this matter perfectly dc'scribc'd and accounted for. 
Those husky shells w hi(*h I liad obsi'rvod, were no other 
than the female cocnifi, from wliose sides this cotton-like 
substance exudes, and serves as a covering and security for 
their eggs.” 

To this account 1 think proper to add, that, though the 
female cocci are stationary, and seldom remove from the 
place to which they stick, yet the male is a wdnged insect ; 
and that the black dust w hich 1 saw was undoubtedly the 
excrement of the fmnales, which is eaten by ants as well as 
flies. Though the utmost severity of our wn'nter did not de- 
stroy these insects, yet the attention of the gardener, in a 
summer or two, has entirely relieved my vine from this 
filthy annoyance. 

As we have remarked above, that insects are often con- 
veyed from one country to another in a very unaccountable 
manner, 1 shall here mention an emigration of small aphides 
which w as observed in tlie \illage of vSelborne, no longer ago 
than August the 1st, 1 785. 

At about three o’clock in the afternoon of that day, which 
was very hot, the people of tliis village w'ere surprised by a 
shower of aphides, or smother-flies, which fell in these parts. 
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Those that were walking in the street at that juncture found 
themselves covered with these insects, which settled also on 
the hedges and gardens, blackening all the vegetables where 
they alighted. My animals were discoloured with them, and 
the stalks of a bed of onions were quite coated over for six 
days after. These armies were then, no doubt, in a state of 
emigration, and shifting their quarters : and might have 
come, as we Imow, from the great hop plantations of Kent or 
Sussex, the wind beiug all that day in the easterly quarter. 
They were observed, at the same time, in great clouds, 
about Farnham, and all along the vale from Famham to 
Alton.* 


LETTER XCYIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Dead Sir, — When I happen to visit a family where gold 
and silver fishes are kept in a glass bowl, I am always 
pleased with the occurrence, because it offers me an oppor- 
tunity of observing the actions and propensities of those 
beings, with whom we can be little acquainted in their 
natural state. Not long since, I spent a fortnight at the 
house of a friend, where there was such a vivary, to which 
I paid no small attention, taking every occasion to remark 
what passed vithm its narrow limits. It \\as hero that I 
first observed tlie manner in which fishes dic.f As soon as 
the creature sickens, the head sinks lower and lower, and it 


* For various nietliods by Avlucli seveial insects sluft llicir quarters, see 
Durham’s Physico-Theology 

The large excrescences we often see on the trunks and branches of oaks, 
elms, &c , are caused by insects. I had one of these excrescences sawn off, 
and placed in my sitting-room. I was surprised one morning at finding the room 
filled with a vast number of very small flies, and seeing some crawling out of 
the piece of wood. On rutting it through 1 found an infinite number of 
cells, some with maggots in them, and other's with perfectly formed flies ready 
to emerge. — E d. 

'(' When fish have been hurt or bruised, a white matter forms over tb* 
wound, which spreads, and they die as Mr. White has described. — E d. 
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stands*, as it were, on its head ; till, getting weaker, and 
bsing all poise, the tail turns over, and, at last, it floats on 
the surface of the water, with its belly uppermost. The 
reason W'hy fishes, w'hen dead, swim in that manner, is very 
obvious ; because, when the body is no longer balanced by 
the fins of the belly, tlie broad muscular back preponderates 
by its own gravity, and turns the belly uppermost, as lighter, 
from its being a Ga\dty, and because it contains the swim- 
ming bladders, w hich contribute to render it buoyant. Some 
that delight in gold and silver fishes, have adopted a notion 
that they need no aliment. True it is, that they will subsist 
for a long time without any apparent food but what they can 
collect from pure water frequently changed; yet they must 
draw some support from aiiimalcula, and other nourishment 
supplied by the w'atcr ; because, tboiigb tliey seem to eat 
nothing, yet the consequences of* eating often drop from them.* 
That they are best pleased with sucb jejune diet may easily 
be confuted, since, it* you toss them crumbs, they will seize 
them wdth great readiness, not to say greediness : however, 
bread should be giveu sparingly, lest, turning sour, it corrupt 
the water. They w^ill also feed on the water-plant called 
lemna (duck’s meat), and also on small fry. 

When they want to move a little, they gently protrude 
themselves with their pinnee pectorales ; but it is with their 
strong muscular tails only that they, and ail fishes, shoot 
along with such iuconceivablo rapidity. It has been said, 
that the eyes of fishes are immoveable ; but these apparently 
turn them forward or baekw^ard, in their sockets, as their 
occasions require. They take little notice of a lighted 
candle, though applied close to their heads, but flounce, and 
acem much frightened, by a sudden stroke of the band 
against the support whereon the bowl is bung ; especially 
when they have been motionless, and' are perhaps asleep. 
As fishes have no eyelids, it is not easy to discern when 

• The gold fish in the fountain in Hampton Court Gardens eat a larg» 
quantity of food, especially of potatoes well boiled and broken very snaall. 
They are also much fed by the public with biscuit, bread, &c. They are very 
healthy, and grow to a largo sixe. They feed on each other's spawn, and also 
make darts at the mud, and thus disturb aquatic insects on which they feed. 
I am convinced that they hear, from many experiments 1 have tried in ordef 
to ascertain the fact. — Eo. 
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they are sleeping or not, because their eyes are always 
open. 

Nothing can bo more amusing than a glass bowl containing 
such fishes : the double refractions of the glass and water 
represent them, w hen moving, in a shifting and changeable 
variety of dimensions, shades, and colours ; while the two 
mediums, assisted by the convaco-convex shape of the 
vessel, magnify and distort them vastly; not to mention 
that the introduction of another element and its inhabitants 
into our parlours engages the fancy in a very agreeable 
manner. 

Gold and silver fishes, though originally natives of China 
and Japan, yet are become so well reconciled to our climate, 
as to thrive and multiply very fast in our ponds and stews. 
Linnaeus ranks this species of fish under the genus of cypr inus^ 
or carp, and calls it cyprinus auratxis. 

Some people exliibit this sort of fish in a very fanciful 
way ; for they cause a glass bowl to bo blown with a large 
hollow space within, that does not communicate with it. 
In this cavity they put a bird occasionally, so that you may 
see a goldfinch or a linnet hopping, as it were, in the midst 
of the water, and the fislies swimming in a circle round 
it. The simple exhibition of the lishes is agreeable and 
pleasant; but in so complicated a way becomes whim- 
sical and unnatural, and liable to the obiection due to 
him, 

" Qui variare cupit rom prodigialitcr unam.’* 

Who loves to vary every single thing 
Prodigiously. 


LETTER XCIX. 

TO THE SAME. 

October 10, 1781. 

Deau Sie, — I think I have observed before, that much the 
most considerable part of the house-martins witndraw' Ironi 
hence about the first week in October ; but that some, the 
latter broods, I am now convinced, linger on till the middle 
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of that month ; and that, at times, once perhaps in two or 
three years, a ihght, for one day only, has shown itself in the 
first week in November. 

Having taken notice, in October, 1780, that the last flight 
was numerous, amounting perhaps to one hundred and fifty, 
and that the season was soft and still, I resolved to pay un- 
common attention to these late birds, to find, if possible, 
where they roosted, and to determine the precise time of their 
retreat. The mode of life of the latter hirundines is very 
favourable to such a design, for tliey spend the whole day in 
the sheltered district between me and the Hanger, sailing 
about in a placid, easy manner, and feasting on those insects 
which love to haunt a spot so secure from ruffling winds. 
As my principal object was to discover the place of their 
roosting, I took care to wait on tliem before they retired to 
rest, and v^as much pleased to find tliat, for several evenings 
together, just at a quarter past five in the afternoon, they all 
scudded away in great haf^te towards the south-east, and 
darted dowm among the low shrubs above the cottages at the 
end of the hill. This spot, in many respects, seems to be 
well calculated for their winter residence, for, in many parts, 
it is as steep as the roof of any house, and, therefore, secure 
from the annoyances of water ; and it is, moreover, clothed 
with bcechen shrubs, which, being stunted and bitten by 
sheep, make the tliickest (‘overt imaginable, and are so en- 
tangled as to be impt'rvious to the smallest spaniel ; besides, 
it is the nature of underwood beech never to cast its leaf all 
the winter, so that, with the leaves on the ground and those 
on the twigs, no shelter can he more complete. I w^atched 
them on to the thirteenth and fourteenth of October, and 
found their evening retreat was exact and uniform ; but after 
this they made no regidar appearance. Now and then a 
straggler was seen ; and, on the twenty-s(‘Cond of October, I 
observed two, in the morning, over the village, and with them 
my remarks for the season ended. 

From all these circumstances put together, it is more 
than probable that this lingering flight, at so late a season of 
the year, never departed from the island.* Had they indulged 
me that autumn with a November visit, as I much desired, 

* There may be sohtaiy instanctM of martins, &c., hjbernating in this country 
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I presuHie that, with proper assistants, I should have 
settled the matter past all doubt ; but though the third 
of November was a sweet day, and, in appearance, exactly 
suited to my wishes, yet not a martin w^as to be seen, and so 
I was forced, reluctantly, to give up the pursuit. 

I have only to add, that were the bushes, which cover 
some acres, and are not my own property, to be grubbed and 
carefully examined, probably those late broods, and perhaps 
the whole aggregate body of the house-martins of this district, 
might bo found there, in diflerent secret dormitories ; and 
that, so far from withdrawing into warmer climes, it would 
appear that thev never depart three hundred yards from the 
Tillage. 


LETTETt C. 

TO THE SAME. 

They who write on natural history, cannot too frequently 
advert to instinct, that wmiulerful limited faculty, which, in 
some instances, raises the brute creation, as it were, above 
reason, and in others, leaves them so far below it. Phi- 
losophers have defined instinct to be that secret influence by 
which every species is impelled naturally to pursue, at all 
times, the same way, or track, without any teaching or 
example ; whereas reason, without instruction, w'ould often 
vary, and do that by any methods wdiich instinct eflects 
by one alone. Now, this mavim must be taken in a qua- 
lified sense, for there are instances in which instinct does 
vary and conform to the circumstances of place and con- 
venience. 

It has been remarked, that every species of bird has a 
mode of nidification peculiar to itself',* so that a schoolboy 


from peculiar causes, but no proof has yet been brought forward that they do 
80 generally. — E d. 

* Birds certainly alter their mode of nidification for peculiar purposes, 
especially for concealing tho nest more effectually. I have observed instance* 
of this with lespect to the wren and fly-catcher. — E d. 
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would at once pronounce on the sort of nest before him. 
This is the case among fields, and woods, and wdlds ; but, iu 
the villages round London, where mosses, and gossamer and 
cotton from vegetables, are hardly to be found, the nest of 
the chaffinch has not that elegant finished appearance, nor is 
it so beautifully studded with lichens as in a more rural dis- 
trict ; and the wren is obliged to construct its house with 
straws and dry grasses, wLich do not give it that rotundity 
and compactness so remarkable in the edifices of that little 
architect. Again, the regular nest of the house-martin is 
hemispheric ; but where a rafter or a joist, or a cornice, may 
happen to stand in the way, the nest is so contrived as to 
conform to tlie obstruction, and becomes flat, or oval, or 
compressed.* 

In the following instances, instinct is perfectly uniform 
and consistent. There are three creatures — the squirrel, the 
field-mouse and the nut-hatcli {sitta eiiropcsa)^ which live 
much on hazel-nuts, and yet tliey open them each in a difie- 
rent way. The first, after rasping olF the small end, splits 
the shell into two with his long fore-teeth, as a man does 
with his kniie ; the second nibbles a hole with his teeth, so 
regular as if drilled with a wimble, and yet so small that one 
would wonder how the kernel can be extracted through it ; 
while the last picks an irregular ragged hole with its bill ; 
but as this artist has no paws to hold the nut firm while he 
])ierces it, like an adroit u orkman, he fixes it as it were, in a 
vice, in some cleft of a tree, or in some crevice, when, 
standing over it, he perforates tho stubborn shell. We 
liave otten placed nuts in the ehink of a gate-post, where 
nut-hatches have been known to haunt, and have always 
found that those birds have readily penetrated them. While 
at work they make a rapping noise that may bo heard at a 
considerable distance. 

You that understand both tho theory and practical part of 
music, may best inform us why harmony or melody should so 
strangely affect some men, as it were, by recollection, for 

• Each creature has a Misdotn for its good ; 

Tho pigeons teed their tender ofiapnng, crjing, 

"When they are callow, hut witlidiaw their food 

When they are fledge, that need may teach them flying.” — H eube»i. 
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days after a concert is over. What I mean, the following 
passage will most readily explain : — 

“ Proeliabebat porro vocibus humanis, instrumentisque 
harmouicis, nmsicam illam avium : non quod alid quoque 
non delectaretur ; sed quod ex musica humana relinqueretur 
in animo continens qumdam, attentionemquc et sonuium con- 
turbans agitatio : dum ascensus, exscensiis, tenores, ac mu- 
tationes illfB sonorum et consonantiarinn,euntque, redeuntqne 
per phantasiain : — cum nihil tale rcliiiqui possit ex modula- 
tionibus avium, quie, quod non sunt pcrinde a nobis imitabiles, 
non possunt perindo internani facultatem commovere.” — 
Garsekdus, in Yiid Peireskii. — “Jle preferred, also, the 
music of birds to vocal and instrumental harmony ; not that 
he did not take pleasure lu any other, but because there was 
left in the mind some constant agitation, disturbing the 
sleep and the attention, whilst the several variations of sound 
and concord go and return through the imagination, when 
no such effect can be produced by the modulation of birds, 
because', as they arc not equally imitable by us, they cannot 
equally excite the internal faculty.” 

This curious quotation stnki's me much by so well repre- 
Benting my own case, and by describings hat 1 have so often 
felt, but nei'cr could so wi'll expri'ss. When 1 liear fine 
music, 1 am haunted udih passages therc'from night and day; 
and especially at first waking, which, by their importunity, 
give more uneasiness than ])l('asuT'e ; elegant lessons still 
teaze my imagination, and reeur irresistibly to my recollec- 
tion at seasons, and even when 1 am desirous of thmking (jf, 
more seiious matters. 
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LETTEE Cl. 

TO THE SAME. 

A BABE, and I think a new, little bird^ frequents my 
garden, which, I Imve great reason to think, is the petti- 
chaps ; it is common in soine parts of the kingdom ; and I 
have received formerly several dead specimens from Gibraltar. 
This bird much resembles the white-throat, but has a 
more white, or rather silvery, breast and belly ; is restless 
and active like the willow-wrens, and liops fi’om bough to 
bough, examining every part for food : it also runs up the 
stems of the crown imperials, and putting its head into the 
bells of those llowers, sips tlie liquor which stands in the 
nectarium of each petal. Sometimes it feeds on the ground 
like the hedge-sparrow, by hopping about on the grass-plots 
and mown walks. 

Guo of my neighbours, an intelligent and obsenung man, 
inforais me, that in the beginning of 31 ay, and about ten 
minutes before eiglit o'clock in the evening, lie discovered a 
great cluster of hoiisi'-swallows, thirty, at least, ho supposes, 
perching on a willow tliat hung over the verge of James 
Kmight’s upper pond t llis attention was first drawn by 
the twittering of these birds, which sat motionless in a row 
on the bough, with their heads all one way, and, by their 
weight pressing down the twig, so that it nearly touched the 

• Mr. Herbert Ra\8 tl)at tins kind of bud certainly was not the pettichaps, 
which has not the nianncra Mr. White dosciihcs. The detail exactly answer# 
to the hluc-gie), or lesser white-thio.it {hylvia silviella), 

+ Spallanzani says, very decidedly, that swallows ictiro under water at the 
time of tlicir disappearance from this countiy; but acknowledges that he had 
never himself ohsened it, though his belief of the fact seemed certain. He 
liad performed a variety of cxpeiiments to resolve the question, if cold would 
have the effect of producing torpidity, and confined swallows m different ways- 
under snow and ice, and in an ice-house. The result, however, was always 
death, when the temperature and period of immersion were prolonged beyond 
A certain period ; and the conclusion he draws is, that, at least, our species 0 / 
kinmdinid<B do not become torpid. — W. J. 
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tC'ater. In tliis situation he watched them till he could see 
no longer. Kepeated accounts of this sort, spring and fall, 
induce us greatly to suspect, that house-swallows have some 
strong attachment to water, independent of the matter of 
food ; and, though they may not retire into that element, 
yet they may conceal themselves in the banks of pools and 
rivers (luring the uncomfortable months of winter. 

One of the keepers of Wolmer hk^rest sent me a peregrine 
falcon, which he shot on the verge of that district, as it was 
devouring a wood-pigeon. T\iQ falcojperegrinus, or haggard 
falcon, is a noble specjies of hawk, seldom seen in the 
southern counties. In winter 1707, one was killed in the 
neighbouring parish of Faringdon, and sent by me to Mr. 
Pennant into North Wales.* vSince that time, I have met 
with none till now. The specimen mentioned above was in 
preservation, and not injured by the shot : it measured forty- 
two inches from wing to wing, and twenty-one from beak tc 
tail, and weighed tvo pounds and a half standing weight. 
This species is very robust, and wonderfully formed for 
rapine : its brc'ast was plump and muscular ; its thighs long, 
thick and brawny ; and its legs remarkably short and wefl- 
set : the feet were armed with most formidable, sharp, long 
talons : the eyelids and cere of the bill were yellow ; but the 
irides of the eyes dusky : the beak was thick and hooked, 
and of a dark colour, and had a jagged process near the end 
of the upper inaudible on each side : its tail, or train, was 
short in proportion to the bulk of its body ; yet the wings, 
when closc'd, did not extend to the end of the train. Prom 
its large and fair proportions, it might be supposed to have 
been a female ; but i was not pcTinitted to cut open the 
specimen. For one of the birds of prey, which are usually 
lean, this was in high case ; in its craw were many barley- 
corns, which probably came from the crop of the wood- 
pigeon, on Avhich it was feeding when sliot : for voracious 
birds do not eat grain ; but, wdien devouring their quarry, with 
uudistinguishing vehemence, swallow bones and feathers, and 
all matters, indiscriminately.f This falcon was probably 

* See Letters x. and xi. to Thomas Pennant, Esq. 

The bones and feathers aie swallowed natumliy, and assist to promote 
tlio digestion. The Abbe Spallanzani, in liis experiments on various birds and 
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driven from tlie mountains of North Wales or Scotland, 
where they are known to breed, by rigorous weather and 
deep snows that had lately fallen. 


LETTElt Cn. 

TO THE SAME. 

My near neighbour, a young gentleman in the service of the 
East India Company, has brouglit home a dog and a bitch of 
the Chuiese breed Irom Canton ; such as are fattened in that 
country for tlie purj)ose of being eaten. They are about the 
size of a moderate spaniel ; of a pale yellow colour, with 
coarse bristling hair on their backs ; sharp upright ears, and 
])eaked heads, which gi\e them a very fox-like appearance. 
Their hind h'gs are unusually straight, without any bend at 
the hock, or ham ; to such a dt'gree as to give them an awk- 
■vv^ard gait wdicn they trot. Wlieu they are in motion, their 
tails are curved high over their backs like those of some 
hounds, and have a bare jilace each on the outside from the 
tip midw'ay, tliat does not seem to be matter of accident, 
but somew'hat singular. Their eyes arc jet-hlack, small, and 
piercing; the uisidcs of their lips and mouths of the same 
colour, and their tongui'S blue. The bitch has a dew-claw 
on each hind leg; the dog has none. When taken out into 
a field, the bitch showed some disposition for hunting, and 
dw^elt on the scent of a covey of partridges till slie sprung 
them, giving her tongue all the time. The dogs in {South 
America are dumb ; but these hark much in a short thick 
manner, like foxes, and Jiave a surly, savage demeanour, like 
their ancestors, wEich are not domesticated, hut bred up in 
sties, where they are fed for the table with rice-meal and 
other farinaceous food. These dogs, ha\dng been taken on 


animals, by changing gradually their food, at last brought some of the falcons 
to live on a vegetable diet; and, as a reveihe, ied a pigeon upon animal sub- 
stances— pi oving that, by degrees, the natural food of an animal may tc 
changed, lor a time at least, -without harm. — W. J. 
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board as soon as weaned, could not learn much from their 
dam ; yet they did not relish flesh when they came to Eng- 
land. In the islands of tlie Pacific Ocean, the dogs are bred 
up on vegetables, and would not eat flesh wEen offered them 
by our circumnavigators. 

We believe^ that all dogs, in a sta-te of nature, have sharp, 
upright, fox-like ears ; and that hanging ears, which are 
esteemed so graceful, are the effect of choice breeding and 
cultivation. Thus, in the Travels of Tsbrandt Ides from 
Muscovy to China, the dogs which draiv the Tartars on snow- 
sledges near the river Oby, are engraved with prick-ears, like 
those from Canton. The Karnschutdales also train the same 
sort of sharp-eared, peak-nosed dogs to draw tlieir sledges ; 
as may be seen in an elegant piaut engraved for Captain 
Cook’s last voyage round tin; world. 

Kow w’e are upon the subject of dogs, it may not be imper- 
tinent to add, that spaniels, as all sportsmen know, though 
they hunt partridges and })lieasanis as it were by instinct, 
and with much delight and alacrity, yet will hardly touch 
their bones when offered as food ; nor w ill a mongrel dog of 
my own, though he is remarkable for finding that sort of 
game. But wdien we came to oiler the bones of partridges 
to the twm Chinese dogs, tlu'y diwoured them wdth much 
greediness, and licked the plattt*r clean. 

No sporting dogs will flush w'oodcocks till inured to the 
scent, and trained to the sport, which they then pursue wdth 
vehemence and transport ; but then they whl not touch their 
bones, but turn from them with abhorrence, even when they 
are hungry. 

Now, that dogs should not be fond of the bones of such 
birds as they are not disposed to hunt, as no w'onder ; but 
why they reject and do not care to eat their natural game, is 
not so easily accounted for, since the end of hunting seems 
to bo, that the chaso pursued should be eaten. Dogs, again, 
will not devour the more rancid w^ater-fowds ; nor indeed the 
bones of any wild-fowls ; nor will they touch the fetid bodies 
of birds that feed on oflal and garbage ; and indeed there may 
be somewiiat of providential instinct in this circumstance of 
dislike ; for vultures,* and kites, and ravens, and crows, &c., 

* Hasselquigt, in his Travels to the Leiant, observes, that the dog? %nd 
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were intended to be messmates witli dogs over tbelr car- 
rion; and seem to be appointed by JSiature as fellow-scaven- 
gers, to remove all cadaverous substances from the face of tho 
earth.* 

vultures at Grand Cairo maintain such a friendly intercourse, as to bring up 
their young together in the same jdace 

* See some very interesting observations on the natural history and origin 
of our domestic race of dogs, in the fifth number of the Journal of Agriculture^ 
by Mr. J. Wilson. The origin of all onr domestic breeds is there traced to 
the wolf and jackal ; allowing, of rouisc, the native dogs of Africa and 
America, with the New Holland Dingo, to be distinct species. — W. J. 

The Chinese word for a dog, to a Kurojiean ear, sounds like quihloh. 

While on the subject of dogs I may mention, notwithstanding Sir W. 
Jardine’s note at the end of this letter, that the dog is of a breed distinct from 
either the fox, the wolf, or the jackal, and has also propensities distinct fiom 
the wild-dog, which is just as much a native of the w'lldorncss as tlie lion or 
tiger. Sir John Sebright’s offspring of a wild-dog caught m Australia, and which 
was bom on boaul a ship, never could be tamed, and never showed the least 
affection for any particular person, although Sir John kejit it constantly in his 
room foi neaily a jear While the dog, on the contrary, shows the utmost 
affection for his ninster ; he guards juopeitvwith the stiictest vigilance, his 
courage is unbounded — a cour.age whuli neither the wolf, the fox, or the wild- 
dog possesses — he never forgets a Ivindness, but soon loses recollection of an 
injury ; his habits arc social, and his fulclitv not to be shaken — hunger cannot 
weaken, or old age impair it — if he commits a fault, he is sensible of it, and 
eliows pleasure when commended. These qualities are distinct from those of 
the animals mentioned. In fact the dog appears to have been a precious gift 
to man by a benevolent Creator, to betome bis fnond, companion, and pro- 
tector. While all other animals have tho fear and dread of man implanted in 
them (see Genesis, ix 2 ) the poor dog alone looks at his master with affection, 
and the tie once foimcd is never broken. Again, — the wolf has oblique eyes, 
while the eyes of dogs have never been observed to be m that position. If the 
dog descended from the wolf, a constant tendency would have been observed lu 
the former to revert to the original type or sjKties. This is a law’ in nil other 
cross breeds ; but amidst the variety of dogs, tins tendency has not existed. 
We have besides no proof that the breed between the dog, the wolf, the fox, 
md jackall, is continuous. The domestic dog, besides, has its peculiar bark, 
icrfectly distinct from the three latter animals. In the most ancient Eg}ptian 
hieroglyphics, also„wo find icpresentations of dogs with all the chaiaclcristic 
appearance and gallant hearing of our English fox-hounds. Other facts might 
be brought forward, but perhaps enough has been said to show that the domestic 
dog may be considered as a distinct breed, although some may suppose that 
PU origin is lost in antiquity. — Eo. 
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LETTEE cm. 

TO THE SAME. 

The fossil wood* buried in the bogs of Wolmer Eorest, is 
not yet all exliausted; for the peat-cutters now and then 
stumble upon a log. 1 have just seen a piece which was sent 
by a labourer of Clakhanger to a carpenter of this village. 
This was the butt-end of a small oak, about five feet long, 
and about five inches in diameter. It had apparently been 
severed from the ground by an axe, was very ponderous, and 
as black as ebony. Upon asking the carjienter for what pur- 
pose he had procured it, ho told me that it was to be sent to 
his brother, a joiner at Earnham, who w'as to make use of it 
in cabinet work, by inlaying it along with whiter woods. 

Those that arc much abroad on evenings after it is dark, 
in spring and summer, frequently hear a nocturnal bird 
passing by on tho wing, and repeating often a short quick 
note. This bird 1 have remarked myself, but never could 
make it out till lately. 1 am assured now that it is the 
stone-curlew (cJiaratlrius oedicnemus ) Some of them pass 
over or near my house almost every evening after it is dark, 
from the uplands of the lull and Northtield, away down 
towards Dorton ; where, among the streams and meadows, 
they find a gi’cater jilenty of food. Eirds that fly by night 
are obliged to be noisy ; their notes, often repeated, become 
signals or w'atch-w'ords to keep them together, that they may 
not stray or lose each other in tho dark. 

The evening proceedings and manoeuvres of the rooks are 
curious and amusing in the autumn. f Just before dusk, they 

♦ I liavo a snuff-box in my possession ^lucb onco belonged to Sir Walter 
Scott, with the following inscription on it; — “Made from oak found near 
Gordon Castle, twenty feet below tho suifuce of the ground.” It is approach- 
ing the appearance of agate. — Ed. 

f It is always pleasing to read Mr. White’s notices of tho habits of animals, 
which are at the same tioio equally accurate and instructive, and those of tho 
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return in long strings from the foraging of the day, and ren- 
dezvous by thousands over Selhorno-dovra, where they wheel 
round in the air, and sport and dive in a playful manner, all 
the while exerting their voices, and making a loud cawing, 
which, being blended and softened by the distance that w'e 
at the village are below them, become a confused noise or 
chiding, or rather a pleasing murmur, very engaging to the 
imagination, and not unlike the cry of a pack of hounds in 
hollow echoing woods, or the rushing of the wind in tall 
trees, or the tumbling of the tide upon a pebbly sliore. When 
this ceremony is over, witli the last gleam of day, they retire 
for the night to the deep beechon woods of Tisted and llopley. 
We remember a little girl, who, as she was going to bed, 
used to remark on such an occurrence, in the true spirit of 
physico-thcology, that the rooks were saying their prayers ; 
and yet this child was much too young to he aware that the 
Scriptures have said of the Deity, that “ he feedeth the ravens 
who call upon him.” 


LETTER CIV. 


TO THE SAME. 

In reading Dr. Huxham’s Ohservationes de Aere, written at 
Plymouth, I find, by those curious and accurate remarks, 
which contain an account of the weatlier from the year 1727 
to the year 1748, inclusive, that though there is frequent rain 
in that district of Devonshire, yet the quantity falling is not 
great; and that some years it has been \ery small; for in 
1731, the rain measured only 17-266 inches, and in 1741, 

rooks, more especially, have not escaped the notice of poets both ancient and 
modern : — 

“ Tho sable tenants of five hundred years. 

That on the high tops of yon ancient elms, 

Pour their hoarse music on the lonely ear.” — J. H. Jbsse. 
Virgil also, like Mr. White, noticed tho noise rooks make on returning in 
Ike evening from feeding : — 

“ Et e pastu dccedens agmine magno 
Coi-vorum increpuit densis exercuus alls.” 
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20 354 ; and again, in 1743, only 20’908. Places near the 
sea have frequent scuds, that keep the atmosphere moist, yet 
do not reach far up into l?he country : making thus the mari- 
time situations appear wet, when the rain is not considerable. 
In the wettest years at Plymouth, the doctor measured only 
once 36 ; and again once, viz. in 1734, 37 114 ; a quantity of 
rain that has twice been exceeded at Solborne in the short 
period of my observations. Dr. Huxham remarks, that fre- 
quent small rains keep the air moist ; while heavy ones render 
it more dry, by beating down the vapours. He is also of 
opinion, that the dingy smoky appearance in the sky, in 
very dry seasons, arises from the want of moisture suffi- 
cient to let the light through, and render the atmosphere 
transparent ; because he had observed several bodies more 
diaphanous when wet than dry ; and did never recollect that 
the air had that look in rainy seasons. 

My friend, who lives just beyond the top of the down, 
brought his three sivdvel guns to try them in my outlet, with 
their muzzles towards the Hanger, supposing that the report 
would have had a great ellect ; but the experiment did not 
answer his expectation. He then removed them to the alcove 
on the Hanger, when the sound, rushing along the Lythc and 
Comb-wood, as very grand ; but it was at the Hermitage 
that the echoes and repercussions delighted the hearers; not 
only filling the Lythe -witli the roar, as if all the beeches were 
tearing up by the roots, but, turning to the left, they per- 
vaded the vale above Comb-wood ponds ; and, after a pause, 
'seemed to take up the crash again, and to extend round 
Harteley Hangers, and to die away at last among the cop- 
pices and coverts of Ward-le-ham. It has been remarked 
before, that this district is an Anntlioth, a place of responses, 
or echoes, and, therefore, proper for such experiments. "Wo 
may further add, that the pauses in echoes, when they cease, 
and yet are taken up again, like the pauses in music, surprise 
the hearers, and have a line effect on the imagination. 

The gentleman above mentioned has just fixed a barometer 
in his parlour at Newton Valence. The tube was first filled 
here (at Selbome), twice with care, when the mercury agreed, 
and stood exactly with my own ; but being filled again twice 
at Newton, the mercury stood, on account of the great eleva- 
tion of that house, three-tenths of an inch lower than the 
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bai’ometera at tliis Tillage, and so continues to do, be the 
weight of the atmosphere w'hat it may. The plate of the 
barometer at Newton is figured as low as 27 ; because, in 
stormy weather, the mercury there will sometimes descend 
below 28. AV^e have supposed Newton House to stand two 
hundred feet higher than this house ; but if the rule holds 
good, which says that mercury in a barometer sinks one-tenth 
of an inch for every hundred feet elevation, then the Newton 
barometer, by standing three-tenths lowxm than that of Sel- 
borne, proves tliat Newton House must be three hundred 
feet higher than that in which 1 am wTiting, instead of tw'o 
hundred. 

It may not bo impertinent to add, that the barometers at 
Selbome stand three-tenths of an inch lower than the baro- 
meters at South Lambeth ; whence we may conclude, that 
the former place is about three hundred feet higher than the 
latter ; and with good reason, because the streams that rise 
with us run into the Tliames at AV eybridge, and so to London. 
Of course, tliercfore, tluTo must be lower ground all the 
way from Sclborne to vSouth Jjamboth ; the distance between 
w'hich, all the windings and indentings of the streams consi- 
dered, cannot be less than a huudi’cd mdcs. 


LETTEE CA^ 

TO THE SAME. 

Since the weather of a district is imdoubtcdly part of its 
natural history, 1 shall make no farther apology for the four 
following letters, which will contain many particulars con- 
cerning some of the great frosts, and a few respecting some 
very hot summers, that have distinguished themselves from 
the rest during the course of my observations. 

As the frost in January, 1768, was, for the small time it 
lasted, the most severe that we had then known for many 
years, and was remarkably injurious to evergreens, some 
account of its rigour, and reason of its ravages, may bo useful, 
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and not unacceptable to persons that deliglit m planting 
and ornamenting : and may particularly become a work that 
professes never to lose sight of utility. 

For the last two or three days of the former year, there 
were considerable falls of snow, which lay deep and uniform 
on the ground without any drifting, wrapping up the more 
humble vegetation in perfect security. From the first day 
to the fifth of the new year, more snow succeeded ; but, from 
that day, the air became entirely clear, and the heat of the 
sun about noon had a considerable influence in sheltered 
situations. 

It was in such an aspect, that the snow on the author’s 
evergreens was melted every day, and frozen intensely every 
night so that the lanrustines, bays, laurels, and arbutuses, 
looked, in three or four days, as if they had been burnt in 
the fire ; while a neighbour’s plantation of the same kind, in 
a high, cold situation, where the snow was never melted at 
all, remained uninjured. 

From hence J would infer, that it is the repeated melting 
and freezing of the snow that is so fatal to vegetation, rather 
tlian the severity of the cold, Tlierefore, it highly behoves 
every planter, who wishes to escape the cruel mortification 
of losing, in a few days, the labour and hopes of years, to 
bestir himself on such emergencies ; and, if his plantations 
are small, to avail himself* of mats, cloths, peas-haum, straw, 
reeds, or any such covering, for a short time ; or, if his 
shrubberies are extensive, to see that his people go about 
with prongs and forks, and carefully dislodge the snow 
from tlie boughs ; since the naked foliage will shift much 
better for itself, than where the snow is partly melted and 
frozen again. 

It may perhaps appear, at first, like a paradox ; but doubt- 
less the more tender trees and shrubs should never be 
planted in hot aspects: not only for the reason assigned 
above, but also because, thus circumstanced, they are disposed 


* This was the a few years ago, "wlien laurels, laurustines, &c., ■were 
killed to the ground in the more eheltered situations, while those in bleak, 
exposed situations escaped. Tender plants have more chance of surviving 
frost when in cold spots, than when m those more sheltered. The sap is 
kept back, and of course the plants are not so likely to be affected by tho 
frosts. — E d. 
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to elioot earlier in the spring, and to grow on later in the 
antumn than they would otherwise do, and so are sufferers 
by lagging or early frosts. For this reason, also, plants from 
Liberia hardly endui’e our climate ; because, on the very 
lirst advances of spring, they shoot away, and so arc cut off 
by the severe nights of March or April. 

Dr. Fothergill and others have experienced the same 
inconvenience witli respect to the more tender shrubs 
from North America ; which, tliey, therefore, plant under 
north walls. There should also, perhaps, be a wall to the 
east, to defend them from the piercing blasts from that 
quarter. 

This observation might, without any impropriety, be carried 
into animal life ; for discerning bee-masters now^ find that 
their hives should not, in the winter, be exposed to the 
hot sun, because such unseasonable w'armth aw'akens the 
inhabitants too early from their slumbers ; and, by putting 
their juices into motion too soon, subjects them afterwards 
to inconveniences when rigorous weather returns. 

The coincidents attending this short but intense frost 
were, that the horses fell sick wdth an epidemic distemper, 
which injured the winds of many, and killed some: that 
colds and coughs were general among tlie human species; 
that it froze under people’s beds for several nights ; that 
meat w\as so hard frozen that it could not be spitted, and 
could not be secured but in cellars ; that several redwings 
and thrushes w'ere killed by the frost ; and that the large 
titmouse continued to pidl straws lengthwise from the eaves 
of thatched houses and barns in a most adroit manner, for a 
purpose that has been explained already.* 

On the third of January, Benjamin Martin’s thermometer, 
within doors, in a close parlour wdiere there was no fire, fell 
in the night to 20, and on the fourth to 18, and on the seven- 
teenth to 17^, a degree of cold which the owner never since 
saw in the same situation ; and he regrets much that he was 
not able, at that juncture, to attend his instrument abroad. 
All this time the wind continued north and north-east ; and 
yet on the eighth, roost-cocks, wdiicli had been silent, began 
to sound their clarions, and crows to clamour, as prognostic 


• See Letter ixni. to Thomas Pennant, Esq. 
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of milder weather ; and, moreover, moles began to heave and 
work, and a manifest thaw took place. From the latter cir- 
cumstance, we may conclude, that thaws often originate 
under ground from warm vapours which arise, else how 
should subterraneous aninials receive such early intimations 
of their approach ? Moreover, we have often observed 
that cold seems to descend from above : for when a thermo- 
meter hangs abroad in a frosty night, the intervention of a 
cloud shall immediately raise the mercury ten degrees ; and 
a clear sky shall again compel it to descend to its former 
gauge. 

And here it may be proper to observe, on what has been 
said above, that though frosts advance to their utmost 
severity by somewhat of a regular gradation, yet thaws do 
not usually come ou by as regular a declension of cold ; 
but often take place immediately from intense freezing; 
as men in sickness often mend at once from paroxysm. 

To the great credit of Portugal laurels and American 
junipers, be it remembered, that they remained untouched 
amidst the general havoc ; hence men should learn to orna- 
ment chiefly with such trees as are able to withstand acci- 
dental severities, and not subject themselves to the vexation 
of a loss which may befal them once, perhaps, in ten years, 
yet may hardly be recovered through the whole course of 
their lives. 

As it appeared afterwards, the ilexes were much injured, 
the cypresses were half destroyed, the arbutuses lingered on, 
but never recovered ; and the bays, laurustines, and laurels, 
were killed to the ground! and the very wild hollies, in hot 
aspects, were so much aflected, that they cast aU their 
leaves. 

By the fourteenth of January, the snow was entirely gone; 
the turnips emerged, not damaged at all, save in sunny places: 
the wheat looked delicately ; and the garden plants were well 
preserved ; for snow is the most kindly mantle that infant 
vegetation can be wrapped in : were it not for that friendly 
meteor, no vc^getable life could exist at all in northerly regions. 
Yet in Sweden, the earth in April is not divested of snow for 
more than a fortnight, before the face of the country is 
covered with flowers. 
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LETTEE CYI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Theee were some circumstauees attending the remarkable 
frost of •Tanuar}’-, 177G, so singular and striking, that a short 
detail of them may not be unaeceptablo. 

The most certain ^vay to be exact, will be to copy the 
passages from my journal, which were taken from time to 
time, as things occunvd. But it may be proper previously 
to remark, that the first week in January was uncommonly 
wot, and drowned \nth vast rains from every quarter : from 
whence may be inferred, as thcTc is great reason to believe 
is the case, that intense frosts seldom take place till the 
earth is completely glutted and chilled with water* ; and 
hence dry autumns are s('ldom followed by rigorous winters. 

January 7th. — Snow driving all the day, which was fol- 
lowed by frost, sleet, and some snow, till tlio twelfth, when a 
prodigious mass overw'hchned all the works of men, drifting 
over the tops of the gates, and Idling the hollow lanes. 

On the fourteenth, the writer was obliged to be much 
abroad : and thinks he never before, or since, has encoun- 
tered such rugged Siberian wmather. Many of the narrow 
roads aro now Idled above the tops of the hedges ; through 
which the snow was driven in most romantic and grotesque 
shapes, so striking to the imagination, as not to be seen 
without wonder and pleasure. The poultry dared not to 
stir out of their roosting-places ; for cocks and hens are so 
dazzled and confounded by the glare of the snow, that they 
would soon perish without assistance. The hares also lay 
sullenly in their seats, and would not move till compelled by 
hunger ; being conscious, poor animals, that the drifts and 


* The autumn preceding Janiiary, 1768, was very wet, and particularly the 
mouth of September, during which theie fell at Lyndon, in the county of 
Rutland, six inchoB and a half of ram. And the tenible long frost in 1739-40, 
iset in afte: a rainy season, and when the springs were very high. 
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heaps treacherously betray tlicir footsteps, anrJ prove fatal tc 
numbers of them. 

Tram the fourteenth, the snow continued to increase, and 
began to stop the road-waggons and coaches, which could no 
longer keep on their regular stages ; and especially on the 
western roads, wliere the fall appears to have been greater 
than in the south. The company at Bath, that wanted to 
attend the Queen’s birth-day, were strangely incommoded ; 
many carriages of persons who got, in their way to tovii 
from Bath, as far as Marlborough, after strange embarrass- 
ments, here met with a Tie phis ultra. The ladies fretted, 
and offered large rewards to labourers if they ould shovel 
them a track to London ; but the relentless heaps of snow 
were too bulky to be removed ; and so tlie eighteenth passed 
over, leaving the company in very uncomfortable circum- 
stances at the Castle and other inns. 

On the twentieth, the sun shone out for the first time 
since the frost began ; a circumstance that has been remarked 
before, much in favour of vegetation. All this time the cold 
w^as not very intense, for the tliermometer stood at 29, 28, 
25, and thereabout : but on the twenty-first it descended to 
20. The birds now began to be in a very pitiable and starv- 
ing condition. Tamed by the season, sky-larks settled in 
the streets of towns, because they saw the ground was bare ; 
rooks frequented dunghills close to houses ; and crows 
watched horses as they passed, and greedily devoured what 
dropped from them ; hares now came into men’s gardens, 
and scraping away the snow, de\ cured such plants as they 
could find. 

On the twenty-second, the author had occasion to go to 
London : through a sort of Laplandian scene very wild and 
grotesque indeed. But the metropolis itself exhibited a still 
more singular appearance than the country; for, being 
bedded deep in snow, the pavement could not be touched by 
the wheels or the horses’ feet, so that the carriages ran 
about without the least noise. Such an exemption from din 
and clatter was strange, but not pleasant ; it seemed to con- 
vey an uncomfortable idea of desolation : — 

“ Ipsa Bilentia terrent.’' 

On the twenty-seventh, much snow fell all day, and in the 
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evening the frost became very intense. At South Lambeth, 
for the four following nights, the thermometer fell to 11, 7, 
6, 6 ; and at Sclbome to 7, 6, 10 ; and on the 31st of Ja* 
/luary, just before sunrise, with rime on the trees, and ou 
the tube of the glass, the quicksilver sunk exactly to zero, 
being 32 degrees below the freezing point ; but by eleven in 
the morning, though in the shade, it sprung up to 10 .J* — a 
most unusual degree of cold this for the south of England! 
During these four nights, the cold was so penetrating, that 
it occasioned ice in warm chambers, and under beds ; and in 
the day the wind was so keen, tliat persons of robust consti- 
tutions could scarcely endure to face it. The Thames was 
at once so frozen over, both above and below the bridge, 
that crowds ran about on the ice. The streets were now 
strangely encumbered with snow, which crumbled and trode 
dusty; and, turning gray, resembled 'bay-salt ; what had 
fallen on the roofs was so ])erfectly dry, that from first to 
last it lay twenty-six days on the houses in the city ; a 
longer time than had been remembered by the oldest house- 
keepers living. According to all a])pearances, we might now 
have expected the continuance of this rigorous weather for 
w'eeks to come, since every night increased in severity ; but 
behold, without any apparent cause, on the first of Eehruary, 
a thaw took place, and some rain followed before night ; 
making good the observation above, that frosts often go oft‘, 
as it were at once, without any gradual declension of cold. 
On the second of Febriiarv, the thaw persisted ; and on the 
third, swarms of little insects were frisking and sporting in 
a court-yard at South Lambeth, as if they had felt no 
frost. AVhy the juices in the small bodies and smaller limbs 
of such minute beings are not frozen, is a matter of curious 
inquiry, t 

* At Sflborne, the cold was greater tlian at any other place that the author 
could hear of with certainty; though aomo repotted at the time, that, at a 
village at Kent, the thermometer fell two degrees below zero, viz. thirty-four 
degieoB below the fieezing point. 

The thermometer used at Selbornc was graduated by Benjamin Martin. 

't We have the best evidence to prove that both fish and molluscous animals 
may be frozen without destioiiiig tlicir vitality. A gentleman at Camberwell 
had an inflamed eye duiiug the winter of 182.0, and kept a leech which waa 
applied to the temple seveial times. It was put into water in a vial placed 
near the fireplace of the jnirlour. The cold at that time was very severe, and 
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Severe frosts seem to be partial, or to run in currents ; for 
at the same juncture, as the author was informed by accurate 
correspondents, at Lyndon, in tlu' county of Butland, the 
thermometer stood at 19 ; at Blackburn, in Lancashire, at 
19 ; and at Manchester at 21, 20, and 18. Thus does some 
unknown circumstance strangely overbalance latitude, and 
render the cold sometimes much greater in the southern than 
the northern parts of this kingdom. 

The consequences of this severity were, that in Hampshire, 
at tlie melting of the snow, tlie wlieat looked well, and the 
turnips came forth little injured. Tlie laurels and laurus- 
tines were somewhat damaged, but only in hot aspects. No 
evergreens were quite destroyed ; and not half the damage 
sustained that befell in January, 17G8. Those laurels that 
were a little scorched on the south sides, were perfectly un- 
touched on their north sides, tldie care taken to shake the 
snow, clay by day, from the branches, seemed greatly to avail 
the author’s evergreens. A neighbour’s laurel hedge, in a 
high situation, and facing to the north, was perfectly green 
and vigorous ; and the Bortugal laurels remained unhurt. 

As to the birds, the thrushes and blackbirds were mostly 
destroyed : and the partridges, by the weather and poachers, 
were so thinned, that few remained to breed the following 
year. 


LETTER evil. 

TO TUE SAME. 

As the frost in December, 1784, was very extraordinary, 
you, I trust, will not l)c displeased to hear the particulars ; 
and especially when 1 j)romise to say no more about the 
severities of winter after 1 have finished this letter. 


every night tho leech was frozen, and thawed the fellowms: day. It was 
observed by Capt. Franklin that during the scvcie winter he experienced 
near the Coppermine River, the fish froze aa they were taken out of the nets. 
In a sliort time they became a solid mass of ice, and by a blow or two of tho 
hatchet, they weie easily split open. If, however, in the completely frozen 
State, they were thawed before the fire, they recovered their animation. — Ed. 
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The first week in December was very wet, with the baro- 
meter very low. On the 7th, with the barometer at 28*6 
came on a vast snow, which continued all that day and the 
next, and most part of the following night ; so that, by the 
morning of the 9th, tho wmrks of men were quite overwhelmed, 
the lanes filled so as to be impassable, and the ground covered 
twelve or fifteen inches without any drifting. In the evening 
of the 9th, the air began to be so very sharp that we thought 
it would be curious to attend to the motions of a thermo- 
meter ; we therefore hung out two, one made by Martin and 
one by Dollond, which soon began to show us what we were 
to expect ; for, by ten o’clock, they fell to 21, and, at eleven, 
to 4, when we went to bed. On the 10th, in the morning, 
the quicksilver of DoUond’s glass was dowm to half a degree 
below zero, and that of Martin’s, which was absurdly gradu- 
ated only to four degrees below zero, sunk quite into the 
brass guard of the ball, so tliat, w^hen the weather became 
most interesting, this wns useless. On the 10th, at eleven 
at night, though the air w^as perlectly still, Dollond’s glass 
went down to one degree below zero ! This strange severity 
of the w'eather made me vc'ry desirous to know what degree 
of cold there might be in such an exalted and near situation 
as New'ton. AVe had, therefore, on the morning of the 10th, 
written to Mr. , and entreated him to hang out his ther- 

mometer, made by Adams, and to pay some attention to it 
morning and evening, expecting wonderful phenomena in so 
elevated a region, at twm hundred feet, or more, above my 
house; but, behold ! on the lOth, at eleven at night, it w'as 
down only to 17, and the next morning at 22, when mine 
w as at 10 ! AVe were so disturbed at this unexpected reverse 
of comparative local cold, that we sent one of my glasses up, 
thinking tliat of Mr. must, somehow, be wToiigly con- 

structed. But when the instruments came to be confronted, 
they went exactly togetlier, so that, for one night at least, the 
cold at JSTewton was eighteen degrees less than at Selbome, 
and, through the wdiole frost, ten or tw'clve degrees; and, 
indeed, when we came to observe consequences, we could 
readily credit this, for all my laurustines, bays, ilexes, arbu- 
tuses, cypresses, and even my Portugal laurels,* and, w^hich 

• Mr. Miller, in his Gardener's Dictionary^ says positively, that the 
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occasions more regret, my iino sloping laurel-liedge, were 
scorched up, while, at Ne^on, the same trees have not lost 
a leaf! 

We had steady frost on the 25th, when the thermometer, 
in the morning, was down to 10 with us, and at Newton 
only to 21. Strong frost continued till the 31st, when some 
tendency to thaw was observed, and by January 3rd, 1785, 
the thaw was confirmed, and some rain fell.* 

A circumstance that I must not omit, because it was new 
to us, is, that on Friday, December the 10th, being bright 
sunshine, the air was full of icy spicuJcp, floating in aU direc- 
tions, like atoms in a sunbeam, let into a dark room. We 
thought them, at first, particles of the rime falling from my 
tall hedges, but were soon convinced to the contrary, by 
making our observations in open places, where no rime could 
reach us. Were they watery particles of the air frozen as 
they floated, or w'ere they evaporations from the snow frozen 
as they mounted ? 

AV"e were much obliged to the thermometers for the early 
infonnation they gave us, and hurried our apples, pears, 
onions, potatoes, &c., into the cellar and warm closets ; while 
those who had not, or negh'cted such warnings, lost all theii 
stores of roots and fruits, and had their very bread and cheese 
frozen. 

I must not omit to teU you, that during those two Siberian 
days my parlour cat was so electric, that had a person stroked 
her, and been properly insulated, the shock might have been 
given to a whole circle of people. 


Portugal laurels remained untourhod in the remarkable frost of 1739-40. 
So that cither that accurate observer \^a9 much mistaken, or else the frost of 
December, 1784, was much more seveie and destructive than that in the year 
above-mentioned. 

* If a frost happens, even when the ground is tolerably dry, it has been 
observed that when a thaw comes, the patlis and fields are all in a batter . 
Country people say that the frost draws moisture, but the reason is that the 
vapours continually ascending from the earth, are bound in by the frost and 
not suffered to escape till released by the thaw. No wonder, then, that the 
surface is all in a float, since the quantity of moisture by evaporation that 
arises daily fiorn every acre of ground, is astonishing. Dr. Watson, by expe- 
riment, found it to bo 1600 to 1900 gallons in 12 boms, according to the 
degree of heat in the earth, and the quantity of ram newly fallen.— 
M». White, from his unpublished MSS. 
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I forgot to mention before, that during the two severe 
days, two men, who were tracing hares in the snow, had their 
feet frozen ; and two men, who were much better employed, 
had their fingers so affected by the frost, while they were 
thrashing in a bam, that mortification followed, from which 
they did not recover for many wneks. 

'the frost killed all the furze and most of the ivy, and in 
many places stripped the hollies of all thtur leaves. It came 
at a very early time of the year, before old November ended, 
and may yet be allowed, from its effects, to have exceeded 
any since 1739-40. 


LETTER CVIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

As the eflects of heat are seldom very remarkable in the 
northerly chmate of England, where the summers are often 
so defective in warmth and sunshine, as not to ripen the 
fruits of the earth so w ell as might be wished, 1 shall be 
more concise in my account of the severity of a summer sea- 
son, and so make a little amends for the prolix account of 
the degrees of cold and the inconveniences that we suffered 
from some late rigorous winters. 

The summers of 1781 and 1783 were unusually hot and 
dry ; to them, therefore, I sliall turn back in my journals, 
without recurring to any more di.stant period. In tlie former 
of these years, my peach and nectarine trees suffered so much 
from the heat, that the rind on the bodies Avas scalded and 
came off; since which, the trees have been in a decaying 
state. This may prove a hint to assiduous gardeners to fence 
and shelter their wall-trees Avith mats or boards, as they may 
easily do, because such annoyance is seldom of long conti- 
nuance. During that summer, also, 1 observed that my 
apples AA'cre coddled, as it AA'ere, on the trees ; so that they 
had no quickness of flavour, and Avould not keep in the 
winter. This circumstance put me in mind of Avliat 1 have 
heard travellers assert, that they never ate a good apple of 
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apncot in the south of Europe, where the heats were so great 
as to render the juices vapid and insipid. 

The great pests of a garden are w'asps, which destroy all 
the finer fruits just as they are coining into perfection. In 
1781, W'e had none; in 1783, there were myriads, which 
W'ould have devoured all the produce of my garden, had we 
not set the hoys to take the nests, and caught thousands 
with hazel-twigs tipped with bird-lime ; w'o have since 
employed the boys to take mid destroy the large breeding 
wasps in spring. Such expedients liave a great efi’ect on 
these marauders, and w ill keep tliern under. Though wasps 
do not abound but in hot summers, yet tliey do not prevail 
in every hot summer, as 1 have instanced in the twm years 
above mentioned. 

In the sultiy season of 1783, honcy-dow's were so frequent 
as to deface and destroy the beauties of my garden. My 
honeysuckles, which were one week the most sweet and 
lovely objects that eye could behold, became the next the 
most loathsome, being envelop(‘d in a viscous substance, and 
loaded with black aphides, or smother-tlies. The occasion of 
this clammy appearance seems to be this, that in hot weather 
the effluvia of fiowers in fields, and meadow's, and gardens, 
are draw'n up in tlie day by a brisk evaporation, and then in 
the night fall dowm again with the dews in w'hich they are 
entangled ; that the air is strongly scented, and therefore 
impregnated with the particles of ilow ers in summer weather, 
our senses 'will inlorm us ; and that this clammy sweet sub- 
stance is of th.e vegetable kind w'c may learn from bees, to 
w'hom it is very gi'ateful; and we may be assured that it 
falls in the night, because it is always first seen in w'arm, 
still mornings. 

On chalky and sandy soils, and in the hot villages about 
London, the thermometer has been often observed to mount 
as high as S3 or 84 ; but with ns, in this hilly and woody 
district, I have hardly ever seen it exceed 80, nor does it 
often arrive at that pitch. The reason, I conclude is, that 
our dense clayey soil, so much shaded by trees, is not so 
easily heated through as those above mentioned ; and, besides, 
our moim tains cause currents of air and breezes ; and the 
vast efflmia from oui' w oodlands temper and moderate our 
heats. 
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LETTER CIX. 

TO THE SAME 

The summer of the year 1783 was an amazing and porten- 
tous one, and full of horrible phenomena ; for, besides the 
alarming meteors and tremendous thunder storms that 
affrighted and distressed the different counties of this king- 
dom, the peculiar haze, or smoky fog, that prevailed for 
many weeks in this island, and in every part of Europe, and 
even beyond its limits, was a most extraordinary appearance, 
unlike anything known within tlu' memory of man. By my 
journal, i find that I had noticed this strange occurrence 
from June 23 to July 20, inclusive, during which period, the 
wind varied to every quarter, without making any alteration 
in the air. The sun, at noon, looked as black as a clouded 
moon, and shed a rust-coloured ferruginous light on the 
ground and floors of rooms, but w'as particularly lurid and 
blood-coloured at rising and setting. All the time, the heat 
was so intense that butchers’ meat could hardly be eaten the 
day after it was killed ; and the flies swairmed so in the lanes 
and hedges, that they rendered the horses half frantic, and 
riding irksome. The country people began to look with a 
superstitious awe at the red lowering aspect of the sun ; and, 
indeed, there was reason for the most enlightened person to 
be apprehensive, for all the while Calabria, and part of the 
isle of Sicily, w^ere torn and convulsed with earthquakes ; 
and about that juncture, a volcano sprang out of the sea on 
the coast of Norway. On this occasion, Milton’s noble simile 
of the sun, in his first book of Paradise Lost, fj’equentljy 
occurred to my mind ; and it is indeed particularly appli- 
cable, because, tow’^ards the end, it alludes to a superstitious 
kind of dread, wdth which the minds of men are always 
impressed by sucii strange and unusual phenomena ; — 

“ As when the sun, new risen. 

Looks through the horizontal, misty air 
Shorn of his beams ; or, from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the natioub, and with fear of change 
I’crplcxes monarchs.” 
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LETTER CX. 

TO THE SAME. 

We are very seldom annoyed with thunder-storms; and it 
is no less renlarl^ablG than true, that those which arise in 
the south have }iai*dly been knowu to reach this village ; for, 
before they get over us, they take a direction to the east or to 
the west, or sometimes di\ide into two, and go in part to one 
of those (|uarters, and in part to the other ; as was truly the 
ease in the summer of 1783, when, though the country round 
was continually harassed with tempests, and often from the 
south, yet w^e escaped them all, as appears by my journal of 
that summer. The only w'ay that 1 can at all account for 
this fact — for such it is — is, that on that quarter, betw'een us 
and the sea, there are continual mountains, hill behind hill, 
such as Xore-hill, the Barnet, Burtcr-hill. and Portsdowm, 
which somehow divert the storms, and give them a different 
direction. High promontories, and elevated grounds, have 
always been observed to attract clouds, and disarm them of 
their mischievous contents, w'hich are discharged into the 
trees and summits, as soon as they come in contact with 
these turbulent meteors; while the hmnble vales escape, 
because they are so far beneath them. 

But when I say I do not remember a thunder-storm from 
the south, I do not mean that we never have suffered from 
thunder storms at all; for on June 5th, 1784, the ther- 
mometer in the morning being at 64, and at noon at 
70, the barometer at 29'6i, and the- w^ind north, I observed 
a blue mist, smelling strongly of sulphur, hang along our 
sloping woods, and seeming to indicate that thunder was 
at hand. I w as cialled in about two in the afternoon, and 
so missed seeing the gathering of the clouds in the north, 
which they who were abroad assured me had something 
uncommon in its appearance. At about a quarter after 
two, the storm began in the parish of Hartley, moving 
slowly from north to south ; and from thence it came over 
Norton-farm, and so to Grange-farm, both in this parish. 
It began wdth vast drops of rain, which were soon succeeded 
by round had, and then by convex pieces of ice, which 
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measured three inches in girth. Had it been as extensive 
as it was violent, and of any continuance (for it was very 
short), it must have ravaged all the neighbourhood. In the 
parish of Hiirtley, it did some damage to one farm ; but 
iNorton, which lay in llie centre of the storm, was greatly 
injured ; as was Grange, which lay next to it. It did but 
just reach to the middle of the village, vhere the hail broke 
ray north windows, and all my garden lights, and hand- 
glasses, and many of my neighbours’ windows. The extent 
of the storm was about two miles in length, and one in 
breadth. We were just sitting down to dinner; but were 
soon diverted from our repast by the clattering of tiles and 
the jingling of glass. There fell at the same time prodigious 
torrents of rain on the flirius above mentioned, wdiich occa- 
sioned a Hood as violent as it was sudden; doing great 
damage to the meadows and fallows, by deluging the one, 
and w'ashing away the soil of the other. The hollow lane 
towards Alton was torn and disordered as not to be passable 
till mended, rocks being removed that w'eighed two hundred 
weight. Those that saw the effect which the great hail had on 
the ponds and pools, say that the dashing of the water made 
an extraordinary appearance, the froth and spray standing up 
in the air three feet above the surface. The rushing and 
roaring of the hail, as it approached, was truly tremendous. 

Though the clouds at South laimbeth, near London, were 
at that juncture tiiin and light, and no storm was in sight, 
nor within hearing, yet the air was strongly electric ; for the 
bells of an electric machine at that place rang repeatedly, 
and fierce sparks wuwe discharged. 

When 1 first took the present work in hand, I proposed 
to have added mvA-nnus-lJisiorico-Naturalis, or the Natural 
History of the Twudve Months of the Year; which would 
have comprised many incidents and occurrences that have 
not fallen into my way io bo mentioned in my series of 
letters ; — but as Mr. Aiken of Warrmgton has lately pub- 
lished somewhat of this sort, and as the length of my 
^orre^ondenco has sufficiently put your patience to the 
test, 1 shall here take a respectful leave of you and Natural 
II istory together. And am, with all due deference and regard, 
Your most obliged, and most humble servant, 

Gil. White. 

Selborne, Jmc 25, 1787. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON BIRDS. 


BIRDS IN GENERAL. 

Ik severe weather, fieldfares, redwings, sky-larks, and tit- 
larks, resort to watered meadows for food ; the latter wades 
up to its belly in pursuit of the pupa? of insects, and runs 
along upon the floating grass and weeds. Many gnats are 
on the snow near the water ; these support the birds in part. 

Birds are mucli influenced in their choice of food by 
colour ; * for tliough white currants are much sweeter fruit 
than red, yet they scddoin touch the former till they have 
devoured every branch of the latter. 

Redstarts, fly-catchers, and black-caps, arrive early in 
April. If these Little delicate beings are birds of passage 
fas we have reason to suppose they are, because they are 
never seen in winter), how could they, feeble as they seem,’ 
bear up against such storms of snow and rain, and make 
their wmy, through sucli meteorous turbulence, as one should 
suppose would embarrass and retard the most hardy and 
resolute of the winged nation ? Yet they keep their ap- 
pointed times and seasons ; and, in spite of frosts and winds, 
return to their stations periodically, as if they had met with 
nothing to obstruct them. The withdrawing and appearance 

* Mr. White has remarked, page 51, "that food has great influence on the 
colour of animals.” Tlie dark colour m wild birds is a great safeguard 
to them against their enemies; and this is the reason, that, among birds of 
bright plimnage, the young do not assume their gay colours till the second or 
third jear, as the cygnet, the gold and silver pheasants, &c. The remarkable 
change of plumage among the gull tube, is a curious and intricate subject. 
Is the circumstance mentioned by Mr. Pegge true, "that butterflies partake 
the colour of tlie flowers they feed on.^'* 1 think not. Sec Anonymiant^ 

p. 4C9, — MiTfORD. 
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of the short-winged summer birds is a very puzzling circum- 
stance in natural history ! 

When the boys bring me w asps’ nests, my bantam fowls 
fare deliciously, and, when the combs are pulled to pieces, 
devour the young wasps in their maggot state with the 
highest glee and deliglit. Any insect-eating bird would do 
the same ; and therefore I have often wondered that the 
accurate Mr. Eay sliould call one species of buzzard huteo 
apivorus sive vespivorus, or the honey-huzzard, because some 
combs of wasps hap])ened to be found in one of their nests. 
The combs were conveyed thither doubtless for the sake of 
the maggots or nymphs, and not for their honey, since none 
is to be found in the combs of wasps.'*' Birds of prey occa- 
sionally feed on insects; thus have I seen a tame kite 
])icking up the female ants full of eggs, with much satis- 
faction. White. 

That redstarts, fly-catchers, black-caps, and other slender- 
billed insectivorous small birds, particularly the swallow 
tribe, make their first appearance very early in the spring, 
is a well-known fact ; though the fly-catcher is the latest of 
them all in its visit (as this accurate naturalist observes in 
another place), for it is never seen beibre tlio month of May. 
If these delicate creatures come to us from a distant country, 
they will probably be exposed in their passages, as Mr. 
White justly remarks, to much greater difficulties from 
storms and tempests than their feeble powers appear to be 
able to surmount ; t on the other hand, if we suppose them 


* Those who have road that plea&nic; and instructive work, “ The Ornitho- 
logical Rambles in Sussex,” will find an inteiesUng mention of the kestiel 
fljing along the surface of helds and feeding on giasshoppcis, and probably 
other insects — Ed. 

f There certainly ^oes exist a difFicultj m conceiving how some of the 
birds of passage, such feeble and had llicis, should be able to migrate to such 
a vast distance ; but some of oui wonder will pcihaps dimmish when we read 
the account of the manner in which the quail crosses the Mediterranean, for 
the coast of Africa. “Towards the end of September the quails avail them- 
aelves of a northeily wind to take their departure from Europe, and flapping 
one wing, while they present the other to the gale, half sail, half oar, they 
graze the billows of the Mediterranean with their fattened rumps, and bury 
themselves in the sands of Afiica, that they may serve as food to the famished 
inh.ibitantB of Zara.” — St. riERRE’s Studies of Nature^ vol, i. p. 91. — 
Mitfokd. 
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to pass tlie winter in a dormant state, in this country, con- 
cealed in caverns, or other hiding-places, sufficiently guarded 
from the extreme cold of our winter to preserve their life, 
and that, at the approach of spring, they revive from their 
torpid state, and rc-assume their usual powers of action, it 
will entirely remove the first difficulty, arising from the 
storms and tempests they are liable to meet with in their 
passage : but how are we to get over the still greater diffi- 
culty of their rc\dvitication from their torpid state ? * What 
degree of warmth in the temperature of tlic air is necessary 
to produce that effect, and how it operates on the functions 
of animal life, are questions not easily answered. 

How could Mr. White suppose that Kay named this 
species the honey-buzzard because it fed on honey, when he 
not only named it in Latin huteo apivorus sive vespivorus, bur 
expressly says, that “ it feeds on insects, and brings up its 
young witVi the maggots, or nymphs, of wasps ? ” 

That birds of prey, when in want of their proper food, 
flesh, sometim('s feed on insects, I have little doubt, and 
think I have observed the common buzzard (falco huteo) to 
settle on the ground and jiick up insects of some kind or 
other, t Markwick. 

Kooks. — Kooks arc continually fighting, and pulling each 
other’s nests to pieces : ;j; these proceedings are inconsistent 

• JVIr. Brown in his edition of the Natural History of Sel borne says, that 
ho has received from a friend the following authentic accounts of the migra- 
tion of birds, nhich cannot fail to bo liighly iiitcri'sting, as proving the Jong 
excursions periodically taken by them. A challinch and a goldfinch were 
caught on board a ship in the Bay of Biscay, and, at the same time, several 
snipes were seen : a small white owl flew round the vessel ; a hawk, several 
swallows, and martins m gicat numbeis, were seen for several dajs, many of 
them resting on the rigging. A hen redstart followed the ship for some d.Tys, 
and was so tame th.at she used to enter the poits of the gun-room, where she 
was regularly fed by the sailors. The spotted gallinule and a fine kestrel 
hawk were caught in the rigging, about 424 miles from land. 

y There is reason to believe, that insects form also pan of the food even of 
the larger beasts of prey. “ Beetles, flies, worms, form pait of the lion and 
tiger’s food, as they do that of the fox.” Sec Jahrold’s Disert. on 3fnn. 
Mitford. 

^ Rooks generally begin to build their nests about the end of February, 
but in Mr. White’s unpublished MSS. I find mention made of a rook’s nest 
with young in it as late, or, perhaps I should say, as eaily as the 26tli of 

X 2 
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With li\ing in such cloBe community. And yet, if a pair 
offer to build in a single tree, the nest is plundered and 
demolished at once. Some rooks roost on their nest trees. 
The twigs which the rooks drop in building, supply the poor 
with brufihwood to light their iires. Some unhappy pairs 
are not permitted to finish any nest till the rest have com- 
pleted their building. As soon as they get a few sticks 
together, a party comes and demolishes the whole.* As 
soon as rooks have hnishod tlieir nests, and before they 
lay, the cocks begin to feed the hens, who receive their 
bounty with a fondling, tremulous voice, and fluttering 
mngs, and all the little blandishments that are expressed by 
the young, while in a helpless state. This gallant deport- 
ment of the male is continued through the whole season of 
incubation. These birds do not copulate on trees, nor in 
their nests, but on the ground in the open fields. f 

White. 

After the first brood of rooks are sufTiciently fledged, they 
all leave their nest- trees in the day-time, and resort to some 
distant place in search of food, but return regularly every 
evening, in vast flights to their nest-trees, where, after flying 
round several times, with much noise and clamour, till they 
are all assembled together, they take up their abode for the 
night. Maekwick. 

Thrushes. — Thrushes during long droughts, are of great 
service in hunting out shell-snails, J which they pull in pieces 
for their young, and are thereby very serviceable in gardens. 

November. On the 6th of December, one of them vraa found dead about 
half grown. — tin 

* I have observed this to be the case with canaries when confined in breed- 
ing cages, and also with hedge-sparrows. — E d. 

+ The very beautiful, one may almost say poetical, way in which the male 
bird piocures a mate by the power of his song, may bo seen in the preface to 
Mr. Montagu’s Ornithological Uictio^iary, p. xxx; from winch this corollary 
may be inferred, that if a confined bird had learned the song of another, with- 
out retaining any part of its natural notes, and was set at liberty, it is probable 
It would never find a mate of its own. — Mitford. 

"X I have frequently observed thrushes place a shell-snail between two stones, 
or a hollow in a gravel-walk, to prevenv their rolling, and then picking them 
till they broke them. — E d, 
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Missel thruslies do not destroy the fruit in gardens lilce the 
other species of turdi, but feed on the berries of mis- 
seltoe, and in the spring on ivy berries, which then begin 
to ripen. In the summer, when their young become fledged, 
they leave neighbourhoods, and retire to sheep-walks and 
wild commons 

The ma^ies, when they have young, destroy the broods 
of missel thrushes, though the dams are fierce birds, and fight 
bold in defence of their nests. It is probably to avoid such 
insults, that this species of thrush, though wild at other 
times, delights to build near houses, and in frequented walks 
and gardens. White. 

Of the truth of this I have been an eye-witness, having 
seen the common thrush feeding on the shell-snail. 

In the very early part of this spring (1797), a bird of this 
species used to sit every moniing on the top of some high 
elms close to my windows, and delight mo with its charming 
song,* attracted thither, probably, by some ripe ivy berries 
that grew near the place. 

I have remarked something like the latter fact ; for I 
remember, many years ago, seeing a pair of these birds fly up 
repeatedly and attack some larger bird, which I suppose dis- 
turbed their nest in my orchard, uttering, at the same time, 
violent shrieks. — Since writing the above, I have seen, more 
than once, a pair of tliese birds attack some magpies that 
had disturbed their nest, with great violence, and loud 
shrieks. Mabkwick. 

Poultry.-— Many creatures are endowed with a ready 
discernment to sec what will turn to their own advantage 
and emolument ; and often discover more sagacity than 
could be expected. Thus, my neighbour’s poultry watch for 
waggons loaded with whc'at, and, running after them, pick 
up a number of grains which are shaken from the sheaves by 
the agitation of the carriages. Thus, when my brother used 
to tak^e down his gun to shoot sparrows, his cats would run 
out before him, to bo ready to catch up the birds as they fell. 

♦ “ . . . dew drops thick as early blossoms hiinp;, 

And trembled as the mmstrel sweetly sung.” — Bloomfikid. 
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The earnest and early propensity of the gallince to roost 
on high is very observable ; * and discovers a strong dread 
impressed on their spirits respecting vermin that may annoy 
them on the ground during tlie hours of darkness. Hence 
poultry, it' left to themselves and not housed, will perch the 
winter through on yew trees and lir trees ; and turkeys and 
guinea fowls, heavy as they are, get up into apple trees ; 
pheasants also, in woods, sleep on trees to avoid foxes ; 
while pea-fowls climb to the tops of the highest trees round 
their owner’s house for security, let tlie weather be ever so 
cold or blowing. Partridges, it is true, roost on the ground, 
not havi]]g tlie faculty of perching ; but then the same fear 
prevails in their minds ; for, through apprehensions from 
polecats and stoats, they never trust themselves to coverts, 
but nestle together in the midst of largo fields, far removed 
from hedges and coppices, which they love to haunt in the 
day, and where, at that season, they can skulk more secure 
from the ravages of rapacious birds. 

As to ducks and geese, their awkward, splay, web-feet 
forbid them to settle on trees ;t they therefore, in the hours 
of darkness and danger, betake themselves to their oyui 
element, the water, where, amidst large lakes and pools, like 
ships riding at anchor, they float the whole night long in 
peace and security. White. 

Guinea fowls not only roost on high, but in hard 
weather resort, even in the day-time, to the very tops of 
highest trees.;]; 

• Fowls that roost iii trees are much later in laying their eggs than those 
which liave been housed and kept waim. Fowls belonging to Lcuidon bakers, 
and which roost over their ovens, are very early layers. Warmth, there- 
fore, seems to be necessaiy to the early production ot eggs, and it might bo 
worth inquiry whether those birds which arc most exiiosed to cold do not 
begin tlio process of incubation at a later jionod than tliosc birds which affect 
warmth. Pigeons are earlv breeders, and they are warmly housed. — Ed. 

•f" The Cape geese in Richmond Park not only settle on trees, bat make 
their nests m the old oak pollards, and convey their young in safety to the 
ground by placing one at a time under one of their wings. When these geese 
made their nests on the ground of the island in the large pond in the park, 
the water-rats destroyed the eggs, which induced the birds to take to the trees 
near the side of the pond. — Ed. 

^ This, probably, is the icason why they lay their eggs so much later iu 
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Last winter, when the ground was covered with snow, I dis- 
covered all my guinea fowls, in the middle of the day, sitting 
on the highest boughs of some very tall elms, chattering and 
making a great clamour : 1 ordered them to be driven down, 
lest they should be frozen to death in so elevated a situation; 
hut this was not effected without much difficulty, they being 
very unwilling to quit their lofty abode, notwithstanding 
one of them had its feet so much frozen, that we were obliged 
to kill it. I know not how to account for this, unless it 
was occasioned by their aversion to the snow on the 
ground, they being birds that came originally from a hot 
climate.* 

Notwithstanding the awkward, splay, web-feet, as Mr. 
White calls them, of the duck genus, some of the foreign 
species have the power of settling on the boughs of trees, 
apparently with great ease ; an instance of which I have seen 
in the Earl of Ashburnham’s menagerie, where the summer 
duck (anas sponsa) flew up and settled on tlie branch of an 
oak tree in my presence ; but whether any of them roost on 
trees in the nigiit, we are not informed by any author that 
I am acquainted with. I suppose not ; but that, like the 
rest of the genus, they sleep on the water, where the birds 
of this genus are not always perfectly secure, as will appear 
from the following circumstances, which happened in this 
neighbourhood a few years since, as I v'as credibly informed. 
A female fox was found in the morning drowned in the same 
pond in which wore several geese, and it was supposed, that 
in the night, the fox swam into the pond to devour the geese, 
but was attacked by the gander, which being the most 
powerful in its own element, bulleted the fox with its wings 
about the head till it was drowned. IMarkwick. 

Hen Partridge. — A hen partridge came out of a ditch, 


the year than the common fowl or even the pheasant, which latter, however, 
roosts in trees, but gciier.ally either in warm fii-trees, or in sheltered situations 
111 woods. — E d 

* It 18 a beautiful arrangement of Providence that guinea-fowls, which are 
African birds, and deposit their eggs on the giound, should have the sliclls so 
hard that the common snakes of the eountry cannot break them. They may, 
indeed, remove some of them from the nest, but in order to make up for tins 
deficiency, the gumca-fowl lays more eggs than any other bird. — E d, 
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and ran along shivering with her wings, and erring out as if 
wounded and unable to get from us. While the dam acted 
this distress, the boy who attended me saw her brood, that 
Avas small and unable to fly, run for shelter into an old fox- 
earth under the bank. So wonderful a power is instinct.* 

White. 

It is not uncommon to see an old partridge feign itself 
wounded, and run along on the ground fluttering and crying, 
before cither dog or man, to draw them away from its help- 
less unfledged young ones. I have seen it often ; and once 
in particular, I saw a remarkable instance of the old bird’s 
solicitude to save its brood. As 1 was hunting with a young 
pointer, the dog ran on a brood of very small partridges ; the 
old bird cried, fluttered, and ran tumbling along, just before 
the dog’s nose, till she had drawn lum to a considerable dis- 
tance, when she took wing and flew still flirther oft', but not 
out of the field : on this the dog returned to me, near which 
place the young ones lay concealed in the grass, which the 
old bird no sooner perceived, than she flew back again to us, 
settled just before the dog’s nose again, and, by roUiiig and 
tumbling about, drew ofi’ his attention from her young, and 
thus preserved her brood a second time. I have also seen, 
when a kite has been hovering over a covey of young par- 
tridges, the old birds lly up at the bird of prey, screaming 
and fighting with all their might, to preserve their brood. 

Maekwick. 

A IItbeid Viteasant. — Lord Stawmll sent me, from the 
great lodge in the Holt, a curious bird for my inspection. It 
was found by the spaniels of one of his keepers in a coppice, 
and shot on the wing. The shape, hair, and habit of the 
bird, and the scarlet ring round the eyes, agreed well with 
the appearance of a cock plieasant ; but then the head and 
neck, and breast and belly, were of a glossy black; and 

* It is, no doubt, a wonderful instinct, and at the same time a proof how 
stiongly Providence has implanted in animals the love of their young, which 
neither fear nor the natural love of self-preservation seems to lessen. Mr. 
Markwick’s remarks on the fact mentioned by Mr. White are highly interesting 
to every lover of nature. — En, 
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though it weighed three pouu<i8 three ounces and a half,* 
the weight of a large liill-growji cock pheasant, yet there was 
no sign of any spurs on the legs, as is usual with all grown 
cock pheasants, who have long ones. The legs and feet were 
naked of feathers, and therefore it could he nothing of the 
grouse kind. In the tail were no long, bending feathers, 
such as cock pheasants usually have, and are characteristic 
of the sex. The tail was much shorter than the tail of a hen 
pleasant, and blunt and square at the end. The back, wing- 
feathers, and tail, were all of a pale russet, curiously streaked, 
somewliat like the upper parts of a hen partridge. I returned 
it with niy verdict, tliat it was probably a spurious, or hybrid 
hen-bird, bred between a coc.k pheasant and some domestic 
fowl. When I came to talk with the keeper wdio brought 
it, he told me that sorno pea-hens had been known last 
summer to haunt the coppices and coverts where this mule 
was found. 

Mr. Elmer, of Farnliam, the famous game-painter, was em- 
ployed to take an exact copy of this curious bird. 

J.B. It ought to be mentioned, that some good judges 
have imagined this bird to have hi'eii a stray grouse or 
black-cock ; it is, how'evor, to be observed, that Mr. W. 
remarks, that its legs and feet w^ere naked, wEcreas those 
of the grouse are feathered to the toes. White. 

Mr. Latham observes, that “pea-hens, after they have 
done laying, sometimes assume the plumage of the male 
bird,” and has given a figure of the male-featbored pea-ben 
now to be seen in the Leverian Museum ; and M. Salerne 
remarks, that “ the lien pheasant, wken she has done laying 
and sitting, will get the ])lumage of the male.” May not 
this hybrid pheasant, as Mr. White calls it, he a bird of this 
kind? that is, an old hen pheasant which has just begun to 
assume the plumage of the cock.f Maekwick. 

* Hen pheasants usually weigh only two pounds ten ounees. 
f See tlie account by John Hunter, in the PkilosopJacal Transact. Art 
xx.Y. 1760. “ The subject of the account is a hen pheasant with the feathers 

of the cock. The author concludes, that it is most probable that all those 
hen pheasants which are found wild, and have the feathers of the cock, were 
formerly peifcct hens, but that now they are changed with age, and perhaps by 
certain constitutional circumstances.” It appeals also, that the hen, taking 
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Land-rail. — A man brought me a land-rail, or daker-ben, 
a bird so rare in this district that we seldom see more than 
one or two in a season, and these only in autumn. This is 
deemed a bird of passage by all the writers ; yet, from its 
formation, seems to be poorly qualified for migration ; for its 
vdiigs are short, and placed so forward, and out of the centre 
of gravity, that it fiies in a very heavy and embarrassed 
manner, with its legs hanging downi; and can hardly be 
sprung a second time, as it runs very fast, and seems to 
depend more on the swiftness of its feet than on its flying. 

When we came to draw it, we found the entrails so soft 
and tender, that in appearance they might have been dressed 
like the ropes of a woodcock. The craw, or crop, was small 
and lank, containing a mucus ; the gizzard thick and strong, 
and filled with small shell-snails, some whole, and many 
ground to pieces, through the attrition which is occasioned 
by the muscular force and motion of that intestine. We 
saw no gravels among the food; perhaps the shell snails 
might perform the functions of gravels or pebbles, and might 
grind one another. Land-rails used to abound formerly, I 
remember, in the low, wet bean fields of Christian Malf'brd, 
in North Wilts, and in the meadows near Paradise Grardeiis, 
at Oxford, where 1 have often heard them cry, crex, crex. 
The bird mentioned above weighed 7^ oz , was fat and tender, 
and in flavour like tlio flesh of a woodcock. The liver was 
very large and delicate. White. 

Land-rails are more jdentiful with us than in the neigh- 
bourhood of Selbome. I have found four brace in an after- 
noon, and a friend of mine lately shot nine in two adjoining 
fields ; but I never saw them in any other season than the 
autumn. 

That it is a bird of passage* there can bo little doubt, 


the plumage of the rock, is not confined to the pheasant alone ; it takes ydace 
also with the pcu-lieii, as may he seen in the specimen belonging to Liwly 
T^nte, which was m the Leverian Museum. After many broods, this hen 
took much of the plumage of the cork, and also the line train belonging to 
that bird. See also Montagu’s Onuthological Dictionary^ Art. Pheasant. 
Ret. J. Mttford. 

* The land-rail or corn-crake is a bird of passage, and a summer visitor to 
this country. When in the neighbourhood of Swansea eornc years ago, I was 
assured by a gentleman residing near that place, that ho discovered in a field 
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tliough Mr. White thmks it poorly qualified for migration, 
on account of the wings being short, and not placed in the 
exact centre of gravity : how that may be I cannot say, but 
I know that its heavy sluggish flight is not owing to its 
inability of flying faster, for 1 have seen it fly very swiftly ; 
although in general its actions are sluggish. Its unwilling- 
ness to rise proceeds, I imagine, from its sluggish disposition, 
and its great timidity ; for it will sometimes squat so close 
to the ground as to suffer itself to be taken up by the hand, 
rather than rise ; and yet it will at times run very fast. 

What Mr. AVhite remarks respecting the small shell-snails 
found m its gizzard, confirms my opinion, that it frequents 
corn fields, act'd clover, and brakes or fern, more for the 
sake of snails, slugs, and other insects which abound in such 
places, than for the grain or seeds ; and that it is entirely an 
insectivorous bird.* Markwick. 

Food roii the IItng-dove — One of my neighbours shot 
a ring-dove on an evening as it was returning from feed and 
going to roost. When his wife had picked and drawn it, 
she found its craw' stuffed with the most nice and tender 
tops of turnips. These she w’ashed and boiled, and so sat 
down to a choice and delicate plate of greens, culled and 
provided in this extraordinarj' manner. 

Hence w’e may see that graminivorous birds, when grain 
fails, can subsist on the leaves of vegetables There is 
reason to suppose that they would not long be healthy with- 
out ; for turkeys, though corn-fed, delight in a variety of 
plants, such as cabbage, lettuce, endive, &c.; and poultry 
pick much grass; while geese live for months together on 
commons by grazing alone. 

" Noviglit is useless made 

Ou the barrt'u lieatli 

The shepherd tends his flock, that daily crop 
Their verdant dinner from the mossy turf 
Sufficient : after them, the cackling >joos(, 

Close grazer, finds wherevMth to case her want ” 

Puiups’ Cyder. 

White. 

near thejsca a large congregation of these biiils. The nevt day not one was 
to be found. — E d. 

* Theie is no doubt of its feeding mudi on grass seeds, A\hich the Icnglh 
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That many graminivorous birds feed also on the herbage, 
or leaves of plants, there can be no doubt ; partridges and 
larks frequently feed on the green leaves of turnips, which 
give a peculiar flavour to their flesh, that is to me, very 
palatable ; the flavour also of wild ducks and geese greatly 
depends on the nature of their food; and their flesh fre- 
quently contracts a rank unpleasant taste, from their liaving 
lately fed on strong marshy aquatic plants, as I suppose. 

That the leaves of vegetabhjs are wholesome, and con- 
ducive to the health of birds, seems probable, for many 
people fat their ducks and turkeys with the leaves of lettuce 
chopped small. Mabkwick. 

-A neighbouring gentleman sprung a 
pheasant in a wheat stubble, and shot at it ; when, notwith- 
standing the report of the gun, it was immediately pursued 
by the blue hawk, known by the name of the hen-harrier, 
but escaped into some covert, lie then sprung a second, 
and a third, in the same iield, that got away in the same 
manner ; the hawk hovering round him all the wdiilo that ho 
was beating the field, conscious, no doubt, of the game that 
lurked in the stubble. Hence we may conclude that this 
bird of prey wms rendered very daring and bold by hunger, 
and that hawks cannot always seize their game when they 
please. We may farther observe, that they cannot pounce 
their quarry on the ground, where it might be able to make 
a stout resistance, since so large a fowd as a pheasant could 
not but be visible to the piercing eye of a haw k, when hover- 
“ing over the field. Hence that propensity of cowering and 
squatting, till they are almost trod on, wdiich, no doubt, w^as 
intended as a mode of security : though long rendered 
destructive to the w'hole race of gallincB by the invention of 
nets and guns. White. 

Of the great boldness and rapacity of birds of prey, when 
urged on by hunger, I have seen several instances ; par- 

of its legs and neck cnaklc it to reach from the tops of the stalks. When 
confined, the seeds should therefore he plaecd above them, and not strewed on 
the ground. Mr. Herbert says that ho does not believe the land-rail will 
tomb a slugr, and it may be doubted whether or not they ever take their food 
•fiom tlie ground.— Ed. 
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ticularly, when shooting in tho winter, in company with two 
friends, a woodcock flew across us, closely pursued by a small 
hawk ; we all three fired at the woodcock instead of tho 
hawk, which, notwithstanding the report of three guns close 
by it, continued its pursuit of the woodcock, struck it down, 
and carried it off, as we afterwards discovered, 

At another time, when partridge-shooting with a friend, 
we saw a ring-tail hawk rise out of a pit with some large 
bird in its claws ; though at a great distance, W'e both fired, 
and obliged it to drop its prey, wdiich proved to be one of 
the partridges which we were in pursuit of: and lastly, in 
an evening. I shot at and plainly saw that I had wounded a 
partridge ; but, it being late, was obliged to go home with- 
out finding it again. Tlic next morning, I walked round 
my laud without any gun ; but a lavourite old spaniel fol- 
lowed my iieela. When 1 came near tlie field where I 
wounded the bird the evening before, I heard the partridges 
call, and they seemed to be much disturbed. On my 
approacliing the bar-way, they all rose, some on my right 
and some on my left hand; and just before and over my 
head, 1 perceived (though indistinctly, from the extreme 
velocity of their motion) two birds fly directly against each 
other, when instantly to my great astonishment, down 
dropped a partridge at my feet ; the dog immediately seized 
it, and, on examination, I found tho blood flow very fast 
from a frcsli womid in the head, but there was some diy 
clotted blood on its wings and side ; w'hence 1 concluded, 
that a hawk had singled out my wounded bird as the object 
ol* bis prey, and had struck it down the instant that my 
approach had obliged the birds to rise on the wing ; but the 
space between the hedges was so small, and the motion of 
the birds so instantaneous and quick, that I could not dis- 
tinctly observe the operation. IMaekwick. 

Grext Speckled Dm:R, oe Look. — As one of my 
neighbours w^as traversing Wolmcr Forest, from Bramsbot 
across the moors, he found a large uncommon bird fluttering 
in the heath, but not wounded, which be brought home alive. 

■* I have known two instances of hawks dashing through a pane of glass to 
ieiic canary birds which were hanging near the window. — E d. 
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On examination it proved to be colymbm glacialis, Linn., the 
^eat speckled diver, or loon, which is most excellently 
described in WiUughby’s Ornithology. 

Every part and proportion ot* this bird is so incomparably 
adapted to its mode ot hfe, that in no instance do we see the 
wisdom of Grod in the creation to more advantage. The 
head is sharp, and smaller than the part of tlie neck adjoin- 
ing, in order that it may pierce the water ; the wings ai’e 
placed forward, and out of the centre of gravity, for a pur- 
pose which shall be noticed hereafter ; the thighs quite at 
the podex, in order to facilitate dhdng ; and the legs are 
flat, and as sharp backwards almost as the edge of a knife, 
that, in striking, they may easily cut the water ; while the 
feet are palmated and broad for swimming, yet so folded up, 
when advanced to take a fresh stroke, as to be full as 
narrow as the shank. The two exterior toes of the feet are 
longest; the nails flat and broad, resembling the human, 
w'hich give strength, and increase tlie po^^•e^ of swimming. 
The foot, when expanded, is not at right angles with the leg 
or body of the bird ; but the exterior part inclining towards 
the head, forms an acute angle wdth the body ; the mtention 
being, not to give motion in the line of the legs themselves, 
but, by the combined impulse of both in an intermediate line, 
the line of the body. 

Most people know, that have observed at all, that the 
swimming ot birds is nothing more than a walking in the 
water, where one foot succeeds the other as on the land , 
yet no one, as far as I am aware, has remarked that diving 
fowls, wLde under water, impel and row themselves forward 
by a motion of their wings, as well as by the impulse of their 
feet : but such is really the case, as any person may easily 
be convinced, who will observe ducks when hunted by dogs 
in a clear pond. Nor do J know that any one has given a 
reason why the wings of diving fowls are placed so forward : 
doubtless, not for the purpose of promoting their speed in 
flying, since that position certainly impedes it ; but probably 
for the increase of their motion under water, by the use of 
four oars instead of two ; yet w'ere the wings and feet nearer 
together, as in land birds, they would, w hen in action, rather 
hinder than assist one another. 

This colymbus was of considerable bulk, weighing oidy 
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three drachms short of three pounds avoirdupois. It mea- 
sured in length, from the hill to the tail (which was very 
short) two feet, and to the extremities of the toes four inches 
more : and the breadth of the wings expanded was 42 inches. 
A person attempted to eat the body, but found it very strong 
and rancid, as is the flesh of all birds Hving on fish. Divers, 
or loons, though bred in the most northerly parts of Europe, 
vet are seen with us in very severe winters ; and on the 
^Iliames are called sprat-loons, because they prey much on 
that sort offish. 

The legs of the colymhi and mergi are placed so very back- 
ward, and so out of all centre of gravity, that these birds 
cannot walk at all. They are called by Linnteus compedes, 
because they move on the ground as if shackled or fettered. 

White. 

These accurate and ingenious observations, tending to set 
forth in a proper light the wonderful works of God in the 
creation, and to point out his wisdom in adajiting the singular 
form and position of the limbs of this bird to the particular 
mode in which it is destined to pass the greatest part of its 
hfe, in an element mucli denser than the air, do Mr. White 
credit, not only as a naturalist, but as a man and as a philo- 
sopher, in the truest sense of the word, in my opinion; for, 
were we enabled to trace the works of Nature minutely and 
accurately, ve should find, not only that every bird, but 
every creature, is equally well adapted to the purpose for 
which it was intended; though this fitness and propriety of 
form is more striking in such animals as are destined to any 
uncommon mode of life. 

1 have had in my possession two birds, which, though of 
a difterent genus, bear a great resemblance to Mr. White’s 
colymhus in their manner of lite, which is spent chiefly in the 
water, where they swim and dive with astonishing rapidity ; 
for which purpose their fin-toed feet, placed far behind, and 
very short wings, are particularly well adapted, and show the 
wisdom of God in the creation as conspicuously as the bird 
before mentioned. These birds were the greater and lesser 
crested grebe {podiceps cristatus et auritns). What surprised 
me most was, that the first of these birds was found alive on 
dry ground, about seven miles from the sea, to which placo 
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tliere was no communication by water. How did it get so 
far from the sea, its wings and legs being so ill adapted 
either to flying or walking ? The lesser crested grebe w^as 
also found in a fresh-water pond, which had no communica- 
tion with other w’ater, at some miles distance from the sea. 

Markwt[ck. 

Stone-Cuelew.* — On the 27th of February ,1788, stone- 
curlews were heard to pipe ; and on Marcli 1st, after it was 
dark, some were passing over the village, as might be per- 
ceived by their quick short note, which they use in their 
nocturnal excursions by way of watch-word, that they may 
not stray and lose their companions. 

Thus we see that, retire wFithersoever they may in the 
winter, they return again early in the spring, and are, as it 
now appears, the first summer birds that come back. Per- 
haps the mildness of the season may have quickened the 
emigration of the curlew's this year. 

They spend the day in high elevated fields and sheep- 
walks ; but seem to descend, in the night, to streams and 
meadows, perhaps for w^ater, which their upland haunts do 
not afford them. "White. 

On the 31st of January, 1792, I received a bird of this 
species, w'hich had been recently killed by a neighbouring 
farmer, wdio said tliat he had frequently seen it in his flelda 
during the former part of the w'inter : this perhaps was an 
occasional straggler, wdiich, by some accident, was prevented 
from accompanying its companions in their migration. 

Maekwhok. 

The Smallest TJnceested Willow- Ween. — The smallest 

* These birds breed on the fallows, and often startle the midnight traveller 
by their shiill and ominous whistle. This is supposed to bo the note so 
beautifully alluded to by Sir Waiter Scott in his poem of the Lady of the 
Lake : — 

“ And in the plover’s shrilly strain, 

The signal whistle ’s heard again 

for it certainly sounds more like a human note than that of a bird.— 
Williamson. 

The cj e of the stone-curlew is singularly beautiful. — E d. 
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iincrested willow- wren, or chiiF-chaf, is tbe next early summer 
bird w^hich w^e have remarked ; it utters two sharp piercing 
notes, so loud in hollow' woods as to occasion an eemo, and is 
usually first heard about the 20th of March. White. 

This bird, which Mr. White calls the smallest w'illow-wTen, 
or chift-chaf, makes its appearance very early in the spring, 
and is very common with us ; but I cannot make out the 
three different species of willow'-wTcns, w hich he assures us 
he has discovered. Ever since the publication of his History 
of Selborne, J have used my utmost endeavours to discover 
his three birds, but hitherto wdthout success. I have fre- 
(juently shot the bird which “ haunts only the tops of trees, 
and makes a sibilous noise,'’ cvmi in the very act of uttering 
that sibilous note ; but it always proved to be the common 
willow-wren, or his chilf-chaf. In short, 1 imu’cr could dis- 
cover more than one species, •unless my greater pettichaps 
{sylvia Jioriensis of Latham) is his greatest willow-WTen. 

Maekwick. 

Peen-Ow];, oe Goat-8uckee. — The country people have 
a notion that the fern-owl, or churn-owl, or eve-jarr, winch 
tluw also call a puckeridge, is very injurious to weanling 
calves, by inflicting, as it strikes at them, the fatal distemper 
known to cow'-leeches by the name of puckeridge. Thus 
does this harmh'ss, ill-fated bird fall under a double impu- 
tation, which it by no means dcser\es, — in Italy, of sucking 
the teats of goats, whence it is called caprimulgus ; and wdth 
us, of communicating a deadly di.sordcr to cal tie. Put the 
truth of the matter is, the malady above mentioned is occa- 
*sioned by the oestrus lovis, a dipterous insect, which lays its 
eggs along the chines of kine, Avhere the maggots, when 
hatched, eat their way through the hide of tlu^ beast into the 
flesh, and grow to a very large size. I have just talked with 
a man, who says he lias more than once strijiped calves w'ho 
have died of the puckeridge ; that the ail or complaint lay 
along the chine, where ilie flesh was much swelled, and filled 
with purulent matter. Once I myself saw a large rough 
maggot of this sort squeezed out of the back of a cow. These 
maggots in Essex are called womils. 

The least observation and attention would convinoe men 
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that these birds neither injure the goatherd nor the grazier, 
but are perfectly harmless, and subsist alone, being night-' 
birds, on night-insects, such as scarabddi and phaltBncd ; and 
through the month of July, mostly on the scarahceus soUti- 
tialis, which in many districts abounds at that season. Those 
that we have opened have always had their craws stuffed 
with large night-moths and their eggs, and pieces of chaffers ; 
nor does it anywise appear how'^ tliey can, w^eak and unarmed 
as they seem, inflict any harm upon kine, unless they possess 
the powers of animal magnetism, and can affect them by 
fluttering over them. 

A fem-owd this evening (August 27) show^ed off in a very 
unusual and entertaining manner, by hawking round and 
round the circumference of my great spreading oak for 
twenty times following, keeping mostly close to the grass, 
but occasionally glancing up amidst the boughs of the tree. 
This amusing bird was then in pursuit of a brood of some 
particular CP belonging to the oak, of wiiich there are 

several sorts ; and exhibited on the occasion a command of 
wing superior, I think, to that of the swallow itself. 

When a person approaches tlie haunt of fern-owls in an 
evening, they continue flying round the head of the obtruder ; 
and, by striking their wings together above their backs, in 
the manner that the pigeons called smiters are known to 
do, make a smart snap ; perhaps at that time they are jealous 
for their young ; and their noise and gesture are intended 
by way of menace. 

Fern-owls have attachment to oaks, no doubt on account 
of food ; for the next evening we saw one again several 
times among the boaghs of the same tree ; but it did not 
skim round its stem over the grass, as on the evening before. 
In May, these birds find the ^camhmis melolontha on the 
oak ; and the scarabcPAis solstitialis at midsummer. These 
peculiar birds can only be W'atched and observed for two 
hours in the twent}'-four : and tlieu in a dubious twilight, 
an hour after sun-set, and an hour before suii-rise. 

On this day (duly 14, 1789), a woman brought me two 
eggs of a fern-owl, or eve-jarr, which she found on the verge 
01 the Hanger, to the left of the Hermitage, under a heechen 
shrub. This person, who lives just at the foot of the Hanger, 
seems well acquainted with these nocturnal swallow's, and 
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says she has often found their eggs near that place, and 
that they lay only two at a time on the bare ground. The 
eggs were oblong, dusky, and streaked somewhat m the 
manner of the plumage of the parent bird, and were equal 
in size at each end. The dam was sitting on the eggs when 
found, which contained the rudiments of young, and would 
have been hatched, perhaps, in a weeli. From hemtc' we 
may see the time of their breeding, which corresponds pretty 
well with the swift, as does also the period of their arrival. 
Each species is usually seen about the bt'ginning of May , 
each breeds but once in a summer ; eacli lays only two eggs. 

July 4, 1790. — The woman who brought me two fern- 
owl’s eggs last year, on July 14, on this day produced me 
two more, one of which had been laid this morning, as 
ajipears plainly, because tlicre w^as only one in the nest the 
evening before. They were found, as last July, on the verge 
of the l)owm above tlio Hermitage, under a beeclien shrul), 
on the naked ground. Last year, those eggs w'l're full ot 
young, and just ready to be hatched. 

These circumstances point out the exact time when tliese 
curious iioctinaial migratory birds lay their eggs and hatch 
their young.* Fern-owds, like snipes, stone-curlew's, and 
some other birds, make no nests. liirds that build on the 
ground do not make much of nests. AV jute. 

ISTo author that I am acquainted with has given so accu- 
rate and pleasing an account of the manners and habits of 
the goat-sucker as Mr. AVliite, taken entirely from his own 
obsein atioiis. Its being a nocturnal bird, has prevented my 
liaving many opportunities of observing it. 1 suspect that 
it passes the day in concealment amidst the dark and shady 
gloom of deep-wooded dells, or, as they are called here, gills ; 
having more tlian once seen it roused from such solitary 
})laces by my dogs, when shooting in the day-time. I have 

* The fern-owl arrives one of the hast of our migratory birds, and it has been 
known to remain in this country till late in November. I disturbed a pair of 
these birds on a bright sunny day os they weie sitting on a stunted oak tree 
at the edge of some boggy giound in Wales. They made a short flight, and 
appeared stupified and unconscious of any danger. It is to be regretted that 
they should he wantonly destroyed, for they are very useful in devouring 
numbers of chaffers. — E d. 
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also sometimes seen it in an evening, but not long enough 
to take notice of its habits and manners. 1 have never seen 
it but in the smnmer, bct^veen the months of May and 
September. Markwick. 

s. — March 23, 1788. — A gentleman, who 
was this week on a visit at AVaverley, took the opportunity 
of examining some of the holes in the sand-banks with 
which that district abounds. As these are undoubtedly 
bored by bank-martins, and are the places where they 
avowedly breed, he was in hopes they might have slept there 
also, and that he might liave surprised them just as tln^y 
were awaking from their winter slumbers. When he had 
dug for some time, lie found the holes vere horizontal and 
serpentine, as I had observed before; and that the nests 
were depositi'd at the irftier end, and had been occupied by 
broods m Ibrmer summers ; but no torpid birds w'ere to be 
found. lie opened and examined about a dozen holes. 
Another gentleman made the same search many j oars ago, 
with as liltle success. These holes were in depth about 
two feet.* 

March 21, 1790. — A single bank or sand-martin was setm 
liovering and playing round the sand-pit at Short Heath, 
where in thc' summer they abound. 

April 9, 1793. — A soJx'r liind assures us, that this day, on 
AVish-Ilangcr Common, between liedleigh and IVinsham, 
he saw several bank-martins playing in and out, and hanging 
before some newt holes in a sand hill, wliere these birds 
usually nc.stle. 

This incident confirms my suspicions that this species of 
hirundo is to be seen first of any ; and gives great reason to 
suppose that tliey do not leave their wdd haunts at all, but 
are secreted amidst the clefts and caverns of those abrupt 
cbtfs where they usuallv spend their summers. 

The late severe W'catlier considered, it is not very probable 

• 1 am not sure that the hahits of the little Band-martin {Hirundo 
ripariu) do not mtereat me more than those of the swallow. They excavate 
their holes in sunny sand-banUs with wondciful lapidity, and dart m and 
out of them in a wav peculiarly plea-sinp;, and whicii I am never tired of watch- 
ing When the male and female are resting for a few moments, in the receases 
of their sandy retreat, their gentle notes of love and affection may be heard, and 
then they resume their rapid and “ joyous ” flight. — -E d. 
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that these birds should have luigrated so early from a tropica] 
region, through all these cutting winds and pinciiing frosts ; 
but it is easy to suppose that they may, like bats^aud flies, 
have been awakened by the influence of tlie sun amidst their 
secret latehrce^ where they have spent the uncomfortable 
foodless months in a torpid state, and the profouudc'st of 
slumbers. 

There is a large pond at Wish-lTanger, which induces 
these sand-martins to frequent that district. For 1 have 
ever remarked that they haunt near great waters, either 
rivers or lakes. White. 

Here, and in many other passages of his writings, this 
very ingenious naturalist favours the opinion tliat part, at 
least, of the swallow tribe pass their winter in a torpid state, 
in the same manner as bats and (lies, and revive again on the 
approach of spring. 

I have frequently takim notice of all these circumstances, 
which induced Mr. AVlnte to suppose that some of the 
hirundines lie torpid during winter. I have seen, so late as 
November, on a liner day than usual at that season of the 
year, two or three swallows flying backwards and forwards 
under a warm hedge, or on th(‘ sunny side of some old 
building ; nay, I once saw', on the Sth of December, two 
martins flying about very briskly, the w'cathcr being mild. 
1 bad not seem any considerable number, either of swallow's 
or martins, for a good while before : frctni w'hence, then, 
could these few birds come, if not from some bole or (*avern 
where they had laid themselves up for the winter? Surely 
it w'ill not be asserted that these birds migrate back again, 
from some distant tropical region, mer('ly on the appearance 
of a fine day or two at this late season of the year. Again, 
very early in tlie spring, and sometimes immediately after 
very cold, severe w'cather, on its growing a little warmer, a 
few^ of these birds suddenly make their appearance, long 
before the generality of thimi are seen. These appearances 
certainly favour tlie opinion of their passing the W'inter in a 
torpid state, but do not absolutely prove the fact ; for w'ho 
ever saw them reviving of their own accord from their torpid 
state, without being first brought to the lire, and, as it were, 
forced into life again ; soon after w'hicb revivification, theT 
constantly die. Marbiwick. 
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8WA.LL0WS, CONGEEOATINO AND DiSAPPEAEANCE OF.* 

During the severe winds that often prevail late in the spring, 
it is not easy to say how the hirwndines subsist ; for they 
withdraw themselves, and are hardly ever seen, nor do any 
insects appear for their support. That they can retire to 
rest, and sleep away these uncomfortable periods, as bats do, 
is a matter rather to be suspected than proved : or do they 
not rather spend their time in deep and sheltered vales near 
)s"aters, where insects are more likely to be found ? Certain 
it is, that hardly any individuals of this genus have, at such 
times, been seen for seviual daj's together. 

September 13, 1791. — The congregating flocks of hirun- 
dines on the church and tower are vi^ry beautiful and amusing! 
When they fly olf togetluT from the roof, on aoy alarm, they 
quite swarm in the air. But they soon settle in heaps, and, 
preening their featliers, and lifting up their wings to admit 
the sun, seem highly to enjoy the arm -situation. Thus 
they spend the heat of the day, preparing for their emigra- 
tion, and, as it were, consulting wlieii and where they are to 
go. The flight about tlie church seems to consist chiefly of 
house-martins, about four hundred in number: but there 
are other places of rendezvous about the village frequented 
at the same time. 

It is remarkable, that though most of them sit on the bat- 
tlements and roof, yet many hang or cling for some time by 
their claws against the suriace of t/ie walls, in a manner not 
practised by them at any other time of their remaining 
viith us. 

The swallows seem to deliglit more in holding their 
assemblies on trees, t 

November 3, 1789. — Two st\ allows were seen this morning 
at Nevdon Vicarage House, hovering and settling on the 
roofs and out-buildings. None have been observed at 8e]- 
borne since October 11. It is very remarkable, that after 

* A correapondent informs me that he has observed that when a large 
number of sw-allows have congregated in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, they 
have suddenly disappeared, but, upon a strong gale oi wind arising, they have 
as suddenly reassembled till the gale was over. — Ed. 

+ On the 2nd and 3rd of December, 1842, several swallows were seen 
flying about some of the towers of Windsor Castle ; the thermometer then wai 
48, and the wind S.S.W. — Ed. 
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the hirundines have disappeared for some weeks, a few are 
occasionally seen again; sometimes, in the first week in 
November, and that only for one day. Do they not with- 
draw and slumber in some hiding-place during the interval P 
for we cannot suppose they had migrated to warmer climes, 
and so returned again for one day. Is it not more probable 
that they are awakened from sleep, and, like the bats, 
are come forth to collect a fittle food ? * Bats appear at afi 

* Concerning swallows, tlie reader will see, that Mr. White appears to 
incline more and more in favour of their torpidity, and against their migration. 
Mr. D. Barrington is still moic positive on the same side of the question. See 
his Miscellanies, p. 225. The ancients generally mention this bird as winter- 
ing in Africa. See Anacreon, \y. ed. Brunk. p 38, The Rhodians had a 
festival called p^eAiSdvto, when the bo}8 hi ought about young swallows ; 
the song which they sung may be seen in tlic works of Mcuisius, v. iii. 
p. 974. fol. 

^HA6e, xcAtSwr /fcAas 
''flpos dyovera, kuI aaAous 'Eviavrovs 
’EttI yaarepa Aeu«o k r&ra ptAaiva. 

“ He comes ! He comes * who loves to bear 
Soft sunny liouis and seasons fail , 

The swallow hither comes to rest 
His sable wings and snowy bieast." 

And, alluding to this custom, Avicrius (who mav l>e considered only as a 
very bad translator ol an excellent poem, the Pc/ ot Dionysius,) thus 
sajs, V. 705, 

“ Nani cum veic novo, tellus sc dura iclaxat, 

Cuhninibusque cavis, blaiidum strepit ales hmindo, 

(Jens devota choios agitat!” 

When the haul earth glows soft in early spring, 

And on oui loofs the noisy swallows sing. 

Prom a passage in the Birds of Aiistophanes, we learn, that amorrg the Greeks, 
the crane pointed out the time of sowing, tho arrival ot the kite, the time of 
sheep-shearing; and the swallow the time to put on sumnur clothes. Accord- 
ing to the Grcelc Calendar of Flora, kept by Theophrastus at Athens, the 
Oinithian winds blow, and the swallow conies, between the 28th of February 
and the Pith of Maich ; the kite and nightingale appear between the lltb 
and 2Ctb of March ; the cuckoo appeals at tho same tunc the joung figs come 
out; thence his name. See Stillinoflket’s Tracts on Natural His- 
tory, p 324. 

Mr. White says, p. 148, it is strange that -rooks and starlings accompany 
each other: but this is the case with other birds; the short-eared owl often 
accompanies flights of woodcocks m this country. Sec Pknnant’s Scotland, i. 
p. 11. In Gieece, the cuckoo migrates with the turtle flocks, thence they 
call him trigonokractes, oi turtle-leader. — Mitford. 
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seasons throti^h the autumn and spnng months, when the 
thermometer is at 50, because then phalcmcB and moths are 
stirring. These swallows looked like young ones. 

White. 

Of their miration, tlie proofs are such as will scarcely 
admit of a doutt. Sir Charles Wager and Captain Wright 
saw vast flocks of them at sea,* wlien on their passage from 
one country to another. Our author, Mr. White, saw what 
he deemed the actual migration of tliese birds, and which ho 
has described at p. 78 of his History of Sel home ; and of 
tiieir congregating together on the roofs of churches and 
other buildings, and on trees, previous to their do])arture, 
many instances occur ; particularly, 1 once observed a large 
flock of house-martins on the roof of the church here at 
Catsfield, vhich acted exactly in the manner here described 
by Mr. Wliite, soimdiines preening thtdr feathers, and 
spreading their vdngs to the sun, and then flying ofl’ all 
together, but soon returning to their former situation. The 
greatest prirt of these birds seemed to be young ones. 

Makkwtck. 

Wagtails. — Wliile the cows are feeding in the moist 
low pasture, broods of wagtails, Avhite and grey, run round 
them, close up to their noses, and under their v ry bellies, 
availing themselves of Ihe flies tliat settle on their legs, and 
probably finding worms and larvas that are roused by the 
trampling of their feet. Nature is such an economist, that 

* I have had bo m.iiiy farts sent mo of vast flocks of swallows having 
been seen at sea, and also of their settling on the rigging of ships, that the 
proofs of then migration cannot bo doubted indted I have frequently 
witnessed their departure iioni, and, in one instance, their arrival in this 
country. In the latter case they settled on the giound m Kew l*ark, about 
11 o’clock in the morning, and were so much exliausted, that they suflored me to 
ride close to them. This was in April. The strong pro])en»ity of migratoiy hirdi 
to leave and return at the appointed season, plainly demonstrates that tliis 
unvarying principle within tlicm is an instinct given them by a beneficent 
Creator at the very time best adapted for their flight, and which i* 
apparently irresistible. Indeed, they seem to migrate as by a sudden impulse, 
and neither sooner or later than is expedient, almost at the same time yearly ; 
so that up to the hour of their flight, and as long as it is needful to stay for 
their preservation, they appear to liavo no thought of departure. — Elo. 
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the most incongruous animals can avail themselves of each 
other ! Interest makes strange friendships. White. 

Birds continually avail themselves of particular and un- 
usual circumstances to procure their food ; thus wagtails 
keep playing about the noses and legs of cattle as they feed, 
in quest of flies and other insects which abound near those 
animals ; and great numbers of them will follow close to the 
plough to devour the worms, &c., that are turned up by that 
instrument. The red-breast attends the gardener in djgging 
his borders ; and wiU, with great familiarity and tameness, 
pick out the worms almost close to his spade, as I have 
frequently seen.* Starlings and mag|)ie8 very often sit on 
tfie backs of sheep and deer to pick out their ticks. 

Maukwick. 

AVEYifECKS. — These birds appear on the grass-plots and 
walks ; tln^y walk a little as well as hop, and thrust their 
bills into the turf, in quest, 1 conclude, of ants, which arc* 
their food. While they hold their bills in the grass, they 
draw our their prey with their tongues, which are so long as 
to be coiled round their heads. White. 

Ghosbeah. — ]\rr, B. shot a cock grosbeak, which he had 
observed to haunt his garden lor more than a fortnight. I 
began to accuse this bird of making sad havoc among the 
buds of the cherries, gooseberries, and wall-fruit of all the 
neighbouring orchards. Upon opening its crop, or craw, 
no buds were to be seen ; but a mass of kernels of the stones 
of fruits, hlr. B. observed, that this bird frequented the 
spot where plum-trees grow ; and tliat he had seen it with 
somewhat hard in its moutli, which it broke witli difficulty ; 
these were tlie stones of damsons. The Latin ornithologists 
call this bird coccothraustes, i. e. berry-breaker, because vitli 
its large horny beak it cracks and breaks the shoUa of stone 
fruits for the sake of the seed or keruel. Birds of this 
sort are rarely seen in England, and only in winter. 

White. 

• Rooks may he seen following close upon a plough at work, to feed upon 
»my grubs or worms which may be turned up. — E d. 
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I have never seen this rare bird but during the severest 
cold of the hardest winters : at which season of the year, I 
have had in my possession twn or three that were killed in 
this neighbourhood in different years. Mabkwics;. 

Owls. — Mr. White has observed, p. 159, that the owl 
returns to its young with food once in five minutes. Mr. 
Montague has observed, that the wTen returns once in two 
minutes, or, upon an average, thirty-six times in an hour ; 
and this continued full sixteen hours in a day, which, if 
equally di\dded betw'een eight young ones, each would receive 
seventy- two feeds in the day, the whole amounting to five 
hundred and seventy-six. See OrnitJiolog. Diet. p. 35. To 
this 1 vdll add, that the swallow never fails to return to its 
nest at the expiration of every second or third minute. 

Mitford. 

Cuckoos. — Since Mr. White’s time, much has been added 
to our knowledge of the cuckoo, by the patient attention of 
Dr. Jenner. Concerning the singing of the cuckoo, men- 
tioned by Mr. White, at p. 110, 1 will add the following 
curious memoranda from the 7tli volume of the Transactions 
of the Linnoian Society. “•The cuckoo begins early in the 
season with the interval of a mmor third, the bird then 
proceeds to a major third, next to a fourth, then a fifth, 
after which his voice breaks without attaining a minor 
sixth.” This curious circumstance w'as, however, observed 
very long ago ; and it forms the subject of an epigram in 
that scarce black-letter volume, the J^pigrams of John 
Hey wood, 1587. Mitfoed. 
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SuEEP. — The sheep on the downs this winter (1769) are rery 
ragged, and their coats much torn ; the shepherds say, they 
tear their fleeces with their own mouths and horns, and they 
are always in tliat way in mild wnt winters, being teased and 
tickled with a kind of lice. 

After ewes and lambs are shorn, there is great confusion 
and bleating, neither the dams nor the young being able 
to distinguish one another as before. This embarrassment 
seems not so much to arise from the loss of the fleece, 
which may occasion an alteration in tlieir appearance, as from 
the defect of that notus odor, discriminating each individual 
personally : which also is confounded by the strong scent of 
the pitch and tar wherewith they are newly marked; for the 
brute creation recognise each other more from the smell than 
the sight ; and in matters of id('ntity and diversity, appeal 
much more to their noses than their eyes. Aiter sheep 
liave been washed, there is the same confusion, from the 
reason given above. White. 

Eabbits. — Eabbits make incomparably the finest turf, for 
they not only bite closer than larger quadrupeds,* ** but they 


* It has been {generally supposed that wild rabbits will not become domes- 
ticated. Tlie following interesting account of one, communicated to me by a 
lady, will afford a proof to the contrary . — 

** One evening last spring my dog barked at something behind a flower-pot 
that stood in the door-porch 1 tliought a toad was there, but it proved to be 
a very young rabbit, a wild one. The poor thing was m a state of great 
exhaustion as if it had been chased, and had been a long while without food. 
It was quiet in the hand and allowed a little w'arm milk to be put into its 
mouth. Upon being wrapt in flannel and placed in a basket by the fire, it 
soon went to sleep. W’^lien it awoke, moic milk was offered m a small spoon, 
which this time was sucked with right good will ; and the little creature con- 
tinued to take the milk in this way for sevcial days, until strong enough to 
help itself out of a cup. It appeared to become tame immediately, soon 
learnt its name, and I never saw a happier or merrier little ]>et. Its gambols 
on the carpet were full of fun. When tired with play, it would feed on the 
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allow no bents to rise ; hence warrens produce much the 
most delicate turf for gardens. Sheep never touch the stalks 
of grasses.’*^ White. 

green food and nice bits placed there for it, and, when satisfied, it used to 
climb up the skirt of the dreB‘», nestle in the hip or under the arm, and go to 
sleep. If this indulgence could not be pei nutted, then Bunny (as we called 
it) would spiing into my work-basket, and take a nap there. At uiid-day it 
liked to sit in the sun on the window-se.'it, then it would clean its fur and 
long ears, each being separately drawn down, and hold by one foot while 
brushed by the other. This duty performed, it would stietch at full length, 
and basking in the sun-beams fall asleep. Stiange to tell, all this was going 
on with the dog in the room, who had been made to understand that the lahbit 
was not to be touched ; stranger still, the labhit ceased to show any feai of 
the dog ; but, on tho contiary, delighted in jumping on the dog's hack and 
running after his tail. These liberties, however, were not pleasing to Jew’cl , 
they were evidently only endured in obedience to the commands of his mistress 
Not approving of one favourite being made happy at the other’s expense, I 
was obliged to interfere upon these occasions, and call Bunny to order. 

Being frequently told tliat a wild labbit could not be so thoroughly 
domesticated, but that it would return to the woods if it regained its liberty, 
I feared that if mine got loose it would certainly run away. Yet 1 wished it 
should be sometimes m the gaidcn to feed upon such green food as it liked 
heat : for this pmpose I fastened it with a collar and small chain, and, thus 
secured, led it about. One evening the chain unfoitunatcly broke, and Bunny 
was free ! At first we saw it running from place to place with wild delight, 
hut after a little while we could not see it, and we hunted in vain under 
the shrubs, calling it by name, until it became dark; wo then ceased to seairh 
any longer, and I concluded inv pietfy pet w’as gone. 

“ Before retiring foi the night, 1 gave a last look out of the window, in the 
hope I might chance to sec it once more. The moon was then shining biighlly, 
and I distinctly saw my little rulibit sitting at the door with head and eais 
erect, as if listening lor its friends williin, anxious, perhaps, for its accustomed 
nice supper and soft waim bed. 1 hastened down stairs to let it in, calling it 
by name, when, the moment I opened the door, a strange cat darted forward, 
seized it by the neck, and bore it scieaming away ! Of course every eflort of 
mine was useless to overtake the cat. 

I feel convinced that this fond little creature would not have left us, to 
return to the wood. That it did not come when called, was the effect of 
excessive joy for its newly found fiecdom, which must have been doubly 
delightful while we weie near, as no doubt it saw us when we could not see 
It, and was only quietly feeding when we thought it was gone away. 

“Four months must have been the extent of pour Bunny's short 
life.”— Eu. 

* This 18 a wise and heautifnl provision of Providence. If sheep, or indeed 
any quadrupeds were to feed on the stalks of grasses, the seed vessels would 
be destroyed, and, consequently, the turf would not be renovated from time to 
time. In order to guard against their destruction, the stalks are very bittcf 
(See Rabbits,)- — E jo, 
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Cat and Squirrels. — A boy has taken three little young 
squirrels in their nest, or drey,* as it is called in these parts. 
These small creatures he put under the care of a cat who had 
lately lost her kittens, and finds that she nurses and suckles 
tliein with the same assiduity and affection as if they were 
her own olfspring.t This circumstance corroborates my 
suspicion, that the mention of exposed and deserted children 
being nurtured by female beasts of prey who had lost their 
young, may not be so improbable an incident as many have 
supposed ; and therefore may be a justification of those 
authors who have gravely mentioned, v hat some have deemed 
to be a wild aiul improbable story. 

So many peojde went to see tlie little squirrels suckled by 
a cat, that the foster mother became jealous of her ciiarge, 
and ill pain for their safety ; and therefore hid them over 
tlie ceiling, where one died. This circumstance shows her 
afiectioii for these foundlings, and that she supposed the 
squirrels to be her own young. Thus hens, when they have 
hatched ducklings, are equally attached to them as if they 
were their own clnckens. "White. 

House. — An old hunting mare, which ran on the common, 
b(dug taken very ill, ran down into the village, as it were, to 
implore the help of men, and died the mgiit following in the 
street. White. 

Hounds, — T)»e king’s stag hounds came down to Alton, 
atiendetl by a huntsman and six yeomen prickers, with horns, 
to try for ilie stag that has hauntcal Hartcley W ood for so 
long a time IMany hundreds of people, horse and foot, 
attended the dogs to see tlje deer imharbourod ; but though 
the huntsman drew Harteley AV^ood, and Long Coppice, and 
Shrubw'ood, and Tenqde Hangers, and, in tlieir way back, 
Harteley and Ward-le-ham Hangers, yet no stag could be 
found. 

* The squirrel’s nest is not only called a drey in Hampshire, but also in 
otlier counties, in Sufiolk U is called a bay. The word “drej,” though now 
provincial, I have met niih in some of our old writers. — Mitfohd. 

y A fox that liad lost her cubs, stole and suckled one ot the puppies of a 
sheep dog, in the north of England, It was dug out of the fox's eaiih, 
and 18 now the constant companion and retriever of an officer m the Life 
Guards. — E d. 
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The royal pack, accustomed to have the deer turned out 
before them, never drew the coverts with any address and 
spirit, as many people that were present observed; and 
this remark the event has proved to be a true one : for as a 
person was lately pursuing a pheasant that was wing-broken, 
in Harteley "Wood, he stumbled upon the stag by accident, 
and ran in upon him as he lay concealed amidst a thick brake 
of brambles and bushes. White. 
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INSECTS IN GENERAL. 

The day and night insects occupy the annuals alternately ; 
the papilios, wmctr, and apes, are succeeded at the close of 
day hy phal(cn<T, eanNigs, woodlice, &c. In the dusk of the 
evening, when beetles begin to buzz, partridges begin to call: 
these two circumstances arc exactly coincident. 

Ivy is the last flower that supports the hpnenopterous 
and dipterous insects. On sunny days, (juite on to Novem- 
ber, they swarm on trees covered with this plant ; and when 
they disappear, probably retire under the shelter of its leaves, 
concealing themselves between its fibres and the trees which 
it entwines. White. 

This I have often observed, having seen bees and other 
winged insects swarming about the flowers of the ivy very 
late in the autumn. Markwick. 

Spiders, woodlice, l^pismce in cupboards and among sugar, 
some empedes, gnats, flies of several species, some phnlcena 
in hedges, earth-worms, &c., are stirring at all times, wlicn 
winters are mild ; and are of great service to those soft- 
billed birds that never leave us. 

On every sunny day, the winter through, clouds of insects, 
usually called gnats (I suppose tipulce and empedes), appear 
sporting and dancing over the tops of the evergreen trees in 
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the shrubbery, and frisking about as if the business of gene- 
ration was still going on. Hence it appears that these 
diptera (which by their sizes appear to be of different species) 
are not subject to a torpid state in the winter, as most 
winged insects are. At night, and in frosty weather, and 
when it rains and blows, they seem to retire into those trees. 
They often are out in a fog. White. 

This I have also seen, and have frequently observed swarms 
of little winged insects playing up and do\v n in the air in 
the middle of the winter, even when the ground has been 
covered with snow. Maekwick. 

Humming in the Aie. — There is a natural occurrence 
to be met with upon the highest part of our do'v\Ti in hot 
summer days, which always amuses me much, without giving 
me any satisfaction with respect to the cause of it ; and that 
is, a loud audible humming of bees in the air, though not one 
insect is to be seen. This sound is to be heard distinctly 
the whole common through, from the Money-dells, to Mr. 
White’s avenue gate. Any person would suppose that a 
large swarm of bees w'as in motion, and playing about over 
his head. This noise was heard last week, on June 2Sth. 

RosoundK the living suifacc of the ground, 

Nor undolightfnl iw the ceaBeloBS hum 

To him who muses at noon. 

Tliick in yon strofim of light, a thousand ways, 

Upwtu’d and downward, thwarting and convolv’d, 

The quivering nations sport." — Thomson’s Seasons. 

White. 


CiiAFFEES. — Cockchaffers* seldom abound oftener than 
once in three or four years ; ivhen they swarm, they deface 
the trees and hedges. AVliole woods of oaks are stripped 
bare by them. 

Chaffers are eaten by the turkey, the rook, and the house- 
sparrow.f 

* Farmers have told me tlmt when chaffers abound, they fall from trees and 
hedges on the backs of the slieop, where, becoming entangled in the wool, they 
die, and being blown by flics, fill the sheep with maggots. — E d. 

+ Rooks destroy an immense number of chaffers, not only in the grub 
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The scarahmts solstitialis first appears about June 26th : 
they are very punctual in their coining out every year. They 
are a small species, about half the size of a May-chaffer, and 
are known in some parts by the name of the fern-chaffer. 

White. 

A singular circumstance relative to the cockchaffcr, or, as 
it is called here, the May-bug (scarohofus meloloiitha), hap- 
pened this year (1800) ; — My gardener, in digging some 
ground, found, about six inches under the surface, two of 
these insects alive and perfectly formed, so early as the 24th 
of March. When he brought them to me, they appeared to 
be as perfect and as much alive as in tlui mid.st of summer, 
crawling about as briskly as ever: yet I saw no more of this 
insect till the 22nd of May, when it began to make its 
appearance. How comes it, tliat thougli it was perfectly 
formed so early as the 24th of IMarch,* it did not show 
itself above ground till nearly two months afterwards f 

Maekwuck 

Ptinds Pectinicoknis — Those maggots that make worm- 
holes in tables, chairs, bed-posts, &c., and destroy ^^()oden 
furniture, especially where there is any saj), arc' the larv{n 
of the ytimis pcdiulcor7us\ This insect, it is })robnhlf‘, 
deposits its eggs on the surface, and the worms cat their 
vay in. 

in their holes, they turn into their pnpcc state, and so 
come forth Aviiiged in July: c;iting tludr \n ay through the 

state, but when they have airnvcd at niatuntj, for I liavc Irequently ob8('r\cd 
them in ecarcb of them on trecb and hedges. Mr. White lecounnends that a 
rook should be shot weekly the year through, and its cioji cxauiiiu-d in older 
to discover whether upon the whole tlicj do more harm or good, tiom the con- 
tents at various periods. Though his expeiimcnt ought show that Uieso buds 
occasional!) injuie corn and tuinips, yet their continual coiiMunjition of grubs, 
and wire-worms, and othci noxious luseois would greatly piepondeiatc in their 
favour. In fact, 1 hclievo rooks to be great fnends to the farmei, and it is to 
be regretted that they are olten so wantonly destroyed.— Ed. 

* 1 have often ohscived this tact, and also ascertained that the perfectly 
formed chaffer never comes forth till the leaves are on the trees, which they 
are not so early as the 24ih of March. This is an inteicsting fact, and shows 
how kindly Piovidence has instilled even into insects tiie means of self- 
preservation. — Eyo. 
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valances or curtains of a bed, or any other furniture that 
happens to obstruct their passage. 

Iney seem to be most inclined to breed in beech ; hence 
beech will not make lasting utensils or furniture. If their 
eggs are deposited on the surface, frequent rubbing vdll 
preserve wooden furniture. White. 

Blatta OrientIlis (Cockroach). — A neighbour com- 
plained to me that lier house was overrun with a kind of 
black beetle, or, as bIjo expressed herself, with a kind of 
black-bob, which swarmed in her kitchen when they got up 
in the morning before daybrt'ak. 

Soon after this account, I observed an unusual insect in 
one of ray dark chimney closets, and hnd since, that in the 
night they swarm also in my kjtchen. On examination, I 
soon ascertained the species to be the Haifa orienfolis of 
Linna3n8, and the hint la molend maria of IMouffet. The male 
is winged; the female is not, but show's somewhat like the 
rudiments of wings, as if in t\\o ]ju}?a state. 

These insects belonged originally to the warmer parts of 
America, and were conveyed, +rom thence by shijiping to the 
East Indies ; and, by nuaiiis of coininerce, Ix'gin to prevail in 
the more northern parts of Europe, as liussia, Sweden, &c. 
How long they have ahoiinded in Englaml I cannot say; but 
have inner observtal them in my house till lately. 

They love wairmth, and haunt chimney closets and the 
backs of ovens. Poda says that tliesi' and house-crickets wdll 
not associate together ; but he is mistaken in that assertion, as 
Linnanis suspected he was. dMaw are altogether mght- 
inseets, lucifngce, never coming h>rlh till the rooms are dark 
and stiU, and escaping away niudily at tlie ajiproach of a 
candle. Their antenna? arc remarkably long, slender, and 
flexile. 

October, 1790. — A tier the servants are gone to bed, the 
Kitchen hearth swarms with young crickets, and youw^hJaitce 
molendinarut of all si/es, from tlio most minute growth to 
their full proportions. They seem to live in a friendly 
manner together, and not to prey the one on tlu' other. 

August, 1792. — After the destruction of many thousands 
of blatlcB molendinaricr, w'e find that at intervals a fresh 
detachment of old ones arrives, and particularly during this 
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Alresford stream. The air was crowded with them, and the 
surface of the water covered. Large trouts sucked them in 
as they lay struggling on the surface of tlie stream, unable 
to rise till their wings were dried. 

Tliis appearance reconciled me in some measure to the 
wonderful account that Scopoli gives of the quantities 
emerging from the rivers of Carniola. Their motions are 
very peculiar, up and down for many yards almost in a 
perpendicular line. "White. 

J once saw a swarm of these insects playing up and down 
over the surface of a pond in Lenn park, exactly in the 
manner de.scribed by this accurate naturalist. It was late in 
the evening of a warm summer day when I observed them. 

Maukwick. 

Sphynx Ocellata. — A vast insect appears after it is 
dusk, flying ’^\ith a humming noise, and inserting its tongue 
into the bloom of the lioneysuckle ; it scarcely settles upon 
the plants, but feeds on the wing in the manner of luimimng- 
bircls. WuiTE. 

1 have frequently seen the largo bee-moth* {sph/noc steJ- 
lafarmn) inserting its long tongue, or proboscis, into the 
(•(Mitre of flowers, and feeding on tlieir nectar without settling 
on them, but keeping constantly on the wing. 

Maukwick;, 

Wild BEE.f — There is a sort of wild bee frequenting the 
garden-campion for the sake of its tomentuni, which probably 
it turns to some purpose in the business of nidifleation. It 

* This sphynx may almost be thought to he a link between the humming- 
bird and an iiisoct It is very wild and by no means common in iu\ own 
neigh boui hood — Ed. 

T The mention of bees remindfi mo of the following pleasing lines of 
PojH’ : — 

“ The happy bees that with the spring renew 
Their llowciy toil, .and sip the flagrant dew, 

When the wing’d colonics fust tempt the sky, 

O’er du^^ky holds and shaded waters fly, 

Or setiling, seire the sweets the blossom yields 
And a low murmur runs along the fields,” — Eix 
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is very pleasant to see with w'hat address it strips off the 
pubes, running from tlio top to the bottom of a branch, and 
shaving it bare with all the dexterity of a hoop shaver. 
When it has got a vast bundle, almost as largo as itself, it 
flies away, holding it secure between its chin and its fore 
legs. 

There is a remarkable hill on the downs near Lewes, in 
Sussex, known by the name of Mount Carburn, which over- 
looks that town, and affords a most engaging prospect of 
all the country round, besides several views of the sea. On 
the very summit of this exalted promontory, and amidst the 
trenches of its Danish camp, there haunts a species of wild 
bee, making its nest in the chalky soil. When people ap- 
proach the place, these insects begin to bo alarmed, and, 
with a sharp and hostile sound, dasl\ and strike round the 
heads and laces of intruders. 1 have often been interrupted 
myself, while contemplating the grandeur of tlie scenery 
around me, and have thought myself in danger of being 
stung.* White. 

Wasps. — Wasps abound in woody wild districts, far from 
neighbourhoods. They feed on flowers, and catch flies and 
caterpillars to cany to their voung. Wasps make their 
nests with tlie raspings of sound timber ; hornets wflth what 
they gnaw from decayed. These particles of vood are 
kneaded up with a mixture of saliva from their bodies, and 
moulded into eombs. 

When there is no fruit in tln^ gardens, wasps eat flies, 
and suck the honey from flowers, from ivy-blossoms, and 
umbellated plants. They carry off' also flesh from the 
butchers’ shambles. White. 

In the year 1775, wasps abounded so prodigiously in this 
neighbourhood, that, in the month of August, no less than 
seven or eight of their nests were ploughed up in one field ; 
of which there w^ere several instances, as I was informed. 

In the spring, about the beginiiiim of April, a single wasp 
is sometimes seen, which is of a larger size than usual. 

* Mr. Wliite had some cause for his appreliensioii, for these bees sting yety 
seveiely. — E d. 
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This, I imagine, is the queen,* or female wasp, the mother 
of the future swarm. Makkwiok. 

(Estbtjs Cxjevicauda. — This insect lays its nits, or eggs, 
on horses’ legs, flanks, &c. each on a single hair. The mag- 
gots, when hatched, do not enter tlie horses’ skins, hut fall 
to the ground. It seems to abound most in moist, moorish 
places, though sometimes seen in the uplands. White. 

ISTose Fly.- — About the beginning of July, a species of 
f y (musca) obtains, which proves vc'ry tormenting to horses, 
trying still to enter their nostrils and ears, and actually 
laying their eggs in the latter of those organs, or perhaps 
in both. When these abound, liorses in woodland districts 
become very impatient at tlieir work, continually tossing 
their heads, and rubbing their noses on each other, regard- 
less of the driver; so that accidents often ensue. In the 
heat of the day, men are often obliged to desist from 
ploughing. tSaddle-horses are also very troublesome at such 
seasons. Country peojile call this insect tlie nose fly. 

White. 

Is not this insect the cestrits namhs of Linnaius, so well 
described by Mr. Clark, in the third volume of tlic Linnecan 
Transactions, under the name of oestrus veterin us / 

Markwick. 

Ichneumon Fly.— I saw lately a small ichneumon lly 
attack a spider much larger than itself, on a grass walk. 
When the spider made any resistance, the ichneumon ap- 
plied her tail to him, and stung him with great vehemence, 
so that he soon became dead and motionless. The ichneu- 
mon then running backwards, drew her prey very nimbly 
over the w’^alk into the standing grass. This spider would 
be deposited in some hole where the ichneumon would lay 
some eggs ; and as soon as the eggs were hatched, the car- 
case would afford ready food for the maggots. 


* In Mr. White’s MSS., he mentions that he used to give u reward to boys 
who brought him these female wasps in the spring, knowing that each of tliem 
would be the parent of a new' colony. — E d. 
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Perhaps some eggs might be injected into the body of the 
spider, in the act of stinging. 8ome ichneumons deposit 
their eggs in the aurelia of moths and butterflies. 

White. 

In my JSTattirallsf s Calendar for 1795, July 21st, I find 
the following note - 

It is not uncommon for some of the species of iclineumon 
flies to deposit their eggs in the chrysalis of a butterfly. 
Some time ago, I put two of tlie ehry sales of a butterfly into 
a box, and covered it with gauz.e, to discover what species of 
butterfly they would produce ; but instead of a butterfly, one 
of them produced a number of small iclineumon flies. 

There are many instances of the great service these little 
insects are to mankind in reducing the number of noxious 
insects, by depositing their eggs in the soft bodies of their 
larva; but none more remarkable than that of the ichneumon 
tipula, which jiierces the tender body and deposits its eggs 
in the larva of the tipula triiici, an insect which, when it 
abounds gre.atly, is very prejudicial to the grains of wheat. 
This operation 1 have frequently seen it perform with wonder 
and delight. Maekwick. 

Eombtlius Medius — Tlio hoinhylius mediiis is much 
about in March and the beginning of April, and soon seems 
to retire. It is a hairy insect, like a humble-bee, but with 
only two wings, and a long straight beak, with wiiich it sucks 
the early flowers. The female seems to lay its eggs as it 
poises on its wings, by striking its tail on the ground, and 
against the grass that stands in its wuy, in a quick manner, 
for several times together. White. 

I have often seen this insect fly with great velocity, stop 
on a sudden, hang in the air in a stationary position for 
some time, and then fly oft' again ; but do not recollect having 
ever seen it strike its tail against the ground, or any other 
substance. Maekwick. 

Mubcj3 (Flies.)* — In the decline of the year, when the 


Tbiee Bpecies of English house-flies hare now been introduced into 
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momiiigs and evenings become cbilly, many species of flice 
{musccd) retire into houses, and swarm in the windows. 

At first they are very brisk and alert; but, as they grow 
more torpid, one cannot help observing that they move 
with difficulty, and are scarce able to lift their legs, which 
seem as if glued to the glass ; and, by degrees, many do 
actually stick on till they die in the place. 

It has been observed that divers flies, besides their sharp 
hooked nails, have also skinny palms or flaps to their feet 
whereby they arc enabled to stick on glass and other smooth 
bodies, and to walk on ceilings with their backs downward, 
by means of the pressure of the atmosphere on those flaps ; 
the weight of w'hich they easily overcome in warm wxnther, 
when they are brisk and alert. But, in the decline of the 
year, this resistance becomes too mighty for their diminished 
strength ; and we see flies labouring along, and lugging 
their feet in windows, as if tin^y stuck fast to the glass, and 
it is with the utmost difficulty they can draw one foot 
after another, and disengage their hollow caps from the 
slipper}' surface. 

upon the same principle that flies stick and support them- 
selves, do boys, by \v.ay of play, carry heavy weights by only 
a piece of wet leather, at the end of a string, clapped close 
on the suiface of a stone. W iiite. 

TiPtJLJE, OR Empebes. — May. — Millions of f7npe(Je.<!, or 
ttpulce, come forth at the close of day, and swarm to such a 
degree us to fill the air. At tliis juncture tliey sport and 
copulate ; as it grows more dark, they retire. All day they 
Inde in the hedges. As they rise in a cloud, they ajipear 
like smoke. 

I do not ever remember to have seen such swarms, except 
in the fens of the Isle of Ely. They appear most over grass 
gro und s . White. 

Aphides. — On the first of August, about half an boiir 
after three in the afternoon, the people of ISeJborne were 


Australia, where they piomise soon to be a complete pest. Nature <loe8 not 
«il)^)ear to have made any ])rovision to guard against this gieat increase of msecta 
oy means of insecuvopous birds. — Eo. 
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surprised by a shower of aphides, which fell in these parts. 
Tliey who were walking the streets at that time, found them- 
selves covered with these insects, which settled also on the 
trees and gardens, and blackened all the vegetables where 
1;hey alighted. These armies, no doubt, were then in a state of 
emigration, and shifting their quarters ; and might, perhaps, 
come from the great hop plantations of Kent or Sussex, the 
wind being that day at north. They w'ere observed at the 
same time at Tam ham, and all along the Vale at Alton. 

■White 

Ants.* — August 23. — Every ant-hill, aboirt this time, is 
in a strange hurry and confusion ; and all tlie winged ants, 
agitated by some violent impulse, are leaving their homes, 
and, bent on emigration, swarm by myriads in the air, to 
the great enjolument of the liirudines, whicli fare luxuriously. 
Those that escape the swallows, return no more to their 
nests, ])ut, looking out for fresh settlements, lay a foundation 
for future colonies. All the females at this time are preg- 
nant ; the males that escape being eaten, wander away and die 

October 2, — Flying ants, male and female, usually swarm 
and migrate on hot sunny days in August and September ; 
but this day a vast emigration took place in my garden, and 
myriads came forth, in appearance, from the drain which 
goes under the fruit wall ; filling the air and the adjoining 
trees and shrubs with their numbers. The females were 
full of eggs. This late swarming is probably owing to the 
backward wet season. The day following, not one flying ant 
was to be seen. 

Horse ants travel home to their nests laden with flies, 
which they have caught, and the aurelice of smaller ants, 
which they seize by violence. White. 

In my Natuy'olist'' s Calendar for the year 1777, on 

• Mr. White in hie unpublished MSS., states that “a colony of black ants 
comes forth every MideuinmcT from under my stiurcase, which stands in the 
middle of my house ; and as soon as the males aud females (winch fill all the 
windows and rooms) are flown away, the workers retire under the stairs, and 
are seen no more. It does not .appear how this nest can have any communica- 
tion with the garden and jard, and if not, how can these ants subsist in 
perpetual darkness and confinement.^"’’— Ku. 
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September Gth, I find the following note to the article, 
Flying Ants : — ■ 

I saw a prodigious swarm of these ants flying about the 
top of some tall elm trees close by my house ; some were 
continually dropping to the ground as it' from the trees, and 
others rising up from the ground : many of them were joined 
together in copulation : and I imagine their life is but short; 
for as soon as produced from the egg by the heat of the sun, 
they propagate their species, and soon after perish. They 
were black, somewhat like the small black ant, and liad four 
wings. 1 saw, also, at another place, a large sort, which 
were yellowish. On the 8th of September, 1785, 1 again 
obsenmd the same circumstance of a vast number of these 
insects flying near the tops of the elms, and dropping to the 
ground. 

On the 2nd of IMarch, 1777, 1 saw' great numbers of ants 
come out of the ground. MarkwxCK. 

G-low-worms, — By observing two glow-worms, which 
were brought from the field to the bank in the garden, 
it appeared to us that these little creatures put out their 
lamps between eleven and twelve, and shine no more for the 
rest of the night. 

]\lale glow'-worms, attracted hy the light of the candles, 
come into the parlour. Wjjite. 

Earth-worms. — Earth-worms make their casts most in 
mild w'eather, about March and April ; they do not lie torpid 
in winter, but come forth when there is no frost ; tliey 
travel about in rainy nights, as appears from their sinuous 
tracks on the soft muddy soil, perhaps in search of food. 

When earth-w'orms lie out a-nights on the turf‘, though 
they extend their bodies a great w'ay, they do not quite lea\ e 
their holes, but keep the ends of their tails fixed therein, so 
that, on the least alarm, they can retire with precipitation 
under the earth.* Whatever food falls within their reach 

* I havp observed the same fact with respect to eels in Windermere lake, 
Westmoreland. On a perfectly calm day, while in a boat, I have seen eels, 
with the ends of then tails leniainiriK in then holes, slide back into them, like 
earth-wuims, on being disturbed. — Ed. 
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when thus extended, they seem to be content with, — such 
as blades of grass, straws, fallen leaves, the ends of which 
they often di’aw into their holes ; even in copulation, their 
hinder parts never quit their holes : so that no twm, except 
they lie within reach of each other’s bodies, can have any 
commerce of that kind ; but, as every individual is an her- 
maphrodite, there is no difficulty in meeting with a mate as 
would be the case wTre they of different sexes. 'White. 

Snails and Slugs. — The shell-less snails called slugs are 
in motion all the wdnter, in mild weather, and commit great 
depredations on garden plants, and much injure the green 
wheat, the loss of which is imputed to earth-worms ; while 
the shelled snail, the (f)ep€oiKos, does not come forth at all till 
about April 10th, and not only lays itself up pretty early in 
autumn, in places si'cure from frost, but also throw^s out 
round the mouth of its slull a thick operculum formed from 
its own saliva; so that it is perfectly secured, and corked up, 
as it wawe, from all inclemencit's. The cause why tlie slugs 
are able to endure the cold so much better than shell-snails 
is, that their bodies are covered with slime, as whales are 
with blubber.* 

Snails copulate about midsummer ; and soon after deposit 
their eggs in the mould, by running their heads and bodies 
under ground. JItnce, the way to be rid of them is, to kill 
as many as ])()ssil)le before they begin to breed. 

Large, gray, shell-less cellar snails lay themselves up about 
tlie same time with those that live abroad; hence, it is plain 
that a dt'feci t)f warmth is not the only cause that influences 
their retreat. White. 


snake’s sj.ough. 

There the snake throws her enainolfd skin. 

SiiAKSPEAUE, Mids, I^ight's Dream. 

About the middle of this month (September) wx‘ found, in 
a field near a hedge, the slough of a large snakiq wliieli 
seemed to have been newly cast. Prom circumstances, it 
appeared as if turned wrong side outwnrd, and as drawm off 

* The slug is covered with a much thicker slime than the shelled 
enail. — E d. 
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backward, like a stocking, or woman’s glove.* Not only the 
wliole skin, but scales from tlie very eyes, are peeled oft’, and 
appear in the licad of the slough like a pair of spectacles. 
The reptile, at the time of changing his coat, had entangled 
him sell intricately in the grass and weeds, so that the friction 
of the stalks and* blades might promote this curious shifting 
of his exuvicd — 

• liubrica serpens 

Exuit in spmis vcstcm.” — L ucuet. 

Smooth serpents that in thickets leave their skin. 

It would be a moat entertaining sight, could a person be 
an eyewitness to such a feat, and see the snake in the act of 
clianging his garment. As the convexity of the scales of the 
eyes in the slough is now inward, that circumstance alone is 
a proof that the skin has been turned : not to mention that 
now the present inside is much darker than the outer. If 
you look through the scales of the snake’s eyes from the 
concave side, viz. as the reptile used them, they lessen objects 
much. Thus it appears, from what 'nas been said, that snakes 
crawl out of the inoutli of their ovn sloughs, and quit tlie 
tail part last, just as eels are skinned by a cook-maid. While 
the scales of the eyes are growing loose, and a new skin is 
forming, the creature, in appearance, must be blind, and feel 
itself in an awkward, uneasy situation. White. 

I have seen many sloughs, or skius of snakes, entire, after 
they have cast them oft" ; and once, in particular, I remember 
to have found one of these sloughs so intricately interwoven 
amongst some brakes, tliat it was wuth difficulty removed 
without being broken : this midoubt(‘dly was done by the 
creature to assist in getting rid of its encumbrance. 

I have great reason to suppose tliat the eft, or common 
lizard, also casts its skin, or slough, but not entire like the 
snake ; for, on the 30th of Mjirch, 1777, I saw unc with 
something ragged hanging to it, which appeared to be part 
of its old skin. Maekwick. 

* “ The feTKike, renew’d in all hie Bpcrklcd pride 
Of pompous youth, has cast his slough aside ; 

And 111 his summer liver) rolls along, 

Erect, and blandishing his forked tongue.” Drydfn. — Ed. 
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TREES, ORDER OE LOSING TDEIR LEAVES. 

One of the first trees that become naked is the walnut ; the 
mulberry, the ash, especially if it bears many keys, and the 
horse-chestimt come next. All lopped trees, while their 
heads are youn^, carry their leaves a Jon;" wliiJe. Apple-trees 
and peaches roinam j^recn very late, often till the end of 
November : yeung beech(‘s never cast their leaves till spring, 
till the new leaves sprout and push them off: in the autumn, 
the beecheii leaves turn of a deep chestnut colour. Tall 
beeches cast their leaves about the end of October. 

White. 

8ize and Growth. — Mr. Marsham, of Stratton, near 
Norwich, informs me by letter thus : “ I became a planter 
early ; so that an oak, which I planted in 1720, is become 
now, at one foot from the earth, 12 feet 0 inches in circum- 
ference, and at 14 f<‘et (the half of the timber length), is 
S feet 2 inches. So, if the bark were to bo measured as 
timber, the tree gives IIG^ feet, buyer’s measure. Perhaps 
you never heard of a larger oak, while the planter was living. 
1 flatter myself that 1 increased the growth by washing the 
stem, and digging a circle as far as 1 supposed the roots to 
extend, and by spreading sawdust, Ac., as related in the 
Phil. Trans. 1 wish I had begun with beeches (my favourite 
trees, as well as yours) ; I might then have seen very large 
trees of my own raising. But 1 did not begin with beech 
till 1741, and then by seed ; so that my largest is now 5 feet 
from the ground, (> feet 3 inches in girth, and, with its head, 
spreads a circle of 20 yards diameter. This tree was also 
dug round, washed, &c. SfratloTif 2ith Jaly, 1790.” 
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The circumference of trees planted by myself, at one foot 
from the ground (1790) : — 


Oak in , 

. 1730 . 

Feet. 

. 4 

Inches. 

6 

Ash . 

1730 

4 

6i 

Great fir 

1751 

5 

0 

Greatest beech 

1751 

4 

0 

Elm . 

1750 

5 

3 

Liine 

1756 

6 

6 


The great oak in the Holt, which is deemed by Mr.Marsham 
to be the biggest in this island, at 7 feet from the ground, 
measures, in cfrcumference, 34 feet. It has, in old times, 
lost several of its boughs, and is tending to decay. Mr. 
Marsham computes that, at 14 feet length, this oak contains 
1000 feet of timber. 

It has been the received opinion that trees grow in height 
only by their annual upper shoot. But my neighbour over 
the way, whose occupation confines him to one spot, assures 
me that trees are expanded and raised in the lower pax’ts 
also. The reason that he gives is tliis : the point of one of 
my firs bt-gan, for the fii'st time, to peer over an opposit(‘ 
roof at tlie beginning of summer ; but, before the growing 
season was over, the w'hole slioot of tlie year, and throe or 
four joints of the body beside, became visible to him as he 
sits on his form in hia shop. According to this supposition, 
a tree may advance in height considerably, tliougli the 
summer shoot should be destroyed every year. AViute. 

Flowing of Sap. — If the bough of a vine is cut late in 
the spring, just before the shoots push out, it will bleed con- 
siderably ; but, after the leaf is out, any part may be taken 
off vrithout tbe least inconvenience. So oaks may bo barked 
while the leaf is budding ; but, as soon as they are expanded, 
the bark will no longer part from the wood, because the sap 
that lubricates the bark, and makes it part, is evaporated off 
through the leaves. White. 

IIenovation of Leaves. — ^When oaks are quite stripped 
of their leaves by chaffers, they are clothed again soon after 
midsummer with a beautiful foliage ; but beeches, horse- 
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chestnuts, and maples, once defaced by those insects, never 
recover their beauty again for the whole season.’**' 

White. 

Ash Trees. — Many ash trees bear loads of keys every 
year ; others never seem to bear any at all. The prolihc 
ones are naked of leaves, and unsightly; those that are 
sterile abound in foliage, and carry their verdure a long 
while, and are pleasing objects. White. 

Beech. — Beeches love to grow in crowded situations, and 
will insinuate themselves through the thickest covert, so as 
to surmount it all : they are therefore proper to mend thin 
places in tall hedges. White. 

Sycamore. — May 12. — The sycamore, or great maple, is 
ill bloom, and at this season makes a beautiful appearance, 
and affords much pabulum for bees, smelling strongly like 
honey. The foliage of this tree is very fine, and very orna- 
mental to outlets. All the maples have saccharine juices. 

White. 

G-alls or Lomba*ri)T PoPLAR.f — The stalks and ribs of 
the leaves of the Lombardy poplar are embossed with large 
tumours of an oblong shape, winch, by incurious observers, 
have been taken for the fruit of the tree. These galls are 
full of small insects, some of which are winged, and some 
not. The parent insect is of thc\ genus of cyiiips. !Some 
poplars in the garden are quite loaded with these excrescences. 

White. 

Chestket Timber. — John Carpenter brings home some 

* . . “ Sec, the fading, tnany-colonrcd woods, 

Shade, deepening over shade, the countiy round 
Imbrowu.” Thomhon. — Ed. 

■t “ The pale, deBcending year, yet pleasing still, 

A gentler mood inspnes; for now the loaf 
liiceBsarit rustles from the mournful grove. 

Oft startling such as studious walk below. 

And slowl) ciiclea through the waving air.” 

Thomson’s AnxcMN. — Eo, 
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old chestnut trees, which are very long ; in several places 
the woodpeckers had begun to bore them. The timber and 
bark of these trees are so very like oak, as might easily 
deceive an indifferent observer ; but the wood is very shakey, 
and, towards the heart cup-shakey (that is to say, apt to 
separate in round pieces like cups), so that the inw'ard parts 
are of no use. They are bouglit for the purpose of cooperage, 
but must make but ordinary barrels, buckets, &c. Chestnut 
sells for half the price of oak ; but has sometimes-beon sent 
into the king’s dock, and passed off instead of oak. 

White. 

Lime Blossoms. — Dr. Cliandler tells, that in the south 
of France an infusion of the blossoms of the lime-tree {iiha) 
is in mueli esteem as a remedy for couglis, lioarscnesses, 
fevers, <&:c. ; and that at Nismes, be saw an avenue of limes 
that was quite ravaged and torn in pieces by people greedily 
gathcriug the bloom, which they dried and kept for these 
purposes. 

Upon the strength of the information, we made some tea 
of lime blossoms; and found it a very soft, veil-flavoured, 
iflcasant, saccliariiic julep, in taste much resembling tlie 
juice of liquorice. AFhjte. 

Blackthobn. — This tree usually blossoms while cold 
N.E. winds blow; so that the harsh rugged weather ob- 
taimng at this season, is called by the country people bhiek- 
thoru w inter. * W u i x e . 

Ivy Berbies. — I vy berries aflbrd a noble and providential 
supply for birds in winter and spring; for the first severe 
frost freezes and spods all the haws, sonK'timt's by the 
middle of IVovember. Ivy berries do not s('em to freeze. 

White. 


Flt’d 18 the hmsted verdnie of tlie fieldp, 

And, shrunk into their beds, the flowery rare 
Their sunny robes reaign E’en what remain’d 
Of stronger fruits, falls from the naked tree ; 

And woods, fields, gardens, orchards, all around 

The desolated piospcct thiilk the soul.” Thomson. — Eu. 
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Hops. — The culture of Virgil’s vines corresponded very 
exactly with the modern management of hops. I might 
mstance in the perpetual diggings and hoeings, in the tying 
to the stakes and poles, in pruning the superfluous shoots, 
<fcc. ; but lately I have observed a new circumstance, which 
was, a neighbouring farmer’s harrowing between the rows 
of hops with a small triangular harrov/, drawn by one horse, 
and guided by tw^o handles. This occurrence brought to my 
mind the following passage : — 

Flectere luctantes inter viueta juvoncos.” 

Georgia ii. 

The struggling steers between the vine-rows bend. 

Hops are dioecious plants: hence, perhaps, it might be 
proper, though not practised, to leave purposely some male 
plants in every garden, that their farina miglit impregnate 
the blossoms. The female plants, without their mule at- 
tendants, are not in their natural state : hence we may 
suppose the freejuent failure of crop so incident to hop- 
grounds, No other growth, cultivated by man, has such fre- 
quent and general failures as hops. 

Two hop-gardens much injured by a hail-storm, June 5, 
show now (September 2) a prodigious crop, and larger and 
fairer bops than any in tlu’i parish. The owners seem now 
to be convinced that tlie hail by beating olf the tops of the 
binds has increased the side-shoots, and improved tlie crop. 
Query. Therefore, should not the tops of hops be pinch^ 
olf wdien the binds are very gross and strong ? White. 

Seed lying dormant. — Th(3 naked part of the Hanger 
is now covered with thistles of various kinds. The seeds of 
these thistles may have lain probably under the thick shade 
of the beeches for many years, but could not vegetate till 
the sun and air were admitted. When old beech -trees are 
cleared away, tlie naked ground, in a year or two, becomes 
covered with strawberry plants, the seeds of which must 
have lain in the ground for an ago at least. One of thi* 
didders, or trenches, down the middle of the Hanger, close 
covered over with lofty beeches near a century old, is still 
called sir axvherry ‘didder, though uo strawberries have grown 
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old chestnut trees, which are very long ; in several places 
the woodpeckers had begun to bore them. The timber and 
bark of these trees are so very like oak, as might easily 
deceive an indifferent observer ; but the wood is very shakey, 
and, towards the heart cup-shake >/ (that is to say, apt to 
separate in round pieces like cups), so that the inward parts 
are of no use. Tliey are bought for the purpose of cooperage, 
but must make but ordinary barrels, buckets, &c. Chestnut 
sells for half the price of oak ; but has aometimeS'been sent 
into the king’s dock, and passed off instead of oak. 

White. 

Lime Blossoms. — Dr. Chandler tells, tlmt in the south 
of France an infusion of the blossoms of the lime-tree (tilia) 
is in much esteem as a remedy for coughs, hoarsenesses, 
fevers, &c. ; and tliat at Nismes, he saw an avenue of bmes 
that was cpiitc ravaged and torn in pieces by people greedily 
gathering the bloom, which they dried and kept for these 
purposes. 

"Upon the strength of the information, we made some tea 
of lime blossoms ; and found it a very soft, Avell-fiavoured, 
pk'asant, saccharine julep, in taste much resembling the 
juice of liquorice. White. 

Blackthorn. — This tree usually blossoms while cold 
X.E. winds blow ; so that tlie harsh rugged weather ob- 
taiuing at this season, is called by the country people black- 
thorn winter.* AVhite. 

Ivy Berries. — I vy berries aft'ord a noble and providential 
supply for birds in w inter and spring ; for the first sevi're 
frost freezes and spoils all the haws, sonudimes by the 
middle of ISovember. Ivy berries do not seem to freeze. 

White. 


* “Fled IS the blasted verdme of the fields. 

And, slirunk into their beds, the flowery race 
Their sunny rol>es resign. E'en what remain'd 
Of stronger fruits, falls from the n.iked tree ; 

And woods, fields, gardens, orchards, all around 

The desolated piospcct thrills the soul.” Thomson. — Kd. 
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Hobs. — The culture of Virgil’s vines corresponded very 
exactly with the iitodern management of hops. I might 
instance in the perpetual diggings and hoeings, in the tying 
to the stakes and poles, in pruning the superfluous shoots, 
&c. ; but lately I liave observed a new circumstance, which 
was, a neighbouiing farmer’s harrowing between the rows 
of hops with a small triangular harrov/, drawn by one horse, 
and guided by two handles. This occurrence brought to my 
mind the following passage : — 

“ipsa 

Flectere luctantes inter vmeta juvencos.” 

Oeorgic ii. 

The struggling steers between the vine-rows bend. 

Hops are dioecious plants: hence, perhaps, it might be 
proper, though not practised, to leave purposely some male 
plants in every garden, that their fanna might impregnate 
the blossoms. The female plants, without tlieir male at- 
tendants, are not in tlieir natural state: hence ^\e may 
suppose tlie frequent failure of crop so incident to hop- 
grounds. No other growth, cultivated by man, has such fre- 
quent and genenil failures as hops. 

Two hop-gardens much injured by a hail-storm, June 5, 
show now (September 2) a prodigious crop, and larger anti 
fairer hops than any in the parish. The owners seem now 
to be convinced that the hail by beating oft* the tops of tht' 
binds has increased tlie side-shoots, and improved the crop. 
Que^}^ Therefore, should not the tops of hops be jiinched 
oft* when the binds are very gross and strong 'i White. 

Seed lying doemant. — The naked part of the Hanger 
is now covered with thistles of various kinds. The seeds of 
these thistles may have lain probably under the thick shade 
of the beeches for many years, but could not vegetate till 
the sun and air were admitted. When old beech-trees are 
cleared away, the naked ground, in a year or two, becomes 
covered with strawberry plants, the seeds of which must 
have lain in the ground for an age at least. One of the 
slidders, or trenches, down the middle of the Hanger, close 
covered over with lofty beeches near a ceiitur}^ old, is still 
called sirawherry-slidder,ihoxi^ no strawberries have grown 
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Baeometee. — November 22, 1768. — A remarkable fall of 
the barometer all over the kingdom. At Selbome, we had 
no wind, and not much rain ; only vast, swagging, rock-like 
clouds appeared at a distance. White. 

Pahtial Feost. — The country people, who are abroad in 
winter mornings long before sun-rise, talk much of hard 
frost in some spots, and none in others. The reason of these 
partial frosts is obvious, for there are at such times partial 
fogs about ; where' the fog obtains, little or no frost appears ; 
but where the air is clear, there it freezes hard. !So the 
frost takes place either on hill or in dale, wherever the air 
happens to be clearest and freest from vapour. White. 

Thaw. — Thaws are sometimes surprisingly quick, consi- 
dering the small quantity of rani. Does not the warmth at 
such times come from below ? The cold in still, severe sea- 
sons, seems to come down from above : for the coming over 
of a cloud in severe nights raises ilie thermometer abroad at 
once full ten degrees. The first notices of thaws often seem 
to a|)pear in vaults, cellars, Ac. 

Jt a frost happens, even when tlie gi'ound is considerably 
dry, as soon as a thaw takes place the paths and fields are ail 
in a batter. Country" people say that tlie frost draws mois- 
ture. But the true philosopliy is, that the steam and vapours 
continually ascending from the earth, arc bound in by the 
frost, and not suffered to escape, till released by the thaw. 
No wonder, then, that the surface is all in a float ; since the 
quantity of moisture by evaporation that arises daily from 
every acre of ground is astonishing. White. 

Sleet. — January 20. — Mr. II. ’s man says, that 
he caught this day, in a lane near Ilackwood-park, many 
rooks, which, attempting to fly, fell from the trees with their 
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wings frozen together by tlie sleet that froze as it fell. 
There were, he affirms, many dozen .so disabled. W hite. 

Mist, called London Smoke. — This is a blue mist, 
which has somewhat the smell of coal-smoke, and as it 
always comes to us with a north-east wind, is supposed to 
come from London. It has a strong smell, and is supposed 
to occasion blights. When such mists appear, they are 
usually followed by dry weather. White. 

Eeelection on Loo.* — M non people walk in deep white 
fog by night with a lantern, if they w'ill turn their backs to 
the light, they will see their shades impressed on the fog in 
rude gigantic proportions. This phenomenon seems not to 
have beeji attended to, but implies the great density of the 
meteor at that juncture. White. 

Honey Dnw.t — June 4, 1783. — Vast honey dew's this 
week. The reason of these seems to be, that in hot days the 
effluvia of flowers are drawn up by brisk evaporation, and 
then in the night fall down with the dews, with which they 
are entangled X 

This clainmv substance is very grateful to bees, who gather 
it with great assiduity ; but it is injurious to the trees on 
which it happens to fall, by stopjiing the ])ores of the loaves. 
The greatest cj nan tity falls in still, close w^eather ; because 
winds disperse it, and copious dews dilute it, and prevent its 
ill effects. It falls mostly iii liazy, warm weather. White. 

♦ The country people look ■\ritli a kind of superstitious awe at the red 
lowering aspect of the sun through a fog “ Cum ciiput obscura nitidum 
ferrugino texit.” — Mr W'hitf’s MSS. — Ed. 

+ Honey-dew is the exuviae of insectc. They are little green aphides and 
harbour under the lo-uves of tiees, liom whence their dnt} is dropjied on the 
leaves below. Tins is collected by bees and ants; the latter aie veiy careful 
not to injnie the insect, as I ha\c ficqucntlv observed. It seems extra- 
ordinaiy that so observant a natuialist us Mr. White should have l>een ignorant 
of this circumstance. He mentions in one of Ins MSS. that one ol his trees 
was covered with aphides and viscous honej-dews. — Ed. 

X It will hardly bo deemed a discredit to an observer so patient, so 
accurate, and so iaithiul, as Mr. White, to mention, that his conjecture con- 
cerning the origin of honoy-dew is erroneous ; the subject has been elucidated 
by the observations of Mr. William Curtis, who has discovered it to he the 
“ excrement of the aphides.” See TmifUiact. of the Linncean Society, vol, tj 
N o. 4. — Mitfohd. 
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MoRisriKG Clouds. — After a bright night and vast dews, 
the skj usually becomes cloudy by eleven or twelve o’clock 
in the forenoon, and clear again towards the decline of the 
day. The reason seems to be, that the dew drawn up by 
* evaporation occasions the clouds ; which, tow'urds evening, 
being no longer rendered buoyant by the warmth of the sun, 
melt away, and fall dowm again in dew^s. If clouds are 
watched in a still, warm evening, they will be seen to melt 
away and disappear. White. 

Deippihg Weather after Drought. — No one that has 
not attended to such matters, and taken down remarks, can 
bo aware how much ten days dripping weather will influence 
the growth of grass or corn after a severe dry season. This 
present summer, 1776, yielded a remarkable instance; for, 
till the 30th of May, the fields were burnt up and naked, and 
the barley not half out of the ground; but now, June 10, 
there is an agreeable prospect of plenty. White. 

Aurora Borealis. — November 1, 1787. — The north 
aurora made a particular appearance, forming itself into a 
broad, red, fiery belt, whicli extended from east to west 
across the wxlkin : but the moon rising at about ten o’clock, 
in unclouded mnjesty, in the east, put an end to this grand, 
but aw'ful, meteoroLis phenomenon. White. 

Black Spring, 1771. — Dr. Johnson says, that “in 1771 
the season w'as so severe in tlu*. Island of Skye, that it is 
remembered by the name of the hlach spring. The snow, 
which seldom lies at all, covered the ground for eiglit ivceks ; 
many cattle died, and those that survived were so emaciated, 
that they did not require the male at the usual season.” The 
case was just the same with us here in the south; never 
were so many barren cows Known as in the spring following 
that dreadful period. Whole dairies missed being in call 
together. 

At the end of March, the face of the earth was naked to a 
surprising degree : wheat hardly to bo seen, and no signs of 
any grass ; turnips all gone, and sheep in a starving way ; all 
provisions rising in price. Farmers cannot sow for want of 
rain. White. 
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STJMMAET OF THE WEATHEE. 


1768. Eegins with a fortnight’s frost and snow ; rainy 
during February. Cold and wet spring; wet season from 
the beginning of J une to the end of harvest. Latter end of 
September foggy, without rain. All October and the first 
part of November rainy; and thence to the end of the year 
alternate rains and frosts. 

1769. January and February, frosty and rainy, with 
gleams of fine weather in the intervals. To the middle of 
March, wind and rain. To the end of March dry and windy. 
To the middle of Aj)ril stormy, with rain. To the end of 
June, fine weather, with rain. To the beginning of August, 
warm, dry weather. To the end of September, rainy, with 
short intervals of fine weather. To the latter end of October, 
frosty mornings, with fine days. The next fortniglit rainy ; 
thence to the end of November, dry and frosty. December, 
windy, with rain and intervals of frost, and the first fortnight 
very foggy. 

1770. Frost for the first fortnight ; during the 14th and 
15th, all the snow melted. I’o the end of February, mild, 
hazy weather. The whole of March, frosty, with bright 
weather. April cioudy, witli rain and snow. May began 
with summer showers, and ended with dark cold rains. 
June rainy, chequered with gleams of sunshine. The first 
fortnight in July, dark and sultry; the latter part of the 
month, heavy rain. August, September, and the first fort- 
night in October, in general fine weather, though with fre- 
quent interruptions of rain ; from the middle of October to 
the end of the year, almost incessant rains. 

1771. Severe frosts till the last week in January. To 
Ihe first week in February, rain and snow; to the end of 
February, spring weather. To the end of the third week in 
April, frosty weather. To the end of the first fortnight in 
May, spring weather with copious showers. To the end of 
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June, dry, warm weather. The first fortnight in July, warm, 
rainy weather. To the end of September, warm weather, 
hut in general cloudy, with showers. October rainy. No- 
vember frost, with intervals of fog and rain. December, in 
general, bright, mild weather, with hoar frosts. 

1772 week in February, frost 

and snow. To the end of the first fortnight in March, frost, 
sleet, rain, and snow. To the middle of April, cold rains. 
To the middle of May, dry w'eather, with cold piercing 
winds. To the end of the first week in June, cool lowers. 
To th(} middle of August, hot, dry, summer weather. To the 
end of September, rain, noth storms and thunder. To De- 
cember 22, rain, \\ ith mild wxather. December 23, the first 
ie(' To tho end of the month, cold, foggy weather. 

1778. The first week in »lanuary, frost; thence to the 
end of the month, dark, rainy weather. The first fortnight 
in February, hard frost. To the end of tlie first week in 
Marcli, misty showery weather. Bright spring days to the 
close of tho month. Frequent showers to the latter end of 
April. To the end of June, warm showers, with intervals of 
sunshine. To the end of August, dry weather, with a few 
days of rain. To the end of the first lortnigbt in November, 
rainy. The next four weeks, frost ; and thence to the end of 
tho year, rainy. 

1774. Frost and rain to the end of the first fortnight in 
March ; thence to the end of the month, dry weather. To 
the 15th of April, showers ; thence to the end of April, 
fine spring days. During May, showers and sunshine in 
about an equal jiroportion. Dark, rainy weather to the end 
of the third week in July ; thence to tho 24th of August, 
sultry, witli thunder and occasional showers. To the end of 
the third week in November, ram, with frequent intervals 
of sunny weather. To the end of December, dark, dripping 
fogs. 

1775. To tbe end of the first fortnight in March, raiu 
almost every day. To the first week in April, cold winds, 
witli showers of rain and snow. To tho end of J une, warm, 
bright weather, with frequent showers. The first fortnight 
in July almost incessant rains. To the 26tli of August, 
sultry weather, with frequent showers. To tbe end of the 
third week in September, rain, with a few intervals of fine 
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weather. To the end of the year, rain, with intervals of hoar- 
frost and sunshine. 

1776. To January 24, dark, frosty weather, with much 
snow. March 24, to the end of the month, foggy, with hoar- 
frost. To the 30th of May, dark, dry, harsh weather, with 
cold winds. To the end of the first fortnight in July, warm, 
with much rain. To the end of the first week in August, 
hot and dry, with intervals of thunder showers. To the end 
of October, in general fine seasonable weather, with a consi- 
derable proportion of rain. To the end of the year, dry, 
frosty weather, with some days of hard rain. 

1777. To the 10th of January, hard frost. To the 20th 
of J anuary, foggy, with frequent showers. To the 18th of 
February, liard, dry frost, with snow. To the end of May, 
fieavy showers, with intervals of w'arm dry spring days. To 
the Bth of July, dark, with heavy rain. To the 18th of July, 
dry, warm w^eather. To the end of July, very heavy rains. 
To the 12th of October, remarkably fine, warm weather. 
To the end of the year, gray mild weather, with but little 
rain, and still less frost. 

1778. To the 13th of January, frost with a little snow; 
to the 24th of January, rain ; to the 30th, hard frost. To 
the 23rd February, dark, harsh, foggy weather, with rain. 
To the end of the month, hard frost with snow. To the end 
of the first fortnight in Marcli, dark, harsh weather. From 
tlie 1st to the end of the first furtniglit in April, spring 
weather. To the end of the month, snow and ice. To the 
11th of June, cool, with heavy showers. To the 19th of July, 
hot, sultry, parching weather. To the end of the month, 
heavy showers. To the end of September, dry, warm wx'ather. 
To the end of the year, wot, witli considerable intervals of 
sunshine. 

1779. Frost and showers to the end of January. To the 
2l8t of April, warm, dry weather. To 8th of May, rainy. 
To the 7th June, dry and warm. To the 6th July, hot 
weather, with frequent rain. To the ISth July, dry, hot 
weather. To August 8th, hot weather, with frequent rains. 
To the end of August, fine dry harvest weather. To the 
(md of November, fine autumnal weather, with intervals of 
rain. To the end of the year, rain with frost and snow. 

1780. To the end ol January, frost. To the end of 
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Februaiw, dark, harsh weather, with frequent interyals of 
frost. To the end of March, warm, showery, spring weather. 
To the end of April, dark, harsh weather, with rain and frost. 
To the end of the first fortnight in Maj, mild, with rain. To 
the end of August, rain and fair weather in pretty equal 
proportions. To the end of October, fine autumnal weather, 
with intervals of rain. To the 24th of November, frost. To 
December 16, mild, dry, foggy weather. To the end of the 
year, frost and snow. 

1781. To January 25, frost and snow. To the end ol 
February, harsh and windy, with rain and snow. To April 5, 
cold, drying winds. To the end of May, mild spring weather, 
with a few light showers. June began with heavy rain, but 
thence to the end of October, dry weather, v.dth a few flying 
showers. To the end of the year, open weather, with frequent 
rains. 

1782. To February 4, open, mild weather. To February 
22, hard frost. To the end of March, cold, blovring vmather, 
with frost, and snow, and rain. To May 7, cold, dark rains. 
To the end of May, mild, with incessant rains. To the end 
of June, warm and dry. To the end of August, warm, with 
almost perpetual rains. The first fortnight in September, 
mild and dry : thence to the end of the month, rain. To the 
end of October, mild, with frequent showers. November 
began with hard frost, and continued throughout, with alter- 
nate frost and thaw. The first part of December frosty ; the 
latter part mild. 

1783. To January 16, rainy, with heavy winds. To the 
24th, hard frost. To the end of the first fortnight in February, 
blowing, with much rain. To the end of February, stormy, 
dri])ping weather. To the 9th of May, (a)ld, harsh winds 
(thick ice on 5th of May). To the end of August, hot 
weather, with frequent showers. To the 23rd September, 
mild, with heavy driving rains. To November 12th, dry, 
mild weather. To the 18th December, gray, soft w'eather, 
with a few showers. To the end of the year, hard frost. 

1784. To February 19, hard frost, wjth two thaws ; one 
the 14th January, the other 5tli February.' To February 28, 
mild, wet fogs. To the 8rd March, frost, with ice. To 
March 10, sleet and snow. To April 2, snow and hard frost. 
To April 27, mUd weather, with much rain. To May 12 
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cold, drying winds. To May 20, hot, cloudless weather. To 
June 27, warm, \^ith frequent show^ers. To July 18, hot, and 
dry. To the end of August, warm, with heavy rains. To 
November 6, clear, mild, autumnal weather, except a few 
days of rain at the latter end of September. To the end of 
the year, fog, rain, and hard frost (on December 10, the 
therm. 1 degree below 0). 

1785. A thaw began on the 2nd of January, and rainy 
weather, with wind, continued to January 28. To 15tk 
March, very hard frost. To 2l8t March, mild, with sprink- 
ling showers. To April 7, hard frost. To May 17, mild, 
windy weather, w ithout a drop of rain. To the end of May, 
cold, with a few showers. To June 9, mild wx'ather, with 
frequent soft showers. To J uly 13, hot, dry weather, with 
a few^ showery intervals. To July 22, heavy rain. To the 
end of September, warm, with fr(‘quent show^ers. To the end 
of October, frequent rain. To 18th of November, dry, mild 
weather. (Hay-making finished November 9, and the wlieat 
harvest November 14.) To December 23, ram. To the end 
of the year, hard frost. 

1786. To the 7th .January, frost and snow. To January 
13, mild, with much ruin, lb the 21st January, deep snow*. 
To February 11, mild, with frequent rains. 2l8t Eebruary, 
dry, with high winds. To 10th IVlarch, hard frost. To 13th 
April, Wet, with intervals of frost. To the end of April, dry, 
mild weather. On the 1st and 2nd Mny, thick ice. To 10th 
May, heavy rain. To June 14, liiu', w^arm, dry weather. 
Drom the 8th to the 11th July, heavy sliowers. To October 
13, warm, with frequent showers. To October 19, ice. To 
October 24, mild, pleasant w^eather. To November 3, frost. 
To December 16, rain, with a few detached da^s of frost. 
To the end of the year, frost and snow. 

1787. To January 24, dark, moist, mild w'eather. To 
January 28, frost and snow% To February 16, mild, showery 
weather. To Eebruary 28, dry, cool weatlit'r. To March 10, 
stormy, with driving rain. To March 24, bright, frosty 
weather. To the end of April, mild, with frequent rain. To 
May 22, fine, bright wx‘ather. To the end of June, mostly 
warm, with frequent showers (on J une 7, ice as thick as a 
crown piece). To the end of July, hot and sultry, with 
copious rain. To the end of September, hot, dry weather, 
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with occasional showers. To November 23, mild, with light 
frosts and rain. To the end of November, hard frost. To 
December 21, still and mild, with rain. To the end of the 
year, frost. 

1788. To January 13, mild and wet. To January 18, 
frost. To the end of the month, dry, windy weather. To 
the end of Februar}^ frosty, Avith irecment showers. To 
March 14, hard frost. To the end of March, dark, harsh 
weather, with frequent showers. To April 4, windy, with 
show^ers. To the end of May, bright, dry, w'arm weather, 
with a few^ occasional showers. From June 28 to July 17, 
heavy rains. To August 12, hot diy weather. To the 
end of September, alternate show’'ers and sunshine. To 
November 22, dry, cool w'eather. To the end of the year, 
hard frost. 

1789. To January 13, hard frost. To the end of the 
month, mild, with showers. To the end of February, fre- 
quent rain, with snow show^ers, and heavy gales of wind. To 
lath March, hard frost, Avith snow. To April 18, heavy rain, 
with frost, and snow^ and sleet. To the end of Ajiril, dark, 
cold weather, Avith frequent rains. To dune 9, AA’arm spring 
weather, with brisk Aviuds, and frequent show^ers. From 
June 4, to the end of July, w^arm, Avith much rain. To 
August 29, hot, dry, sultry w^eather. To September 11, 
mild, with frequent sbow'ers. To the end of September, fine 
autumnal w'cather, wuth occasional showers. 'To November 
17, heavy rain, Avith violent gales of wind. To December 18, 
mild, dry weather, Avith a fcAv show^ers. To the end of the 
year, rain and Avind. 

1790. To January IG, mild, foggy Aveather, with occa- 
sional rains. To January 21, frost. To January 28, dark, 
with driving rains. To February 14, mild, dry weather. To 
February 22, hard frost. To April 5, bright, cold weather, 
with a iew^ shoAvers. To April 15, dark and harsh, Avith a 
deep snow. To April 21, cold, cloudy weather, with ice. To 
June 6, mild, spring Aveather, Avilh much rain. From July 3 
to July 14, cool, Avilh lieaAy rain. To the end of July, wnrm, 
dry Weather. To August G, cold, with wind and rain. To 
August 24, fine liarATst Aveather. To September 5, strong 
gales, with driving showers. To November 2G, mild autumnal 
weather, with frequent show^ers. To Dof ember 1, hard frost 
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and snow. To the end of the year, rain and snow, and a few 
days of frost. 

1791. To the end of January, mild, with heavy rains. To 
the end of February, windy, with much rain and snow. From 
March to the end of June, mostly dry, especially June. 
March and April, rather cold and frost. May and June, not. 
July, rainy. Fine harvest weather, and pretty dry, to the 
end of September. Wet October, and cold towards the 
end. Very w^et and stormy in November. Much frost in 
December. 

1792. Some hard frost in January, but itiostly wet and 
mild. February, some hard frost, and a little snow. March, 
wet and cold. April, great storms on the 13th, then some 
very warm weather. May and June, cold and dry. July, 
wet and cold ; indifferent harvest, rather late and wet. 
September, windy and wet. October, showery and mild. 
November, dry and fine. December, mild. 



COMPAKAUIVJE VIEW 

OF TUh 

NATURALIST’S CALENDAR, 


a: selborne, in Hampshire, by the late rev. gilbert white, M.ii., 

AND AT CAT8F1ELI), NEAR BATTLE, IN SUSSEX, BY WILLIAM 
MARKWICK. ESO., F.L.S., 


FROM THE YEAR 176B, TO THE YEAR 17D3. 



N K— The <3ates in the following Calendura, when inoie tlum 
express the earliest and laMst times m which the circuinstiince notod 
was obsorverL 



A COMPARATIVE VIE\Y OF WHITE'S AND MARKWTCK’S CALENDARS. 



)minon flies (rausca domestica) seen in numbei’s 
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I Dandelion (leontodou taraxacum) fl Jan. 16, March 11 . Feb 1, April 17. 

i Sat (vespertilio) ap. ....... Jan. 16, March 24 . I Feb. 6. June 1 j last seen Nov. 20. 

I Spiders shoot their webs Jan. lb. i 





Earthwoiius engender , Jan. 30. 

Bai-ren Strawberry (fragaria sterilis) fl. . . . Feb. 1 , March 26 . Jan. 13, March 26. 

Blue tituiouae (parus caeruleus) chirps , . . . Feb. 1 ... April 27. 
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Goldfinch (frm^Ia carduelis) sings .... Feb. 21, April 5 . . Feb. 28, May 5. 

Viper (coluber benis) ap Feb. 22, March 26 . Feb. 23, May 6 ; last seen Oct. 28. 

Wooddouso (oniscus asellus) ap. .... Feb. 23, April 1 . . April 27, June 17. 
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M ARK WICK. 
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House-pigeons (columba domestica) sit . . . March 20 . . March 20, young hatched. 
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Ash (fraxinus excelsior) fl April 1, May 4 . March 16, Ma; 

Spiders’ webs on the suriace of the ground , . April 1 | 

Chequerpd daffodil (^fritiUaria meleagns) fl. . . . April 2 — 24 . . j April 15, May 
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itlow ffrass (draba verna) fl. .... April 14 . . . Jan 15, March 24 


CALENDAR. 
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Blue flesh fly (musca vomitoria) ap. . . . . April 21, May 23 

Black snail or slug (Umax ater) abounds . . , April 22 . . . Feb. 1, Oct. 24 ap. 

Apple-tree (pyrus mains sativus) fl. . . . . April 22, M.ay 25 . . April 11, May 26. 
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j Mountain ash (sorbus sen I'vrus aucuparia of Smith) fl. May 23, June 8 . . • April 20, June 8. 

Birds-nest orchis (oplu-ys nidus avis) fl. , . , May 24, June 11 . , May 18, June 12. 

White-beam tree (cratsegus seu p^Tus aria of Smith) 1. May 24, June 4 . . May 3. 
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FA-TUEALIST’s calefdae. 
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Portugal laurel (primus lusitanlcus) fl June 8, July 1 . . June 3, July 16. 

Purple-spotted martagon (lilium martagon) fl. . . June 8 — 25 . . , June 18, July 19. 

Meadow cranes-bill (geranium pratense) fl. . . . June 8, Aug. 1. 
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Stag-beetle (lucanus cervtis) ap June 19 . . . June 14— 21. 

Borage (borago officinalis) fl June 20 . . . April 22, July 26. 

Spindle- tree (euonvmus europseus) fl June 20 . . . May 1 1, June 25. 
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Hoarj' beetle (searabaeus solstit.) ap June 30, July 17. 

Com saw-wort (seiratula arvensis seu carduus ai*ven- 1 t i i t 

sis of Smith) fl / • • • June 15, July lo. 



Pheasant’s eye (adonis annua seu autumnalis of 
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Little field madder (sherardia arvensis) fl. . • . j dnlv 7 . . . Jan. 1 1, June 6. 

Calamint (melissa seu thjnnus calaraintha of Smith) fl. I July 7 , . . July 21. 

Black horehound (ballota nigra) fl Julj 7 . . . June 16, Sept. 12. 
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Lesser stitchwort (stellaria graminea) fl. . . .1 July 14 . . . May 8, June 23. 

Fool’s parsley (aethusa cjTiapium) fl ] July 14 , . . June 9, Aug. 9. 

Dwarf elder (sambucus ebulus) fl I July 14 — 29. 
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Small wild teasel (dipsacus pilosus) fl, . . . July 28, 29. 

Wood sage (teucrium scorodonia) fl July 28 . . . June 17, July 24. 

Everlasting pea (lathy rus latifolius) fl. . . . July 28 . . . June 20, July 30. 
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I Hop-picking begins i Aug. 24, Sept. 17 
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Redwing (turdus ihacus) comes . . . .1 Oct 10, Nov. 10 . . Oct. 1, Dec. 18, sings Feb. 10, March 



Fieldfare (turdus pilaris) returns Oct. 12, Nov. 23 . Oct. 13, Nov. ’8, last seen Ma; 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES, 

By Sm Wm. Jardine, Baht, 


The value of “ White's Natural History of Selhorne" will be beet 
estimated by the number of editions it has passed through, by 
the extent of the annotations written upon it (many of them by 
persons of considerable eminence in science), and by the demand 
which still continues for the work. 

In 1829, when Mr. Constable had proceeded so far with his 
“ Miscellany,” 1 was requested to read over and add some notes 
explanatory of various passages in “Selhorne,” which he then 
proposed to form one of tlie volumes of his collection. To this I 
agreed, and that edition is the only one with which I have had 
any connection what.ever. At the disarrangement of Mr. 
Constable’s affairs, the “ Miscellany ” fell into other hands ; and 
editions, in 1832 and 1830, were re-published under* my name, 
with woodcuts and illustrations, of which I knew nothing. 
S-ubsequently, various other editions have been published, some 
of them copying my notes, others annotating upon them, while 
one or two contained much original information, and were 
illustrated by beautiful Avoodcuts. Mr. Bohn having resolved 
to re-imblish the work, under tlie charge of Mr. Jesse, in his 
Standard Library, requested me to make any additi(')ns I might 
think necessary to what I had written in 1829. The request 
was made too late for these to be inserted in the body of the 
work ; but, as many of the notes of 1829 were not in accord- 
ance with our knowledge and the general state of Natural History 
in 1 850, 1 considered the opportunity for correction to be favour- 
able, and have, accordingly, made a few observations and altera- 
tions, which are now given in the form of an Aj^pendix, — not 
that in these I consider the subject exhausted, but that in a 
work which is so likely to come extensively into the hands of 
persons of almost every class and age, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that all error should be avoided. 


Jardine Hall, 

14^A Nov.y 1050. 


W. J. 
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The Beech-tree. — Letter L, page 13, note. 

The loveliness of the beech is a matter of opinion ; but, much as 
we admire the tree, and liberally plant it, we would adhere, so far as that 
epitliet is concerned, to what we have before written. The beech is a 
tree selected by all for its expanse and shade (natulafagus). We quoted 
Gilpin in favour of the ash ; of the beech he says — “ On the whole, 
however, the massy, full-grown, luxuriant beech is rather a displeasing 
tree ; ” and Loudon, though aware of its graceful hanging branches, 
writes of its lumpish head.” Nevertheless, we are not insensible to 
what belongs to it, and agree with Sir T. D. Lauder in the opinion that 
“ a noble beech is a magnificent object,” and with Mr. Selby tliat it 
“ combines magnificence with beauty.” 

Geology of Selborne. — Letter I., page 16, note*. 

The first of the various editions of " Selborne ” which took notice of 
the geology of the district, was that by E T. Bennet, Esq., in 1836, who, 
we believe, examined the locality for the purpose. Mr. Jenyns after- 
wards used an extract of the note in question for his edition in 1843 ; 
and as it is essential to the proper understanding of the text, and 
the note we appended in 1829, Mr. Bennet will, wc trust, not find 
fault with our now extending the information he has so well given ; — 
“ The parish of Selborne is situate on the lower part of the chalk 
formation, and embraces within it the upper members of the weald. 
In crossing it from east to west, each strata is visited in the order of 
super-position. They are four in number ; comprising the Chalky the 
Upper Green Sand, the Gualt, and the Lower Green Sand ” It is upon the 
chalk, so favourable to the growth of beech woods, that the “ Hanger” is 
placed ; but the “ Freestone^' upon which the “ Shakey " oak wood grows, is 
a part of the green sand, which is here in the form ot rock, which “ usually 
rises slowly in a lengthened and widely-spread fiat until it terminates 
suddenly by an abrupt or cliff-like fall, constituting a terrace or escarp- 
ment.” This is quite different from the rock alluded to in the former 
note, which usually here and in many parts of Scotland has the name of 
Freestone also applied to it. It is the presence of iron which forms the 
colouring matter of the Fed Sandstone or Freestone, and of the Fed Tlll^ 
that is obnoxious to the larch ; and the decay has been observed, also, 
though not at so early an age, in trees planted on the older or Silurian 
rocks, where iron, or the traces of it, was present. 

The Elm-tree. — Letter II., pages 16, 17, notes + a/nd *, 

The ehns commollly prevalent in Great Britain are now considered 
as only two ; the one alluded to in the text and note, U. montana 
(Bauhinus), and U. carnpestris (Linneeus), the one most commonly met 
with in Scotland, and producing wood of considerable value ; tlie other, 
frequent everywhere in the south of England, forming the common 
hedge-row timber and brushwood, often a part of tlie fence itself, and 
also appeai'ing as the often magnificent and picturesque trees of our 
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avenues and public parks. The other elms, under various names, may 
generally be traced as varieties to the stock of one or other of these — ■ 
U. mberoaa of authors being one of the more distinct, and, though given 
a separate place by Mr. Selby, is given so with doubt. The largest 
recoi'ded Wych elm trees, are, in England, that in Sir Walter Bagot’s 
Park in Staffordshire, mentioned in previous note ; m Scotland, the 
“ Trystmg-tree,” in Teviotdale, Roxburghshire, measured in the begin- 
ning of the century, at four feet from the ground, thirty feet in circum- 
ference ; and in Ireland, a tree at Bawn, about 120 years of age, was 
9 feet 8 inches in diameter. 

Fossil Shells. — Letter III., page 20. 

By some oversight in the printing of the edition in “ Constable’s 
Miscellany,” the last sentence in the first paragraph of this letter has been 
omitted, and the same occurs in Mr. Jenyu’s edition, and in almost every 
other, no doubt because there was no engraving contiguous The sentence 
is — “ The curious foldings of the suture, the one into the other, the 
alternate flutings or grooves, and the curved form of my specimen being 
much easier expressed by the pencil than by words, 1 have caused it U) 
he drawn and engraved.” This is of little import, but it is as well to 
have the edition complete. In the large original quarto copy of 178.9, 
a whole plate is devoted to this fossil. In the various late editions, it 
has been annotated upon, and first, again, by Mr Bennot, who states 
that it is the Ostrea carinata (Lainarkj, a fossil limited and apparently 
peculiar to the upper green sand (not the chalk), the stratum on which 
the village of Seiborne is built. (See note, Bonnet's Edit., page 12.) 


Meteorology. — Letter V., page 24. 

In Mr. Bennet’s edition, a continuation of the Meteoi'ological Register is 
added for six years — (the fourth edition, 1789, gives it only up to January, 
1787) — the two last years of which (1792 and 1798) tlie amount of rain 
was very large, far exceeding any of the former quantities ; m the first it 
amounted to 44 93 inches, and in the second to no less than 48"56, 
exceeding all the previous years, except 1782-3, when it was 50-25 
inches. The intelligent gentleman referred to m the note to the above 
page, was Thomas Barker, of an ancient and respectable family in the 
county of Rutland, and brother-in-law to our author. 

Bog Timber. — Letter VI., page 27, note •. 

From Mr. Bennet’a note upon the timber of the Seiborne bogs, it would 
appear that in 1835 the supply was not exhausted, several trees having 
been at that time dug up. In the south of Scotland the oak is the most 
abundant tree found in tlie bogs, is very general, in some places ex- 
tremely abundant, and the brushwood of our present copses frequently 
accompany it. In the north of Scotland, again, pine-wood is commonly 
met with and used as we before mentioned, as well for making lights to 
“ burn the water,” or to spear salmon by torchlight, for which it answers 
admirably. 
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The Capercailzie. — Letter VL, page 27, note t. 

Since the date of the above referred- to note, the capercailzie, or wood- 
grouse, has been ro-introduced into the Highlands of Scotland, by the 
exertions of the Earl of Fife, and more lately by Lord Breadalbane, A 
few years since, they had increased considerably in the woods around 
Taymouth, and had even strayed and bred in some adjoining properties. 

Several of the American partridges might be introduced, as well as the 
little Virginian ortyx mentioned. They are a much more numerous 
group than was supposed at the date of the note, no less than thirtv-five 
species being now described and figured in the beautiful monograph just 
completed by Mr Gould. Several are from northern climates, and 
would in all probability succeed with us. 

Deer-stealing. — Letter VII., page 29, note. 

The following notice, bearing on this subject, appeared in a late 
number of the “ Times ” newspaper ; — 

“ Official Announcements. — The Solicitors of the ^ Woods and 
Forests * have received instz’uctions to give the necessary Parliamentary 
notices pi’eparatory to the introduction of a bill to extinguish the right 
of the Crown to stock tlie New Forest in Hampshire i\ith deer and 
other >vild beasts of the forest, and to empower Her Majesty to inclose 
the several portions of the said forest.” 


Marsh Plants. — Letter VIII., pa^rc 32. 

Mr, Bennet tells us that Bin’s-pond is now “ drained, and cattle graze 
upon its bed.” The plants, therefore, alluded to, and mentioned more 
particularly in Letter LXXXIV. of present edition, or XLI. part 2, of 
other editions, will not now bo found. Increase of population, cultiva- 
tion, modern improvements, Railways, Commons’ Inclosure Acts, Drain- 
age Acts, &c. Ac , have made sad changes in the localities — extirpation 
and introduction of both animal and vegetable life. White's letters are, 
therefore, very valuable records of wliat did exist ; and the changes 
which have talceii place can now only be marked by one resident on the 
spot . but however interesting Mr. Bennet's remarks are on these points, 
they can only be partial from the limited time he had to spare in the 
locality, while preparing his edition for the press. In our own vicinity 
we have seen these clianges most marked, and surely progressing. The 
habitat of many rare muir or marsh plants exists only in recollection or 
in manuscript. Many birds frequenting unenclosed sub-alpine lands, 
have gone to seek haunts less intruded on — (are White’s stone-curlews 
as abundant as formerly ?) — while from the increase of plantations, 
a few which did not visit us thirty years since, are now frequent. 
Cultivation is an enemy to various wild birds not included in the list of 
game. In Dumfriesshire, associations have been formed for the destruc- 
tion of rooks, and committees appointed to take charge of districts 
There ia another in Forfarshire, and fourteen thousand young crows* 
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were destroyed within the week in the plantations of Inglismaldie, In 
East Lothian, an association by the local agricultural society was formed 
last year for the destruction of wood-pigeons ; funds were subscribed, 
and premiums offered for the largest number killed. At Dunglass, the 
first premium was obtained^ for the destruction of 1154 birds and 7B6 
eggs ; 916 and 804 birds were killed in other two localities ; and, alto- 
gether, 8,000 head were computed as destroyed, counting two eggs as equal 
to one pigeon. 

A curious communication relating to the above subject was inserted in 
the Lcmccty by Dr Henry William Fuller, of St George’s Hospital. In 
certain parts of Hampshire, partridges were found dead in the fields, 
sitting with tlieir heads erect, and eyes open. Inquiry established tliat 
in the district, farmers wore in the habit of steeping their wheat in a 
strong solution of arsenic ; Dr. Fuller found it, by analysis, in the viscera 
of the birds, and traced it to the seed-corn in their crops. 

Twelve tons of^ame left Kirkcudbright in one day ; and to the value 
of four hundred pounds weekly from Kirkcudbright and Wigton. 


The Wood- wren. — Letter X.^page 38. 

The “ little yellow-bird,” so far as we can judge from the habits 
described, must be the Sylvia sibilatnXf wood-wren of modem British 
ornithologists. The Stoparola of Ray is the Muscicapa grisola, or spotted 
fly-catcher. The habits of feeding are exactly described, (See, further, 
its habits. Letter XL.) White is also quite right in supposing there 
are more than one ** Motacilla trochilus.^* The true Motacxlla trochilus 
of Linnspus, however, is a continental species, and has not yet been 
found to visit our islands. 


The Black-cap — Letter X., page 39. 

The black-cap (Curruca atracapilla) is a regular migratory species 
here, or bird of passage. 

Mr. Bennet has copied a note from Mr. Rennie, in his edition, in 
which he states : — “ Dr. Heineken informs us that it (the black-cap) is 
stationary in Madeira, consequently Sir W. Jardinc is wrong in thinking 
our birds retire thither.” We have no doubt whatever that Dr. Heineken 
is right in “black-caps being stationary in Madeira,” but it does not 
follow from that, that some do not migrate there also. The song thrush 
is stationary in Great Britain, but hundreds migrate to and from every 
year, so do the gold-crests, also snipes and many other species. “ Where 
it is probable they partly retire,” are the words of the original note, 
page 112 of present edition. 

The Water-rat. — Letter X., page 39. 

Mr. Jenyns, in his edition, has given the best explanation of this 
passage regarding the Mm amphihius, and considered that it refers to 
the common water rat Arvicola amphibia^ and that Linnseus was in error 
when he wrote Pedibm pahnatu.** There is only one species of water 
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rat hitherto known in Great Britain ; the black-coloured individuals, 
A. ater macgillwray, found in the north, and which we once captured in 
Sutherlandshire, being considered as only a variety. It is scarcely 
possible to decide now what other field mouse may have been referred 
to in this chapter, and it will be for Mr. Bell, the present proprietor and 
preserver of Mr. White’s retreat, to discover which of the British 
species are most abundant in his vicinity. For an excellent paper on 
tlie distinctions of some of our small mammalia, see Rev. L. Jenyns in 
“ Annals of Natural History,” vol, vii. page 2(11. 

The Falcon. — Letter X., page 40. 

Mr. Bennet states that the “ Falco” proved to be the F. peregHnus, 
or peregrine falcon. The authority is W, Y. The yellow iris does not, 
however, agree with this, if in its long kept state White’s report could 
be depended upon. 

Grosshawk, Crossbill, &c. — Letter XL, page 41, notes * +. 

There is little to add to this note, except that specimens of the bird 
continue to arrive at intervals, and from ornithology being more attended 
to, they appear to be more frequently discovered ; the same localities 
repeatedly afford specimens, and another was killed in 1849, on the 
Northumberland coast, not far from Bamborough, in Budle Bay. Mr. 
Thompson has given a table of its recorded appearance in Ireland, in 
the first volume of his locally interesting “ Birds of Ireland.” It has 
occurred thirty-six times between 1819 and 1847. 

The “ Grossbeaks” referred to (same page) continue also to occur 
occasionally, and have been discovered by the late Mr. Doubleday to 
breed regularly in E})ping Forest, from whence he kindly communicated 
to us both the nest and eggs. He considers their extreme shyness has 
hitherto kept us in ignorance of their habits, and states that their 
principal food was the seed of the hornbeam (C^rpinus hetulus) (See 
iurther — ‘‘ Mag. of Zool. and Bot.” vol. \. jtage 448.) 

The Crossbill {Loxia currirostra) is far from uncommon, but is very 
uncertain in its visitations ; it is a bird which apparently breeds very 
early in the season. In our own vicinity, and in Roxburghshire, for 
several years previous to 1889, they were regularly seen, but not one has 
appeared since. In one season they remained from November to the 
July following, but no traces of nidificatxon could be discovered. An 
excellent account of the structure and anatomy of the bill, and its 
accessaries, is given by Mr. Yarrell in the “Zoological Journal,” Vol. IV. 
(See note in present Edition, page 124.) 


Fish. — Letter XI., page 42 and notes. 

The “ Miller’s Thumb,” in the northern parts of our island, is not 
generally distributed. We do not know its exact range, but in the 
northern counties of England it is b^ no means general. 

The broad-nosed eel {A . latirostru) is the grig or glut eel of Pennant 
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Yarrell, Br. Fishes, where three British species are enumerated. Mr, 
Bell could easily ascertain the species of sticklebacks wliich are found 
around Selbome. Tiiere is a good paper by Dr. Parnell on the stickle- 
backs, with etchings of the costal plates, in Trans. Hoy. Soc. Edinburgh. 

Bats. — Letter XI., parje 43. 

Mr. Bell, in his ‘‘British Animals,” desoribos seventeen species of 
bats as inhabitants of this country. It is only of late that the distinctions 
between nearly allied sjieeies have been pointed out, and several may be 
easily, and are constantly confounded. Mr. Bell has again to tell us 
which prevail at Selborne. 

Pallas, in las travels, mentions a curious sujicrstition regarding bats 
found lu the grottos or natural caves in tlie neighbourhood of Pertova. 
In these caves they are in immense abundance, and are found flving and 
enjoying their gdooiny solitudes at all lioar.s. It is the opinion of the 
surrouiidiiig natives, ^\ ho are veiy superstitious, that one of these bats 
dried, and earned susjiended about the- jierson as an amulet, will ensure 
good fortune and pro^jicrdv ; and that lioiliiig water, in which one of 
them has been dipped, when given as a <lrink, will prove an effectual 
remedy for mtermuioiit fevers or rachitis in children. 

MiGRAToitv Biuns. — Letter Xlll.,/)rtve .^1, tcjrt and note'*. 

Tlic great proportion of our migratory birds apjicar at the seasons of 
migration to B<>parate into flocks, composed almost entirely of one sex. 
Tims we know that the males of inaipv of the summer birds of passage 
aiTivc before the hmaJc'i; ami it li.is lieeii tlioiiglit, by some of our 
ornithologists, flint we receive an .addiiion to tlie numbers of the chaffinch 
in tlic end of aulumii. About tins period they begin to assoinble in 
flocks, and it lias ))een also thouclit tliat these flocks were, in many 
instances, composed of female-^ aloiie. 'iiiis is, perhaps, the case to a 
considerahh' extent , hut Iroiu many voung males not having attained 
their full plumage it has been ov er-r.ited. In the South of Scotland, at 
least, the flocks arc not of that evchisive sexual tiiaracter ; we liave 
noticed tliat two-tliirds at hast weie females, while not a half of the 
remaining third wiu’e males in full or luaily jieiiect plumage In Ireland, 
Mr. Thompson states that the femahs assemhlo in very large fioeks. 
'Jiiese, from never being hut with llo< ks of nude birds, he is disposed to 
believe have migrated to tins island lioiii more northern latitudes. 


Tiik Bunting. — LettiT XIII., pafjc 51, note f. 

The range of the common hunting extends geuendly, but locally, 
northward to Sutheiiandshire and the Hebrides. 


Wagtails — Letter XIII., par/t 52. 

Our original note to the wagtails has been omitted , it is — “ MotacUtla 
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•Hava, yellow wagtail, is a summer bird of passage, arriving about tho 
end of May, and leaving us about the end of Aug:u8t or middle of 
September,”— W. J. The yellow wagtails alluded to by White would 
be the M. hoarvla, which has a black throat in summer ; many pairs 
breed occasionally m suitable localities in Scotland and North of England, 
but a few only remain over winter, visiting the farm-yards or streams 
near a dwelling. Locality, however, is the principal breeding requisite, 
and were the southeni counties always suitable we should find it there. 
Mr Gould found it bi’eeding last year in Buckinghamshire, near the 
Che.oes, in a beautiful valley lietweeu chalk hills, and ascertained that it 
was not luicornmon, while the Biuhift>s jktra, or yellow wagtail, did not 
occur. Of the pied, or Yarrell's wagtail, the habits in an alpine country 
arc very similar to those of the grey species, but where the country 
becomes more densely peopled the inauutTs are accommodated to circum- 
stances, and the nest, tliongh generally placed in the vicinity of water, is 
often built m the midst of a manufactory, and without apparent inter- 
ruption from tho noise and constant moving about of the workmen. 


Tiiii: WiinATKAR — Letter XIIL, page 52. 

The Whoatcar extends from the Land’s-Knd to Cape Wrath and the 
Ilebridea, but in many di-^tricts it is gradually giving way to enclosures 
and plantations. It extends iar iiortnward, and is sometimes driven a 
long way out of its courses. One of these little birds was observed flying 
round the ship in Felix llarhonr. on the 2nd of May, 1830, but was 
found dead the next morning, having arnvtd before tlio ground W’as 
suftieiently uncoveied to ( nalde it to procure its food. — (Ross, Append , 
to Second V^oyuge.) It lias been once or tw'ice killed in the island of 
Bermuda, by Lieut. B edderburn, of the 4 2d Regiment, a locality far 
out of Its track. 

A most interesting Fauna might he w'ritten of the visitors to ships at sea, 
not only in the European seas, but even in the passages between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and from London or the south to the north of Scot- 
land. If the ob.servation.s woi’e made m tlie spring and fall, with 
proper attention, some interesting migratory information would follow. 
The wlieatear i.s a very eommou visitant at these seasons, sometimes 
remaining twenty-four hours on board. 


Respiuatorv Organs. — Letter XIV., page 55, text and note. 

From the accouuLs of all, including Professor Owen, the puncAa 
lacrynialia do not seisn at all connected with the respiratory lunctions ; 
and in a work like tho present, which is likely to obtain a wdde circu- 
lation, the opinion hbould not bo allow'ed to go abroad as a fact. 
There is no connexion Ixetvveen the organs of respiration and tliese slits, 
and they are ovidimtly tho orifices of glands intended for some purpose 
or economy which apparently has not yet been resolved. Both Mr. 
Beunet and Professor Owen incline to the opinion that they are of 
sexual use and development. 
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The Rck)k. — Letter XV., page 60. 

The common rook, (corvus fnigihgm^ seems to be more subject to 
a white variation than its other British congeners. Species entirely 
white are not often seen, but individuals, with parts of the wings and 
tail pure white, occur in almost every rookery. A pair of magpies 
entirely of a cream colour were hatched at a farm-steading in Eskdale, 
Dumfriesshire, and being much thought of by the ttuiant, were strictly 
preserved, and continued near the spot for many years. 

Stone Curlew. — L etter XVI., page (Jl. 

Mr. White’s remarks, passim, in his Correspondence in regard to this 
species are very interesting, and it w-as evidently a favourite with him. 
Has it been driven from its haunts, or does it still frei^uent the locality 1 
It is by this group that we trace the alliance of the bustards. Mr 
Yarrell does not trace it beyond Yorkshire. Wo have no record of its 
being killed in Scotland. Mr. Tliompson note.s it as a rare visitant to 
Ireland It ranges to the plains between the Black and Caspian Seas, 
Asia Minor and Madeira. 

Mr. Herbert, in one of his notes inserted in Bennet’s edition, refers 
to a curious circumstance, that in his oliservatioiis the bird is never 
found to breed except ou “the chalk thus will, however, require 
confirmation. 


Nuthatch. — Letter XVI., jxtge 6f>, note. 

Ill this note 1 stated that our common species i.s the only one inhabiting 
Europe. In the latest European ornithology, by M Degland, Sltfa 
tjuralemis is given as an occasional visitant: ariothei’, 8itta sgriaca, more 
frequently occurs, and is common also in Greece ainl Syria. According 
to the authority quoted, it is also found in Dalmatia, the Levant, and 
Syria, and 1 have lately received a spi'cimen trom my son, of H.M.S. 
Caledonia, shot when the fleet was in the vicinity of Athens. Tlic species 
of this grou[) from Alpine Iinlia amount to five or six, and are remark- 
able in the alliance of form and colour to those of Europe. 

Toads. — Letter XVII., (17, tca:t and 

To this note we vvcnild only add, that toads deposit their spawn, or ova, 
in long strings, instead of m a mass us the cuinuum fiog does ; and the 
beautiful sjiotted chains that are often seen m pools in spring, as if 
looped over each other, is their ova luwly deposited. ’I’lie “venom of 
toads ” has been discarded as a table ; still, the c.xeretion from the 
skin possesses some jiroperties, perhaps fitted tor jiroteetion. We 
possessed a large Labrador dog, very fond of carrying anything, dead or 
alive, which took a fancy to seek out toads from among the strawberry 
beds. When taken in his mouth, the secretion of saliva was imme- 
diately increased, and his jatvs became covered with foam ; he evidently 
felt pain and annoyance, at the same time would not discontinue his 
practice of carrying them. Mr. Herbert, in a note to Bennet’s edition, 
page 323, aayo : — “ If a hungry pike seizes one, (a toad,) he disgorges 

1) D 2 
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it again in disgust, though he eats a frog greedily.” What is the 
cause of disgust ? — the same acrid secretion. We have kept several 
toads in the stove upon the tan pits, to catch insects. They have become 
quite tame, and will come to watch at the edge of a flower pot, until 
it is lifted, darting instantaneously with the tongue upon anything 
exhibiting motion tliat is under it. 

The Sandpiper. — Letter XX., page 77, text and notes. 

We stated in our “ British Birds” — “Although this species extends 
to the northernmost parts of the main land of Scotland, it does not 
ii})pear to vnsit the islands.” We, however, find it mentioned in Mr. 
Reddle's Birds of Orkneys, as visiting Hoy and Sanday ; Iceland, Green- 
land and Faroe Islands are given by Mr. Yarrell, and southward, India 
and its islands, .Tapan, Southern Africa , in America it is represented by 
T. maciilarlus, or spotted sandpiper, so similar in its young plumage, that 
the geograjihical distribution has on this account been confounded. 

Eagle Owl. — Letter XXVIII., page 103, text and note, 
Montague stated that the eagle owl had been killed in Yorkshire, 
Sussex and Kent. Mr. Selby records a 8])ecinien killed on the muirs in 
the county of Rurham. In Ireland, a single record is given by Mr. 
Thompson, on authority of Mr. Stuart, that a pair bred on Tory Island, 
on tlio coast of Donegal. 

Parasitic Hatching or Egos. — Letter XXX., page 107, text amd note, 
and XXXllL, page 114, tiat and note. 

There is no economical liahit more remarkable in ornithology, than 
that of the parasitic hatching of eggs, which first was thought to be 
confined to the common cuckoo of J^vuropo ; but moi’e extensive -re- 
searches discovered that it was common to various genera of tlie 
cuckoos, and that members of a low other groups also pursued the 
same instinct. Various causes have been assigned for this anomalous 
habit, but without sufficient reason ; and researches and comparisons 
in the structure of the parasitic species are still wanting, and would, 
without doubt, repay the inquirer. A lai'ge black species of Indian 
cuckoo, Euehjimmys orientahs, invariably deposits its eggs in the nests 
of crows ; and it is suspected that, in this instance, the cuckoo some- 
times destroys the eggs of the crow, its eggs being frequently found 
alone. The young crows arc also expelled. It is a very remarkable 
instance of design in the case of this bird, that, except in size, (the 
cuckoo’s egg being slightly smaller,) the colour and markings are similar 
to tliose of the crow. (See Contributions to Ornithology for 1850, 
page 71.) 

Hedgehogs. — Letter XXXI., page 109. 

In our previous note wo mentioned the eating of eggs by hedgehogs. 
There is no doubt of the fact, and that therefore they are obnoxious to 
gamekeepers. They arc also so from another cause ; they emit a 
very strong scent, and on the grassy muirs, those most favourable for 
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black game, pointers will set them, if in the way, and stand very 
steadily. We have frequently witnessed disappointment from this 
cause. The ordinary and general food is insect)vorou.H or nioluscous ; when 
observed in the evening, they are rooting thi'ough the herbage like little 
pigs, every now and then picking out something which is not vege- 
table ; and Although animal food, such as dead animals, eggs, and the 
young of various animals and birds, may be seized and fed upon when 
met with, it is not their ordinary, or sought for food. There is a curious 
note in the Zoological Journal, supplied by Professor Jiuckland, on the 
food of Hedgehogs, who, suspecting that hedgehogs eat snakes, tried the 
experiment, which proved liis suspicion to be correct. Ho had been 
experimenting upon different kinds ot food, and concludes, “ Here we 
have evidence that the hedgehog feeds on roots, fruits, insects, and 
imaJces ; in fact, that it is an omnivorous animal.” 


Soft-billed Birds — Letter XXXVT , imge 120, note. 

The observation in this note is quite correct ; there are many 
members of the family miiscicapidiv in America, though none of the Old- 
World form aijly-catchcn ; and the Old-World form ol Sylvia, or warblers, 
of White, 18 taken up hy the Sylpieolince oi the American lorests. In 
America, again, we have no true motanlla . hut in Guinea, and West 
Africa, we have both a motac'dhi and numerous species of drynioic^t, Ac. 
In this latter country, nevertheless, the plocetiie, or weaver forms, are 
very abundant, and being mostly of .somewhat gay colours, would, as 
Mr. White observes, form the bulk of the collection. 


The Swallow. — Letter XXXIX., pave 128. 

The original letter concludes: — “lam pleased to see that your 
(Pennant’s) description of the moose corresponds so well with mine.” 
The swallow was // ruptvtns, a species found, according to Degland, 
besides France and Switzerland, also in Sicily, Sardinia, North of Africa, 
and Eastern Asia. 

The Fly. — Letter XLIII., poge 140, note. 

There is no doubt that both the species might come under White’s 
observation, though we have, in our foi’mer note, stated that it 
“probably” was II. Tiemorum. These small coleopterous insects arc 
widely distinbuted, and common almost every year ; but it is chiefly 
when the young plant is weak from want of proper manure, or great 
drought, that it is very injurious. This insect has got the name of “ the 
fly,” and is the one commonly known by that appellation. But by far 
the most destructive insect is the larva of a tenthredinous, or saw-fly, 
allied to the “ gooseberry caterpillar,” wliich appears at intervals, w'lthont 
apparent cause, disappearing as unexplainahly, and sweejiing whole 
fields, even after they have obtained considerable size, with a locust 
rapidity. It has been made out to be the larva of athalla centifolift, and 
is well described by Mr. Yarrell, and more lately by Mr. Curtis in the 
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Journal of the Agricultural Society of England. It has only come 
once under our own observation, disappearing, except in very limited 
numbers, the year following. 

Jardine Hall, — Letter LII., j^age 157, note. 

This note refers to the old mansion-house of Jardine-hall, pulled 
down about 1812. 

Bank-Swallow. — Letter LVIL, jpage 175, text. 

Our observation in Scotland and the North of England has always 
noted the H. riparia, or bank-swallow, to be tlie first in arriving. 

Irish Fauna. — Letter LXIV., page 201, note. 

I forget the authority on which this note regarding Ledum palustre 
and Papaver nndicalc was inserted. Neither are given in either Mackay’s 
« Flora Hibernica” or in Babington’s Manual ; and, on writing to 
Mr. Mackay for information, he states that Sir Charles Giest'ke had been 
mi.staken in the plants — having seen only an imjierfect specimen of 
Andromeda polifolia in a hut in Ennis, while the P. camlmcum was 
found both by Mr. Mackay and Dr. Graham in the habitat given for 
the latter. 

White’s hopes have been fulfilled, and we have now n host of natu- 
ralists working out the natural hi.story of Ireland, among whom William 
Thompson has long taken the lead, and in lus valuable zoological 
pajiers in tho annals of natural history has worked out, minutely and 
successfully, many of the departments These have again asaumod the 
(orm of a regular Irish Fauna in the work alluded to by the Editor. 
The third volume, the completion of the Birds, being finished. For the 
Botany, Mr. Mackay has given us a comple te Flora 

Foster-Dams. — Letter LXXVL, 223, text and notes. 

In White’s observation we have the account of a cat having suckled 
young squirrels. In the “ Zoological Journal,” Mr. Broderip relates 
that he saw a cat give suck to seven young rats. In these cases the 
animal does not seem to he able to discriminate ; and we would be 
almo.st tempted to consider that it is the relief alone to be afforded that 
allows the intrusion of almost any young animal. In the case of a cow, 
or ewe, on the contrary, it is with extreme difficulty that a strange calf 
or lamb can be substituted for the real offspripcr ; and tho common 
practice among shepherds, in the ca.se of a dead 'lamb, is to apply the 
skin around the stranger before introduction, smell being apparently the 
guide to recognition or detection. 

The Vulture. — Letter LXXXVL,pag€ 243, notes. 

Vultur (cathartes) Aura is an American species, not found in Africa. 
The superstition mentioned in the note continues, but there seems no 
foundation for it. 
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Honey-buzzard. — Letter XCIII., 2G5. 

An intercBtiiig account of the capture of a specimen of this rare bird is 
(riven by Mr Selby in the “Transactions” of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club : it had attacked a ground wasp’s nest, and had scratched out the 
comb, with which, as a bait, it was afterwards trapped. 

Dogs. — Letter Cl I., fatje 284, note*. 

See also Colonel Hamilton Smith, article, “Dog,” in Griffith’s Cuvier, 
and the same gentleman’s “ Dogs” in “ Naturalist’s Library.” 

The I’ortugal Laurel Letter CVII., 'page 206, note. 

We have ne\er known the Portugal laurel cut by severe frost, even 
when accompanied with a gale. During the last thirty years, plants of 
from three or four years of ago to thirty have been several times 
subjected to a cold at and below 0°, and to frosts of long duration. 
They have invanably stood well, and with the common rhododendron, 
are among our most valuable evergreens. Dryness or moisture of the 
climate or situation may have an influence. 


FND OF SIR WM JARDlNI-’s NOUS. 


SUrPLEMENTAKY KOTES, 

By ou communicated to the Editor. 


Hybernation of Swai lows, 37 ef passim. 

Mr. White evidently experienced great pleasure at sight of the first 
swallow in spring Indeed every lover of nature must do so. As for 
myself, I love the swallow and its congeners, and would (supposing I had 
the clioice) give up any other bird we have rather than this. Independent 
of its wonderful intelligence, its plumage, as will be found on minute 
inspection, is very beautiful; its song interesting and melodious; its form 
graceful; audits utility in clearing the air of insects beyond, perhaps, any 
estimate we can form. And then who can witness the building of a 
martin’s nest, and hear the notes of exulting satisfaction which the loving 
little artists utter reciprocally as the work progresses, without entering 
into Mr. White’s feelings 1 
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Wh(*n wc consider that swallows have been seen in this country every 
month in the year, with the exception perliaps of January, it is not 
to be wondered at that Mr. White and some other naturalists should 
have clung to the idea of their ivmauiiug in a state of torpidity dunng a 
portion ot the year, instead of migrating. They have been found in 
December merrily hawking for flies I’ound the tower of Windsor Castle, 
and again on a mild day m February These facts may well puzzle 
naturalists. The grand flight ol the main body of these birds, it is well 
known, takes place towards the end of October, and many sniallor flights 
of six or seven soon afterward.s, and lastly the stragglers. Except on 
the supposition of some partial hybernation, it is diflieult to aceount for 
these birds being occasionally .seen in the cold months of December 
and February. In illustration of this, a most observant naturalist wxntes 
me, that some yours binee, on the ’Jllth of Deeemher, he went on horse- 
back from Rochester to Arundel The ground was then covered with 
snow, and so severe a li'ost set in, that he was obliged to leave his horse 
and proceeded on foot On arriving at Aruiidid, several persons were in 
front of the coach-office, looking at a couple of inartins jilaymg in the sun, 
which then bhone brightly, lie left them so engaged, after watching 
thc'ni for about half an hour, during which time the birds often rested 
themselves by clinging to the wall immediately under the eaves of an 
old building neai'ly opposite, probably the place of their retreat and 
sJiclter — Ed. 


Tnn Nuthatch, par/cs 65 ernd 27U. 

The nuthatch hides nuts as crow's do acorns. Magpies, ravens, 
and other buch birds, among many other things, are prone to liide food 
which they cannot consume at the tune. Acorns are thus hidden in 
the ground, and by such meiuis the growth of oaks would neccssanly 
be much extended were it not for the operations of agriculture Those 
who have lived in wooded districts, as lu Kent, can hardly Iiave failed to 
observe how seedling oaks will spring up on arable land, even under 
circumstances which forbid the bupposition that they could liave found 
their way theie by any other means. It has not, however, been duly 
ascertained whether birds who so hide su|ierlluous food reiinunber their 
“ cache,” and return to it again , or whetlier the hiding is an act of blind 
instinct, implanted in them for an eternal purpose. 'J’lio nuthatch is 
a hider of food in the same way ; for, sitting on one occasion near a 
window on the ground-floor, which looked into the garden bordered by 
an extensive shrubbery, I saw a nutliati h fly close under the window, 
with a hazel-nut m his bill, on wdiich he procei'ded to operate m the usual 
manner. 1 saw him endeavour to fix it m .several crevices upon the dry 
ground where it was hard and he could obtain a purchase ; but after 
inflicting upon it many and most Aigorous and violent stalis, he was 
evidently lain to give it up as a hopeless ease. He once more took it up, 
flew with it a yard or tw’o, then alighted, and [tushed it by main force 
into a hole in tlie ground near the area wall, after which he caught up 
two or three stray pieces of moss wo th which he covered it completely, 
and flew away. Being ill at the time, 1 could not examine tlie place until 
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ftfter some days ; and when I did examine it, the nut was gone, but I am 
unable to say whether it was removed by the bird or not. I could not be 
nnstaben in the accuracy of my observations of the process of this hiding, 
because I was sitting close to the window, watching the bird uninter- 
ruptedly, within two yards of it when he buried the nut. — R. C. Noeman. 


Frogs, page 70. 

Frogs are said not to croak unless under circumstances when it would 
appear that they croaked from motives of pleasure ; but experience 
sccrtis to negative this notion. 1 lived in a house m the country, which 
was surrounded by a deep area; and every spring, when the frogs began 
to wake up and move towards water twlnch they may tlu'u be observed 
to do instinctively), the bottom of the area was constantly covered with 
frogs (and a few toads), that would seem to have eiieountered the area 
ill their passage. Their numbers i%ere so great, and the area so deep 
and difficult ol ingress and egress, that the daily removal of them, on tho 
score oi humanitv, became at length too serious a task, nnd a niau was 
sent down at intervals to collect tlKsii, which he did by sweeping them 
bodily into a coi’ner, and then shovelling them, pell-mell, into a basket. 
Those who are inured to ]>h}8ie:il hardships, become hardy ; a hardy 
body IS comparatively insensibU*, and an insensible body will naturally 
have a congenial mind. The Irogs wer<> then thrown over the garden- 
wall into some rough ground, wiieri' there was a jioiid. towards which 
they wei’o no doubt ju'oceediug ni hucIi numbers when they fell into 
my area 1 often heard these ii’ogs croak whc'n iniju'isoned in the 
area, and observed that many of them looked miserably thin, weak, 
and dry. On one occasion, when 1 had collected a basket-full— -in the 
first days of this plague of frogs — and was throwing them, one by one, 
over the W'all, a halt-starved wnlch erected himself at the bottom of the 
basket, and, like a ghastly jiliuiitom, (‘roaked hoiTibly at me, as if in 
reproach. In croaking. Ins throat was distended in a line down the 
middle of it, like that of a bird wIksi 1h‘ sings. That frogs are enabled 
to know when w'ater is near, and that they are instinetively attracted 
towards it, I have had abundant means of certifying m localities where 
there was a pond on the other side of a jialing or a wall. I have found 
frogs during the spawning season in nuuibers close against the impeding 
fence, with their heads towards it ; and when 1 threw them over, they 
immediately jiroceeded in the direction of tho w-ater t)u one occasion 
1 watched them as they apju’oaelied the edge of the pond, and was highly 
amused to see the vigour of the final somerset they took from the bank, 
and how they stretched their limbs on the soft watery couch, and seemed 
10 rejoice in the accoinphshnient of their arduous pilgrimage. — li. C. N. 


Toads — Bee-catching, 70. 

I have seen an old toad come forth in the evening, and place himself 
in trout of a hco-staiid, where he would watch until a w’eary bee, heavily 
laden, missed his footing on the board above, and fell upon the ground; 
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and if it thus fell within reach of the toad, he sat still ; if not, he hopped 
spasmodically towards him until became within reach of tlie bee, which 
was at a distance from it about two inches. Then, after looking at it 
w'ith much gravity, he opened his great jaws, and protruded a long 
tongue, with which he caught up the bee, and, drawing it in again, 
instantly closed them on his victim, which ho .^wallowed at once, but 
with evident difficulty, for he could only accomplish it after several gulps, 
like a dog who tries to swallow a dry substance The toad then resumed 
his position, and “looked out,” like Bampier’s booby, “ ior anotlior prize.” 
I conclude that the end of the tongue of a toad is viscous, or glutinous, 
and that the prey adheres to it, as in the case of other insectivorous 
reptiles ; but I do not happen to have ascertained the fact by inspection. 
— R. C. N. 


Thr Snake under Water, 'page 73. 

I was walking by the side of a very small brook with ono of my sons, 
when my attention was caught by the motion of a common snake {natrix 
torquata), which 1 saw distinctly at the bottom of the water, behaving as 
I have said. After a while 1 took him out with my hand, catching him 
easily, indeed so easily that I am led to doubt whether he saw me, and, 
therefore, whether lie could sec well under water. 1 then carried him 
to a bai-e place in the part of the field near the brook, and put him on 
the grass ; here, being ignorant, 1 suppose, of local bearing, instead of 
proceeding to effect ins escape by gliding away, he immediately proceeded 
to coil himself into a ball, continually turning and involving the folds of 
his body so as to protect his head, which he liul as carefully as he could 
in the midst of the folds. He also emitted freely the characteristic efflu 
via of his species when made angry or alarmed Alter a while he changed 
his tactics, elevated his head, looked very fierce, and hissing violently, 
darted out his forked tongue ; also, wheu I put my foot near him, he 
dt'i'uck at my shoe like a viper, and that several tunes, not only going 
through the motion of striking, but kitting my .shoe so hard a Olow with 
h%8 head as to be distinctly audible. 1 have lived among snakes of the 
same species for many years, but never saw any C. natrix behave like 
him.— K. C. N. 


Woodcocks, y)<x</e 133. 

In the preserves of Lord Abercorn, on the borders of Hertfordshire, 
the keepers found a woodcock’s nest, on which the old bird sat very close, 
and allowed a very near approach witliout moving In order to save the 
young ones, they determined to take effectual precautions to hinder them 
from escaping, and, therefore, before the eggs were hatched, they sur- 
rounded the spot at a sufficient distance with close hurdles, the inter- 
stices in which they were careful to fill with heath. The woodcock 
continued to set, and was visited constantly, several times in a day, until 
one morning when she was gone, and the nest was found to be quite 
empty. The gromid within the enclosure was then examined rigidly, 
first by the men alone, and finally with dogs, but no young woodcock 
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eould anywhere be found, and the old birds were seen no more. It was 
asserted by my informant, who had it from one of the keepers, that wood- 
cocks will take up their young singly in their feet, and fly away with 
them ; and that he had seen a woodcock so flying, and he attributed the 
above disappearance of the young birds to the parents thus instinctively 
removing them from apprehended danger — R. C. N. 

Affection of Animals, page 223 , 

The ardent affection of animals lor their young lasts in general only till 
they are able to cater for themselves. When the purposes of nature are 
fulfilled the tie is dissolved, and neither parent nor offspring appear to 
recognise each other. There are, however, remarkable exceptions on 
cecord, to which the following instance may be added : — A gentleman in 
Scotland had a cock golden pheasant, which he placed in a pen with a 
solitary chicken. These birds formed a strong attachment for each 
other, wliich was shown in a variety of ways Tho pheasant died, and 
was stuffed. The chicken was tunied loose, but appeared miserable 
after the death of its companion; and, on being shown it in its stuffed 
state, drooped its wings, and, alter vainly striving to get at it, fixed its 
eyes on it earnestly, and in this attitude died. — Ed. 


Mucilaginous Seeds,— Why do they not readily germinate ? page 352 . 

The seeds of ivy are not in genci’al found to grow well, however 
carefully planted ; while that which is self-sown, or sown by birds, under 
trees and walls, will grow abundantly ; from which fact it has been 
supposed that such mucilaginous seeds require to be passed through 
some digestive process to render them fniitlul. This would not at first 
seem to be a well-founded conclusion, since yew-berries and quince- seeds 
are as mucilaginous as any of them, and yet grow freely ; not to speak 
of the common cress, which, when it is held in the mouth, becomes more 
thickly coated with mucilage than the quince itself. The fact, never- 
theless, is certainly true that ivy grows “ naturally” at the foot of trees, 
the stems of which are its natural supports. Hollies are also commonly 
found growing under trees. There is a wood near Newbury, whore several 
hollies grow under every forest tree ; indeed it may more properly be 
called a holly forest. It appeal's to me that the time inference to be 
draivn from the circumstance of the ready germination of ivy and holly 
under forest trees, is that the seeds re<juire an unusual supply of air 
as well as moisture, which cannot both be procured in situations that 
are exposed to sun and wind. It w'ould be wtdl to test the value of 
this surmise, by dropping the berries of ivy and holly when they are 
as nearly as possible in the state in which they ai’e eaten by the birds, at 
tlie foot of the trees, and about thedr rof»ts, where ivy and holly ai'e seen 
to abound, and shake down tho seeds until they are tolerably covered by 
the mossy vegetation which is commonly found in such situations, but 
put no earth over them, and then await the result. — R. C. N. 
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Valence, and South Lambeth, com- 
pared, 287, 288. 

Barragons, a genteel corded stuff, 25. 

Barrow-hogs, 22 1 . 

Bats, 43, 45, 85, 104, 144, 156, 327, 
401. 

Beans sowm by birds, 354. 

Beech-ti’ce, 13, 351,396. 

Bee-catching toads,’ 70, 410. 

Bees, wild, 340; management of, 290. 

Bin’s or Bean’s Pond, for what 
remarkable, 32. 

Birds, observations on, 305 — 330; 
influenced m their choice of food 
by colour, 60, 305. 

Black act, 30. 

Blackbirds, mountain, 78. 

Black-cap, 39, 49, 106, 112, 132, 189, 
399. 


Black game, 27. 

Black Jack, 140, 

Blackthorn, winter, 352. 

Jilatta Oriental/^ (cockroach), 337 
Blind-worm {onrjuU fragiUii), 7-. 
Bog oak, 26, 397, 

Bohemian cliatterer, 48, 

Bomhylius medius, 343. 

Botany of Selbornc, 238 — 242, 
Brutes, their hociality, 205. 

Bug, harvest, 139. 

Bullfinch, 60, 131. 

Bunting, common, 51,401. 

Bustards, 126, 130, 153. 
Butcher-bird, 77, 98, 161. 

Buzzard, 306, 307. 

C. 

Canary-birds, 48, 132. 

Cancers supposed to be cured b^> 
toads, 75, 8l. 

Cane, or common weasel, 59. 
Capercailzie, or wood-grouse, 27, 39B. 
Carp, 188. 

Castration, its effects, 221 . 

Cats, 116, 223, 333. 

Celibacy of birds, 115. 

Chaffers, 139, 188, 335. 

Chaffinches, 51, 130, 132, 

Chestnut timber, 351. 

Chickens, 247. 

Chift-chaf, 321. 

Chinese dogs, 282. 

Chirper, 62. 

Choughs, Cornish, 161. 

Ciitiex Lincarisy 338. 

IS viniferoB, 271. 



Cockroach, S87. 

Congrejjating of birds, 147, 169, 326 
Coots, 245. 

Crickets, field, 253. 

— house, 250, 338. 

— mole, 258 
Crossbill, 41, 124, 173,400. 

Crows, 1 38, 203. 

Cuckoo, 91, 107, 113, 123, 142, 217 
330. 

Cuckoo-pint, 00. 

Cucumbers set by bees, 354. 

Curlew, stone, 61, 79, 97, 129, 320. 

D. 

Dabchicks, 245. 

I)aw8, 80, 81. 

Destruction of birds, 398, 399. 

Deer, 29, 35, 55, 111, 119. 
Deer-stealers, their exploits, 30, 398 
Divers, 244; great speckled, 317. 
Dogs, 282—284, 407. 

Doves, 138, 206—208. 

Drey, or nest, 333. 

Ducks, 310. 

Dung of nestling-birds, 107 

E. 

Eaole-owl, 103, 404. 

Earth-worms, 310. 

Eclio(‘S, 2;i2- 230, 287. 

Eels in the island of Ely, 1 87. 

Eft, 71, 75. 

Elm, or wych-hazel, 10, 17, 390. 

Eve jarr, 321. 

F. 

Fairy rings, 355. 

Falcon, peregnne, 40, 40, 281, 400. 
Fernchaler, 145, 188, 339. 

Fern-owl, 114, 123, 145, 219, 321, 
323. 

Fieldfares, 102, 103, 110, 133 
Fish, 315 ; gold and silvc-r, 273. 
Flies, 140, 159, 160, 342, 405. 

Flight of birds, 242. 

Flv-catcher, 38, 03, 115, 155, 189 
Folk lore, 21 3, 229, 257. 

Food of bii-ds, 307, 315, 329. 
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Food influences the colour of birds 
and animals, 60, 306. 

Forest-fly, or side-fly, 100. 
Foster-dams, 223, 406. 

Fossil shells, 20, 397. 

Fossil wood, 285. 

Fowls, 247, 310. 

Freestone, 21. 

Frogs, 67, 70, 409. 

Frost, its effect on animals, 113 ; oi, 
trees and shrubs, 289 ; on fisli^ 
294 ; on birds, 295. 


Galunje orukr, 123, 344, 

Geese, wild, 103, 3 j0. 

Geelogy of Se!b(U’ne, 10, 396. 
Gi'rrnan silk-tail [garrulushohemicits), 
48. 

Gip-,ies, 207. 

Glow-worm, 92, 346. 

Goat-sucker, 83, 86, 321 — 323. 
Gossamer, 203. 

Grasshopper-lark, 38, 63 
Grcatham, the manor-farm, 31. 
Grosshawk, 41, 400. 

Gross-beaks, 41, 329 
GryJltis domesiicua (house cricket), 
250, 338. 

Guinea fowls, 310, 311. 

H. 

Hares, white, 103. 

Hanger, the, 1 3. 

Harvest-bug, 139. 

Hatching of eggs, 107, 114, 404. 
Hawkley-hanger, 251. 

Hawks, 219, 265. 

Hazel, wych, 16. 

Heath-fires, why lighted, 30. 

Heath burnings, 31. 

Hodge-hogs, 109, 404. 
Hedge-sparrows. 113, 187. 
Hellebore, stinking, 240, 241. 
Heliotropes, 249. 

Hen-harriers, 187, 310. 

Herons, 83. 

Himantopus, 200 
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Hinmdines, 159, 172, 197, 325. 
Hogs, 222. 

Holt, the distinct of, 33. 
Honey-buzzards, 264, 307, 407. 
Honey-dew^ 357. 

Hoopoes, 40. 

Hops, 35.3. 

Horse, 333. 

Hounds, 333. 

House-flies, 343. 

House-martins, 42, 49, 1 15, 121, 151, 
164—170, 183, 209, 27.5, 278. 
House-swallows, 48, 280. 
Humming-birdH, 340. 

Huxhain, his observations on rain at 
riyinouth, 286. 

Hybernation of swallowb, 37,407. 

I. 

Ichneumon fcy, 342. 

Idiot boy, 211. 

Inseet-eating birds, 306. 

Insects, or vermes, observations on, 
334—348 

Instinct of birds, 40^ 155, 165, 277, 
312. 

Irish Fauna, 201, 40G. 

Ivy berries, 352. 

J. 

Jackdaws, 80, 81. 

Jar bird, what, 64. 

Jardme Hall, 157, 406 

K. 

KiTics, 243. 

L. 

Lampreys, 7 1. 

Land-rail, 314. 

Language of birds, 245. 

Lapwings, 163. 

Larks, 60, 62, 70, 138. 

Leprosy, a case of, at .Sclbonie, 258. 
Leveret suckled by a cat, 223. 

Lime blossoms, 352. 

Linnets, 51, 132. 

Lizard, 79, 86. 


Loaches, from Ambresbury, 74. 
Loon, 317. 

M. 

Maggots, 330 ; star- tailed, 141. 
Magpies, 82, 198, 309. 

Marsh plants, 32, 398. 

Martins, 42, 49 115,121, 151,164 — • 
170, 182—186, 269, 275, 324. 
May-fly {ephemera)^ 91, 339. 

Mazel, Mr Peter, engraver, 74. 
Meteorological observations, 24, 356 
—366, 397 

Mezzotmto, the inventor, 35. 

Mice, harvest, 46, 5.3, 1B8. 

— water shrew, 104. 

Migration of birds, 50, 51, 52, 64, 
78, 81, 84, 86, 9.3—96, 102, 112, 
11.5, 117, 13.5—138, 143, 146, 152, 
169, 199, 305—307, 314, 328, 401 . 
Miller’s- thumb, or bull’s-head, 42, 
1 00 . 

Missel-tlirush, 161, 198 
Misseltoo, its utility, 2U0. 
Moose-deer, 111, 119. 

Mosiputops, 159. 

Moths, 3.39 

Mucilaginous seeds, why tliey do not 
ri-adily gernnnato, 352, 411. 

J/«.s aii)pliihini>y 39, 399. 

Musrrr (flies), 31.3. 

Mu-,eum, the countryman’s, 40. 
Music of birds, 279. 

N. 

Naturalist's (Calendar, as kept 
Selborne, 367. 

Nature, the economy of, 33, 328. 
Newt, 71. 

Nightingales, 131, 137, 186. 
Night-jiir, 84 
Nose-fly, 342. 

Nuthatch, 64, 278, 403, 108. 


Oaks, 18, 349, .397. 
Oak-hanger ponds, 32. 
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Oestrus curiricauda, 140, 342. | 

Osprey, 160. 1 

Otter killed at Selbome, 117. 

Ousels, 411, 77, 78, 81, 88, 96, 102, 
120, 124, 125, 138, 162, 161, 173. 
Owls, 42, 114, 115, 142, 145, 157, 
219, 330. 

P. 

Pairing of birds, 115, 118. 

Parasite hatching of eggs, 107, 114, 
404. 

Parental affection of birds, 1.9, 154, 
312. 

Partridges, 310, 311. 

Peacocks, 141. 

Pea-hens, 313. 

Peregrine falcon, 281. 

Pettichap.s, 280. 

Phakma Qurj'cus, 339. 

Pheasant, 312. 

Pigeons, 1 38, 161, 265 
Pine-tree {taxadniM dittichnn'), 17. 
Piestor, its history, 17, 214. 

Plover, the stilt, a cui ious bn*d, 2G0. 
Poems, 1 — .0. 

Ponds on hills, 216. 

Poplar-tree, 351. 

Portugal laurel, 29G, 407. 

Poultry, 30.9. 

Ptirnis Pectimcorniti^ 336 

0 . 

Quadrupeds, obseiwations on, 331 — 
334. 

Quails, 52, 306. 

Queen’s bank, why so called, 28. 

R. 

R A Bun'S, 321. 

Ram, mean (piantity of, 24, 85, 286. 
Jhnt, water, 104. 

Ravens, 1.9. 

Red-breast.s, 106, 188. 

Red deer, 28 
Redstart, 63, 187, 189. 

Red-wings, 143. 

Reed-sparrow, 103, 106, 113, 118. 
RA'ed- warbler, 89. 


Reptiles, 97. 

Respiratory organs, 402. 

Ring-doves, 267, 315. 

Ring-ousel, 48, 77, 78, 81, 88, 96, 
102, 120, 125, 138, 152, 161, 173. 
Robin, 1 87. 

Rooks, 307. 

- — milk-white, 60, 403. 
Rush-candles, 208. 

S. 

Salecaria, 89, .97. 

Sand-rnartm, 182, 324. 

Sand-piper, 77, 404. 
t^carnhetws, or mc/olontha fullo, 88. 
Scallops, or pectines, found in quar- 
ries, 21, 

Scopoh’s Annusl^rimus, 118,1 22, 127. 
Scott (Sir Walter), his oak snuff- 
box, 26. 

Sedge- warbler, 89, 90, 106, 103. 

.Seed lying dormant, 3.53. 

Selhoi’iie, and its envii’ons, 1, 13; 
its streams, 1.5; geology, 16, 396; 
parish, 24, 190; zoology, 42; 

botany, 238 ; ornithology, 2.59 ; 
Bujierstition of, 212. 
Selhorne-hanger, 13. 

I Sex of birds, 1 1 8. 

Sheep, 331 ; of .Sussex downs, 172. 
Shrew-ash, 214 

Singmg-birds, 98, 106, 112, il4, 131. 
Slug.s, 347. 

Snails, 347. 

Snake under water, 73, 410. 

Snakes, 72, 73, 97. 

Snakes’ slough, 347. 

Snipes, 39, 66, 162, 201. 

Snow flecks, 103. 

Soft-billed birds, 120, 405. 
Sparrow-hawks, 187, 265. 

Sjiarrow'.s, 113, 118, 123, 187- 
Sphynx Ocellata, 34 0. 

S|>iders, 203. 

Spiracula of animals, 55. 

Squirrels, 333. 

Squnck, or stonck, 97. 

Sticklebacks, 7.3. 

Stilbplovers, 2oo. 
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Stock-dove, 138, 161, 266. 

Stone curlew, 61, 79, 97, 129, 320, 
403. 

Storm-cock, 161. 

Summer bird of passage, 64, 93, 128, 
305. 

Summer-duck, 311. 

Sussex dowTis, 171. 

Swallows, 37, 48, 87, 11.5, 122, 128 
148, 161, 164, 168, 174—181, 186, 
197, 227, 280, 326—328, 405. 

Swans, 187. 

Swifts, 38, 49, 104, 105, 122, 163, 
190—196, 237, 269. 

Sycamore tree, 351. 

T. 

Teals, 157, 163. 

Thompson’s Natural History of Ire- 
land, 201. 

Thiush, 308; golden, 135. 

Thrush, missel, 161, 198, 309. 

TipulK", or empedes, 314. 

Tifljirks, 106, 161. 

'I'lLii ouse, 14.5, 18(1, 200. 

Tends, 67, 70, 75, 81, 403, 409. 

Toipidity of birds, 38, 325, 327. 

Tditoise, 127, 149 — 151, 174,261 — 
264. 

Trees, dripping, 215 ; on planting, 
289; oriler of losing their leave.s, 
34.9; bi/e and growth, ib. 

TrondUi 'uoifU i, 355. 

Truffles, 354 . 

Turkey, 2s 7. 

Turnip fl}, 139. 

U. 

L'lml's montana, 16. 


V. 

Vegetables, observations on, 349 — 
355. 

Viper, 71, 219. 

Vulture, 243, 406. 

W. 

Wagtails, 52, 162, 328, 401. 
Waldon Lodge, in Wolrner Forest, 31 
Wasps, 341 ; nests, 306. 

Water-bug, 338, 

Water-rats, 39, 399, 

Weasel, conmuin, 59, 187. 

Weather, summary of the, 359 — 
366. 

Wheat, 364. 

Wheatcar, 52, 131, 201, 402. 
Wliin-chat, 131, 201. 

Whip-poor-will, 84. 

Wliitethroats, 1 .32, 189. 

Winter birds ot passage, 95, 146 
Wolnier lorest. 25 — 3f) ; jiond, 32. 
Woodcocks, 3.9, 121, 133, 1.57, 144, 
410 

Wood-grouse (jxqicrcailzu) 27, 3.98 
Wood-larks, 92. 

Wood-pigeons, 138, 267. 
Wood-wi’en, 38, 309. 

Worms, 71, 224—226, 346. 

Wren, 38, 62, 63, 67,7 6, 1.57, 188 
199, 320, 399. 

Wrynecks, 329, 

Wych-elius, celebrated, 17. 

Y. 

Yi:li,o\v-i5iri), or graasho]>per-lark, 
38, 63. 

Yconiau-prickcrs, their agility, 28, 


THE END, 






